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DUCATION.—A Daughter of a Clergyman 
is desirous of obtaining an ENGAGEMENT as GOVERNESS. 
She is competent to instruct in Music, Drawing, with the usual 
v hes of i Salary moderate. 
Address “ H. K.,” Parsonage, Gildersome, near Leeds. 


OME EDUCATION. —A Widow Lady, 

residing in Cheltenh hter of a clergyman, is desirous 

of meeting with a few CHILDREN, to be carefully instructed with her 

own little girl. To a sound English education, based on Christian 

are added the accomplishments of Music, French, Drawing, 

&c. and for elder pupils the advantages of excellent masters. Terms 
moderate. 

Address “M.A.J.” at Mr. New's, Bookseller, High-strest, Cheltenham, 


RIVATE INSTRUCTION , or in COURSES 

of LECTURES, in CHEMISTRY: also, the THEORY and 

PRACTICE of the STEAM-ENGINE.—NAVAL GENTLEMEN and 

Others desirous of obtaining information connected va these subjects 

ee See particulars by addressing (prepaid) E. V. GARDNER, Esq. 
Pr Chemistry, &c. 24, Norfolk-street, Middlesex Hospital. 

















RIVATE TUITION.—A Clergyman, 
formerly travelling and resident tutor in several families of rank, 
RECEIVES into his parsonage, situate in a most healthy and 
country, and neara railway station, FOUR PUPILS, between 

the ages os 8 and 15. Particular attention is paid to the study of modern 
and li Terms very moderate, and without any 





extra charges. 
Address to the I bent of Woodh , Eaves, near Loughborough, 


Leicestershire. 


FPRRENCH ACQUIRED as on the CONTI- 

NENT, at Rugby, Warwickshire, in Madame BERARD's 
Establishment (which offers all the comforts of an English home) for 
a select number of Young Ladies. The family is Parisian. German 
and English Governesses reside in the house. The best instruction to 
be had in Singing, Piano, Italian, Drawing, and Dancing. Terms 
moderate. 


References may be made to the Ven. Archdeacon of Coventry: the 
Rev. J. Moultrie, Rector of Rugby; the Rev. Dr. Kennedy, Head 
Muster of the Shrewsbury School ; and the Rev. Derwent Coleridge, 
Principal of St. Mark's College, Chelsea. 


DUCATION.—BRIGHTON.—Two Ladies 
(Sisters), assisted eminent Professors, RECEIVE a limited 
number of PUPILS, to whose Education they entirely devote them- 
ves. e house is spacious, healthily situate close to the Sea, and 
the domestic arrangements are in every respect those of a well-con- 
ducted private family. References kindly permitted to Clergymen of 
the Established Church. Terms moderate. 
For Prospectuses, &c., address to the Misses BERNCASTEL, 11, 
iand-place, Marine Parade, Brighton, Sussex. 


+7 . 
ARGATE.—GROVE-HOUSE PREPARA- 
TORY, COMMERCIAL, and CLASSICAL ACADEMY, 8t. 
Peter's, Margate. The situation of this establishment is singularly 
conducive to health. Every object of parental solicitude is sincerely 
studied, and the Principal secks , every inducement kindness can 
tothe to promote imp , and in all cases refers 
ts of those intrusted to © his care. References, &c. forwarded 
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ANWELL COLLEGE & PREPARATORY 
BCHOOL, for the Examinations at SANDHURST and ADDIS- 
COMBE, HAILEYBURY, and the UNIVERSITIES. 

“The system at Hanwell College appears to be peculiarly fortunate. 
We have had to record five successes within as many months (without 
one failure), and we have reason to know that the young Officers are 
not merely crammed for the nonce, but are very carefully grounded in 
every branch of rege knowledge.” — United Service Gazette. 

Prospectuses may be had on application to the Principal, the Rev. 
Dr. EMERTON, Hanwell, Middlesex. 


RIGHTON COLLEGE.—Principal, Rev. H. 
COTTERILL, M.A., late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge: Classical Lecturer, G. Long, Esq., M.A., late Fellow of Trinity, 
College, Cambridge; Mathematical Master, Rev. J. Newton, M.A.’ 
Classical Masters, E. C. Hawkins, Esq.. MA., F. W. Walker, Esq., 
B.A.; Junior Mathematicnl Master, H. J. Johnson, Eeq., A. 3 
Chemical Demonstrator, H. Medlock, Esq., F.C.8.; Instructor in 
Military Drawing and Civil Engineering, H. T. Castle, Eaq., A.C.5., 
&c. &c. The STUDIES of the COLLEGE RECOMMENCE on 
THURSDAY, AUGUST 1], at NINE, a.m. The Tuition Fee for the 
ordinary course in Classics, Mathematics, French, German, and English, 
is 208., or 251. per annum. Instruction in Civil and Military Engineer- 
ing, Practical Chemistry, and other branches of Study, at a moderate 
extra expense. 

Information respecting the Terms for Boarding in the Principal's 
Master's, and other houses, and all Particulars respecting the College, 
may be obtained on application to the Principal, or the Secretary, 
MICHAEL TURNER, EF ic 





=° 








reas STON COLLEGE, 


Visitor :— 
His GRACE THE ARCHBISHOP OF YORK. 
Principal and Vice-Principal :— 

REV. RICHARD VOYSEY, B.A. Oxon; REV. CHARLES VOYSEY, B.A. Oxon. 
Assisted by a resident English Master, French, German, and other 
Masters of creat ability. Boarders are under the immediate care of the 
familly. Exdminations Half-yearly by Gentlemen of distinguished 
Scholarship and Educational experience. In addition to careful and 
sound Preparation for the Universities, Public Schools, and the Army, 
areat attention is paid to Modern Languages, and other branches of a 
Commercial Education. References are kindly permitted to the Ex- 
aininers and to the Parents of the Pupils. 

Prospectuses may be had on application to the Principal at the 
College; or to C. A. THISTLETON, Esq. Secretary to the Lord Arch- 
bishop, Minster-yard, York. 


MENTAL AFFECTIONS are RELIEVED 

in many cases only by early removal from home, before the ill- 
ness becomes deeply rooted, and when the sufferers are placed under 
the care of those who have paid attention to mental disorders. 
ACOMB HOUS situated at the extremity of the pleasant and 
healthy villa ACOMB, about two miles from York, which is 
easily Ben 4 at all times, presents great advantages for the relief 
and comfort of those affected in mind ; its position affords the privacy 
of the country with the benefits of the town. Mr. METCALFE, many 
{acco resident MEDICAL SUPERINTENDENT of the YORK ASYLUM 


near Hull. 





Hessle, 





accommodating 160 patients), resides at ACOMB HOUSE, where he 

ECEIVES a very limited number of LADIES and GENTLEMEN, who 
are waited on by kind and experienced attendants, acting under Mr. 
METCALFE’S personal directions. ACOMB HOUSE is furnished and 
conducted as a private residence ; the inmates join the family at meals, 
ebureh, and daily private devotions; take regular exercise, walking, 
riding, or driving; and have books, papers, music, billiards, and 
various games provided for their amusement and occupation; whilst 
every care is used to aid recovery and improvement. 

Many medical men reside in York, eminent for their suceess in the 
a of mental disease, whose additional opinion could be readily 


For particulars apply to Mr. J. W. METCALFE, Acomb House, York. 








R. ALTSCHUL, Professor of the German, 
Italian, and French Languages and Literature, Examiner to the 

Royal College of Preceptors, 
London, &c. has REMOVED to 2, Chandos-street, Cavendish-square. 


Dr. ALTSCHUL continues to give Lessons at his own Residence, or | 


that of the Pupils. Schools attended as usual. 
Two Languages taught alternately, or at the same Lesson, without 
extra charge. 


NORW EGIAN and SWEDISH.—Professor 
W. KLAUER-KLATTOWSKI, of Schwerin, in Mecklenburgh, 
Author of “ The German Manual for the Young," &c. proposes to form 
TWO CLASSES for the Study of these Languages, at the desire of 
some Gentlemen who intend to make a Tour through Norway and 
Sweden. Terms, payable in advance, 2/. 16s. for a Course of Sixteen 
Readings. Gentlemen desirous of joining either of these Classes 
are requested to forward their Names to the Professor, 20, South 
Molton-street. 
DUCATION.-—SOUTH COAST of DEVON 
—There will be VACANCIES for a limited Namber of YOUNG 
LADIES after the Midsummer Vacation, in the Establishment of the 
Misses GERMON, at South Coombe House, Paington, near Torquay. 

The House is commodious, and replete with every domestic comfort, 
and commands a view of Torbay. It is situated within Two Miles of a 
Railway Station, is in a healthy locality, and very near to a fine beach, 
which offers every facility for Sea-~Bathing. 

Able Masters attend to teach he _, Languages ; 
religious, as well as can be obtained at this 
Establishment, in conjunc tion with ‘ comforts of a Maternal Home. 

he best References can be given, both in Town and Country 
(including the Parents of Pupils already educated at the School). 
Address, the Misses GERMON, South Coombe House, Paington, 
near Torquay. 


N EXICO.—PANORAMA OF 
1 ust OPENED at BURFORD'S, LEICESTER-SQUARE, with 
its Golden Valleys, Lakes, Snow-capped Volcanoes, and surround- 
ing unequalled Scenery. The Views of Granada and the Alhambhia, 
and of the Bernese Alps, are now open. Admission ls. each circle, or 
2s. 6d. the three circles. Schools Half-price. 

Open from Ten till Dusk. 


TON CLUB 
been most satisfactorily remodelled. SUBSCRIPTION 























HITTING and METRO- 


TWO GUIL- 


NEAS the Year, and ONE GUINEA for the Half-year. Country 
Members, ONE GUINEA the Year. 
HENRY Y. BRACE, 
37, Arundel-street, Strand. Secretary. 





ISCOUNT of 2d. in the Shilling allowed on 

all New Books as soon as published. Complete Sets of all Mr. 

Bohn's Libraries constantly on Sale. Publications of the S. P.C. K. 

supplied to Members on the same terms as at the Society's Depositaries. 
. HARRISON Gate Olivier), 59, Pall-mall. 


A UTC IGRAPHS .—For S 5A LE, AU TOGRAPH 

. .LETTERS of Sir WALTER. SCOTT, SOUTH EY, and Dr. THOS. 
BROWN, all in preservation, and eaci from two-to three pages iu 
length. These Autographs possess -a uitar interest, from having 
been addressed to the father and brother of John Li — ou the ocea- 
by of the death of that distinguished poet and linguist. 

Apply (offering terma) to ANDREW LEYDEN, Jedburgh, 
Roxburghshire. 


NEWSPAPERS. — The Times, Adve vertiser, 
Globe, or Sun, posted on the evening of publication for 23s. a 
uarter; Herald or Post, 26s.; Times, second edition, 26s. ; Chronicle or 
Daily News, 20s.; Times or Globe posted second day, 16s. 6d. All 

orders paid in advance. Answers required must be prepaid. 

JAMES BARKER, 19, Throgmorton-street, Bank. 


ASTROLOGY. .—Persons residing in London 
or elsewhere can send any Address, Christian and Surname. 
and Age, in a Letter containing 13 postage-stamps, to PROFESSOR 
MELVILLE, Princes-road, Lambeth, London (the only Acrostic Astro- 
loger in the Universe), and they will receive by return of post Special 
Poems written on their Names, in which their Destinies will be 
revealed. 


r r + 
PPARATUS FOR INSTRUCTION IN 
SCIENCE.—SPECIAL REPORT on GRANTS to AID in the 
PURCHASE of APPARATUS for INSTRUCTION in SCIENCE. By 
the Rev. H. Moseley, M.A., F.R.S. her Majesty's Inspector of Schools, 
&e. Jan 5th, 1853.— Minutes of the Committee af Council on Education. 
JOHN J. GRIFFIN, F.C.S. begs to announce to Schoolmasters and 
the friends of Scientific Education, that the APPARATUS described in 
the above Report, as of his manufacture, is arranged for PUBLIC 
INSPECTION, at his Establishments, No. 10, FINSBURY-SQUARE 
= 119 and 120, BUNHILL-ROW (removed from Baker-street), 
London. 


XN ALLERY of 














BRONZES @’ART, 

comprising a complete Collection of the Mathematical Reduc- 
tions, by M. Collas from the chefs-d'cuvre of antique and modern 
Statutary in the Louvre, Museum of Naples, British Museum, Galleries 
of Florence and Rome, &c., to which a Council Medal was awarded 
in the Great Exhibition ; together with numerous articles of Fine Art 
and utility in Candelabra, Clocks, Vases, Tazzus, &c. 

JACKSON and GRAHAM invite the attention of gentlemen of taste 
to this collection. Catalogues of the Reductions, with marginal illus- 
trations, can be had on application for 6d. each; 
of twelve postage stamps. Prices the same as in Paris, with duty and 
expenses only added. 35, 37, and 38, Oxford-street. 


i CEAN PARCELS DELIVERY COMP ANY, 


4, Agar-street, Strand, opposite Charing-cross Hospital.—This 
Company has been formed with the view of supplying a cheap, rapid, 
and certain Conveyance for smal! Parcels, as well as large quantites of 
Goods, by the best established Steamers and Sailing Vessels, to all 
Parts of the World. Every one having Correspondents or Relations 
abroad must have felt the want of such a medium of communication ; 
and it shall be the constant effort of the Company to supply this great 
desideratum, directing their attention to the three chief points— 
rapidity, ey re and cheapness, Despatches are regularly made up 
for Madras, Calcutta, Bombay, China, Australia, North and South 
America, the West Indies, the Continent of Europe, and all Parts of the 
World. G. W. FIELD, eange: r. 


(THE CONSERVATIVE LAND SOCIE TY.— 
The Ninth PUBLIC DRAWING for priority of Choice on the 
Society's Estates in various Counties, will take place at the OFFICES, 
33, Norfolk-street, Strand, on SATURDAY, the 13th of AUGUST, at 
TWELVE O'CLOCK. All persons who take and pay on Shares 
before the time of drawing will participate. Shares 504 Monthly 
payments 8s. per share. . Post-office orders for 12s. 6d. in the name o 
the Secretary, payable at 282, Strand, will secure the immediate entry 
of new Country or Town Members in the Society's Books. Office 
hours from ‘Ten to Five, except on Mondays and Fridays, and then from 
Ten to Eight o'clock. The allotment of the Brockby-purk Estate, 
Forest Hill, West Kent, and of the Estate half-way between Ware and 

Hertford, is fixed for Thursday the 18th, at the (ffices 
CHARLES LEWIS GRUNEISEN, Secretary. 
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and a sound and | 
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POLITAN ATHEN4ZUM.—The CLUB DEPARTMENT has | 








or by post, on receipt | 





: Price ls. ; by post 2. 

\ ESSAY on the CHz AR ACTERISTIC 
- ERRORS of our MOST DISTINGUISHED LIVING PCETS 
By NICOLAS J. GANNON 

Dublin: W. B. KELLY. 8, Grafton-street. 
MARSHALL 


SE SCOND-HAND PIAN ‘OF ORTES ~ by the 
J most esteemed Makers.—CRAMER, BEALE, and Co. have au 
immense stock to offer at the end of the Season, at very low prices 
Warranted. 





London: SLiMPKIN, 


‘0 














201, Regent-street, and 67, Conduit-street. 


/ LLISON and ALLISON beg to solicit an 
Inspection of their STOCK of PIANOFORTES, manufactared 
after the most approved designs of modern and antique furniture, in 
Spanish mahogany, rosewood, French walnut-tree, &c., from 25 Guineas 
upwards, at their ware-rooms, 75, Dean-street, Soho, and CHAPPELLS 
50, New Bond-street. No connexion with any other House of the same 
name. 

IGOLETTO.—FAIR SHINES the MOON 
TO-NIGHT, the celebrated Bar arolle, sung by MARIO, with poetry 

by, Ww H. BELLAMY, Esq. Price 2s.; also as a duet, 2s. 6d. 
* A melody that cannot but live in the dullest ear." — Musical World 
RIGOLETTO VALSES and Ql ADRILLES, by 


LAURENT and TINNEY, are the most popular Dances of the present 


season, price 3s. each. 
Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles -street. 
wo rTOOD’ S E DITION of the SONGS of 
SCOTLAND. Edited by GEORGE FARQUHAR GRAHAM 
3 vols. large 8vo. elegantly bound in cloth, 21s. 
Each volume contains 94 Songs, with separate Pianoforte Accom- 
paniments; the whole illustrated with Historical, Biographical, and 


Critical Notices. 
The SON GS of SCOTLAND WITHOUT 

WORD. 1 vo 

The DANCE MUSIC of SCOTLAND. 1 vol. 7. 

The Airs have all been re-arranged for the Pianoforte by J. T 
SURENNE; and each ee is preceded by an Introductory Disser- 
tation written by GEORGE FARQUHAR GRAHAM, together with 
a Catalogue of all the Ancient Manuscripts, and of the Printed Collec- 
tions, containing Scottish Melodies. 


Woop & Co. Edinburgh, Glasgow, and Aberdeen; NOVELLO, Dean- 
street; and SIMPKIN and MARSHALL, London. 


MEsIc FOR SCHOOLS.—The TRAINING- 
4 SCHOOL SONG-BOOK, consisting of Marching Songs, Rounds, 
Moral Pieces and Hymna, with the 
Trebles and Bass. Edited by A. D. THOMSON, and W. SUGDEN, of 
the Glasgow Normal Seminary. Each number contains above thirty 
Secular and ten Sacred Pieces, in Seven numbers, price 6d. each, or 
complete, bound in cloth, 3s. fd. 

MUSIC for SABBATH SCHOOLS, being the 
Sacred division of the Training-School Song-Book, printed separately, 
- —e a nk uae of Hymns and Sacred Songs, with the 

nsic to 

SONGS for YOU NG SINGERS, being the Words 
of the Training-School Song-Book, both Secular and Sacred, 192 pages 
in @ cover, 6d.; or in two Divisions, the “ Secular,” 4d. and the 
“ Sacred,” price 2a. 

London: SIMPKIN, MARSMALL, and Co. ; Glasgow, W. HAMILTON 














EDI TI ION OF SCOTTISH MUSIC. 





music to each, arranged for twe 





y MUSIC. 


R. COCKS and CO., New Burlington-street. 


No. 1. HAMILTON'S MODERN INSTRUC- 
TIONS for the PIANOFOR je Fingered by CARL CZERNY 
Forty-second edition. Price 4. 

No. 2. HAMIL TON? S DICTIONARY of 3500 
MUSICAL TERMS. By JOHN BISHOP. Fortieth Edition. Price Is 

No. 3. CLARKE’S CATECHISM of the RUDI- 
MENTS of MUSIC. Twenty-eighth Edition. 1s. 

“None need despair of having their time fully compensated who are 
wise enough to consult such aids as these to musical knowledge."— 
Vide Huddersfield Examiner, May 26. 

THE WANDERING STARS. Vocal Duet. 
Words by J. E. CARPENTER. Music by STEPHEN GLOVER, An- 
thor and Composer of ‘‘ What are the wild Waves saying?" Price 3s. 

This charming Duet has become so very popular, that no young 
lady's portfolio is complete without it. When heard it never fails te 
elicit a rapturous encore. 

a ) 2 IANOFORTE-TUNERS AND OTHERS. 
A New Edition (the Sixth) of HAMILTON'S 

ART of TU NING the PIANOFORTE. 2s. Th 
work will be found invaluable to persons residing iv the Country a 
distance from Professional Tuners, as it contains Directions for reme- 
dying all the ordinary defects of Pianos, for preserving and packing 
instruments, Historical Notices, &c. &c. 

FADING AWAY. Song. 
by Miss ANNE FRICKER, 2s. 

“There is a touching sentiment in this song, quite removed from 
triteness. The air and the words seem to have been born together, so 
well are they matched.” 

London: Rorert Cocks and Co., 

lishers to the Queen; 


Written and Composed 


New Burlington-street, Pub- 
and of all Music-sellers. 





Qt E EWIL L’S 3 F E GISTE RED pou BL E- 
BODIED FOLDING CAMERA, is superior to every other form 
of Camera, for the Photographie Tourist, from its capability of Elon- 
gation or Contraction to any focal ac ijustine nt, its extreme portability, 
and its adaptation for taking either Views or Portraits. 
Every description of Camera, or Slides, Tripod Stands, 
Frames, &c., may be obtained at his M ANU FACTORY, 
race, Barnsbury-road, Islington. 
New Inventions, models, &c. made to order or from drawings. 


RAPIDLY 


Printing 
Charlotte-ter- 








IMPROVED.— 


\ 7) RITING 
MR. THOMAS CARSTAIRS, of 81, LOMBARD-STREET 
City, the only Teacher of any rational System of Writing now in 


d GENTLEMEN, 
can be rapidly improved 


existence continues to give LESSONS to LADIES ar 
by which their writing, however imperfect, 
into a fine and beautiful style. 
Prospectuses of Terms, &c. may be had at the E stablishment, 
‘ Carstairs’ National System of Pe nee “ Antiangular” 
“ Commercial Copy Slips. 





and 








THE PEN SUPERSEDED.—Tihe most ele- 

gant, economical, and best method of MARKING LINEN, 
SILK, BOOKS, &c., without the Ink spreading ox fs ling, is ws he 
INCORRODIBLE ARGENTINE PLATES. Anyrerson can use them 
with the greatest ease. Names, 2s.; Initials, I». tid., Nn ers, per set, 





2s. 6d. ; Crest, 5s.; Motto and Riband, 4s, 
directions, for Stamps or Post Order. 


FREDERICK WHITEMAN, Inventor and Sole Moker, 19, L applet 


Sent post free, with printed 


Queen-street, Holborn. Family Arms and Crests found, no extra 
charge for search. Arms sketched, 3s. 6d.: painted, 8s. 6d. Improved 
Lever Presses, for stamping Crests, Names, &c, on Paper or Envelopes 


12s, 6a, 
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New al ail Elegantly Illustrated Works 
PUBLISHING BY W. FR 


, DRESDEN GALLERY OFFICE, 
PATERNOSTER 


is MESME ISM ? 


App weet ont seme a conditions necessary 





Mesmerist, No 4, M whington-cresecent 


tABRB'S ENGLISH SYNONYMES. > 
NGL ISI [ ‘SY NONY MES PAYNE’S ROYAL DRESDEN 


GALLERY. 


of E NGR RAVINGS after CORREGGIO, 


b HISTO! tY of the 





the Work each Snbscriber will be 





« of Heidelberg, 
L ITTLE BOYS s 
- th an : 





HISTORY OF eauen 3 Fox, 


» Merchant Prince 





THE ROYAL MUSEUMS OF BERLIN, 


on from the Great Mi ist rs in the 





g yotisth rempl 8 . the New anen; 


.0-PHY STOLOGY 


Division containing Ni 


R TC HH: \R D an ste 


at the conpletion of the 
w ork Ww 1 he present ted to « ach Sub- criber a SP LE a EN- 


SCHILL oe ods S eed OF grave " by ScHLEICH, 


nertca vo i) 
I PON'S POPULAR LIBRARY 


ALS of DANIE L WI 








NEW BOOKS: FOR AUGUST. 





I ED LIBRARY.—Vol. XXX 
The Life of Alexander Pope, with 


ym his Correspondence. 





By R. CARRUTHERS, 


Scenes connected with 
an r Inci ide nts from his career. 





nm to youet this edition 
Several important mistakes of the 


S PANISH PHRASE BOOK ; 
new information added 


.) GREEK OLLENDOREFF. 


TLEMENTARY SPANIS 
iP TARY SPANISH dencic os of India their 





m ‘the e ain st t period 


; Sketches of Life | in the: Caucasus, 
. have Just Published 


py 


Whittington and the LONDON. nail | 


" Charles XII., King of | 








It 
7 HINGS WORTH 
NEXPLORED TERRITORY of 


= Of this work 6009 copies were — red in America in 








Speaking about Am ric saad 








| ec Humour, -_ Uncle Sam's 


ROSA ST. ORME— 


MAYNARD, may now be had at the Libraries. 





8vo ornamental wrappe rT. » /. 
Handbook of Foliage — * 
By GEORGE BARNARD, Esq. author 
in Switzerland,” “ Drawing-book of Trees,” 
resolved to CHarGE No | 
PUBLISHING WORKS PRINTED BY 
refunded his original outlay. T 
2 first style greatly under the usnal 
iblishing arrangements enable them to promote 
ntrasted to their Charge. 
d gratuitously in course af Post. 
; Howe aud Co, 16, Great Marlborough-street, 


This book ix completely M'ustrated by Sixty Pro- 

gres-ive Pl ites. fille with various Studi s. in the hest stvle 

of Lithorranhy, and will be found pecu iarly valuable asa 

Text-book for Students 

: INGRAM, C )OKE, and Co., and sold by all 
BookseLers, 














ep 


ust published in one volume, post 8vo., price 4s. 


sli AL and POLFTICAL MORALITY. By 
WILLIAM LOVETT. 
London: SIMPKIN, M ARSHALL, anc a Co. 


ua A Just, published, price 2s. 6d. 
GE SOSTRIS; or, The Priest and The King. 
A Tragedy in Five Acts, by C. H. WILLIAMS ; 
Lone » Aes Hore and Co. Newport: MULLOCK. Or at the residence 
of the Author, Hillgrove, Pontypool. 


SOWERBY'S © ENGLISH BOTANY, First 
1’ 


Edition, royal 8vo.—The few remaining copies of this worl 
forming 36 volumes, and containing 2592 plates full coloured, innum 
bers, at 251, per copy; published at 554. A portion of the plates will 
| be new. 

JOHN E. SOWERBY, 3, Mead-place, Lambeth. 


(HE SCENERY of FRANCE, 5s.; Italy, 
Sicily, 5s.; Switzerland, 5s.; Germany, 5s.; the Rhine, 5s. 
series comprising 50 beautiful views by Finden, Heath, é&c. 
engravings, from the Annuals, 8s. 6d., now becoming scuree. 500 
humourous etchings, by Heath, 5s. 
JAMES REYNOL Ds, 174, Strand ; and all Booksellers, 





ro publishe add, price 2s. post 8vo. handsomely bound in cloth, 


JOSCOL’S LIBRARY; or, OLD BOOKS 
AND OLD TIMES. By the Rev. JAMES ASPINALL, M.A, 
Rector of Althorpe, Lincolnshire, Author of * Sermons Doctrimal and 
Practical,” “ Occasional Sermons,” “ Liverpool a Few Yeags Since.” 
Loudon: WHITPAKER and Co., Ave Maria-lane. Liverpool: 
__D&IGHTON and LAUGHTON, Church-street. 


Reduction in price from 4s. 6d. to 2s. 6d. 
We ARTIN’S ILLUSTRATED NATURAL 


PHILOSOPHY (324 pp.) A complete Course, including nearly 

1000 Mlustrations, Questions, and Expermments, and 300 Engravings 

Upwards of fifty Skeletons of Lectures and Gallery Lessons on Scientific 
Subjects. 

SIMPKI 


Ms ARSHALL, and Co., and HAMILTON, ADAMS, and Co. 


This ; day is published, price Is nl ny 
HE FOOTMARKS OF CHARITY 
Sketches of Sir Thomas Fowell Buxton, aaa th Fry, and 
| Joseph John Gurney. y, Mrs. THOMAS GELDAR 
y the same Author, 
| EMILIE THE TE ACEMAKER. Price 23. 6¢., 
gilt, 3s. 
TRUTH IS EVERYTHING. Price 2s. 6¢., 
gilt, 3s. 
STORIES OF SCOTLAND. Price 2s. 6d., 
| gilt, 3s. 


London : 4 ARTHUR HALL and Co. ; Norwich: JosiAu FLETCHER. 








Just sill lished, price Is. acy boards, 


Cuamni DRS’S REPOSITORY ot INSTRUC- 
TIVE and AMUSING TRACTS.—Volame V. 
CONTENTS: 
No. 33. THE WAR IN CAFFRARIA, 
34. RURAL LIFE IN GREECE. 
35, THE HOPk OF LEASCOMBE. 
36. CAPTAIN JOHN SMITH. 
37. THE COMMERCE OF THE THAMES. 
38. GINEVRA LA BIONDA, 
39. WRITINGS OF THOMAS CARLYLE. 
40, SPIRIT OF THE FAIRY QUEEN. 
Also, Parts LX. and X., containing Nos 33 to 40, price 5dveach. 
Engraved Title, and Contents of Vols. I. to V. may be had of the Book 
sellers, price One Penny Each. 


Price 6d. Paper Cover, ‘ 
CHAMBERS'S POCKET MISCELLANY. 
Volume XX. 
To be continued in Monthly Volumes. 
W. and R. CHAMBERS, Edinburgh; W. 8 Orr and Co,, Amen- 
Corner, London; D. N. CHAMBERS, Glasgow ; J. M‘GLASHAN, Dablin ; 
and sold by all Booksellers. 


POPULAR SCHOOL BOOKS by JOSEPH GUY, Sen., late of the 
sy Military College, and JOSEPH GUY, Jun., of Magdaten-hall, 
Oxor 

( \U ry ’S ROYAL VICTORIA SPELLING- 

BOOK, with Harvey's fine Cuts. Twelfth Thousand. Price 1» 
bound and lettered. 

Guy's British Spelling-book, 95th Ed. Price 1s. 6d. bound, 

Guy's British Primer. 26th Ed. 6d. half-bound. 

i itish Expositor. l4th Ed. Is. 6d. bound. 

sh Reader. with Cuts. 12th Ed. 3s. 6d. roan. 

) nts’ First Question Book. 4th Ed. 9d. or bound Ls, 

Guy’s Learner's Poetic Task Book, 2nd Ed. Is. bound. 

Guy's School Question Book. 10th Ed. with Chart. 4s. 6d. roan 

Guy's Preparatory English Grammar. 6d. cloth. 

Guy's English School Grammar. 14th Ed. 1s. 6d. rod. 

Guy's Orthographical Exercises. 16th Ed. enlarged. 1s. bound. 

Guy's Syntactical Exercises. New Ed. 1s. bound. 

Guy's First English Grammar. 94. or Ls, bound. 

Guy's Outlines to Walker's Themis. 4th Ed. 1s. half-bound 

Guy's First English Exercises on Murray's Plan. 9d. and ls, 

y's Eton Latin Grammar. New Ed. 2s. bound 

’'s Ancient, Modern, and British History. New and improved Eds 

«, fd. each bound. 

Guy s Chart of Universal History, coloured. 4s. 

Guy's Preparatory Geography. New Ed. 7 Maps. 6d. or 9d. bound 

Guy's First Geography, to succeed the above. 7 Maps. 1s. bound. 

Guy's School Geogra; hy. 8 Maps. 22nd Ed. 3s. red. 

Guy's School Atlas, 16 Maps, coloured. 5s, half-bound. 

Guy's Kirst Arithmetic. Script type. 1s. 3d. halt-bound. 

Guy's School Ciphering Book. 4to. llth Ed. 3s, td. half-bound. 

Guy's Tutor’s Assistant, 25th Ed. 2s. bound, 

Guy's Treatise on Bookkeeping. 3rd Ed. 1s. bound. 

Guy's Arithmetical Plan. 9th Ed. 1s. bound. 

Keys to the Grammars, the School Geograpby, and the Arithmoetics 
may be had of the Publishers. 

Guy's Elements of Astronomy, with fine plates. 5s. roan. 

The public will please to bear in mind that the name of both these 

‘ nguished authors is Joseph, and all the works are strictly copy- 

right. 


























London : CRADOCK and Co., 48, Paternoster- row. 


Just Published by Partridge ¢ and Oakey. 


my &vo. price 10s. 
NF IDELITY: : jits ASPECTS, ' C AUSES, and 


AGENCIES. By the Rev. TH MAS PEARXON, Byemouth, 


* | NR. This Essay obtained the Prize of 1001. recently offered ‘by th« 


Coun¢ il of the British Organisation of the kvangelical Alliance. 
*One of the ablest pri ory ere — has issued from the press 
on Infidelity "—Rvangelical Chris ‘om. i 
| THE FEMALE JESU ir ABROAD: a True and 
Romantic Narrative of Real Life; including some account (with His- 
i] Remintscences) of Bonn and the Middle Rhine. By CHARLES 
SEA iER, M.A. Crown Svo. price 7s. 6d. 

*The Female Jesuit, the Sequel to the Female Jesuit, in which Mr 
and Mrs. Luke detail the imposition practised upon them, and the 
Female Jesuit Abroad, form the three acts of as strange a drama ax 
the curtain of — ns lite has been raised to aoe Auas. 

ment of the Hore Apocaly 

CHURC H HISTORY the KEY to ‘PROP HECY : 
a Series of Lectures for Family, School-room, and General Use. Taken 
for the most part me the Rev. E. B. ELLIOTT's * lore Apocalyptica 
Feap. 8vo. cloth, with mp, price 4 : _ 

ISRAEL'S FUTURE: Lectures delivered in the 
Lock Chapdl, in Lent, 1452. By the Rev. CAPEL MOLYNEUX, B.A., 
Minister of the pao Second Thousand. Crown vo. cloth, 4s. 64 






32mo. paper, 6d. ; cloth gilt, ‘ts. 

A BRIEF NOTICE of the LIFE kA te ‘Rev. 
EDWARD BICKERSIETH. By Sir. . EARDLE! 

THE SPIRIT’S MESSAGE to the: CHU 'RCHES : 
a Sermon — in the Loek Chapel, .on sunday, April 7, 1863. By 
the Rev. J.C. RYLE, MLA. Price2d. 

Lundon :  PARTRIDOR a»! OAKEY, 34, Paternoster--ow: ami70, 

Ragewsre-rvad. 
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18, Ghee AT ‘Siesta STREET. 
HURST AND BLACKETT, 
SUCCESSORS TO HENRY COLBURN, 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED THE 
FOLLOWING NEW WORKS. 


—~-- > 


THE DUKE OF BUCKINGHAM’S ME- 
MOIRS of the COURT and.CABINETS of GEORGE IIL 
From Original Family Documents. Second Edition, revised. 


2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits, 30s. 


THE ANSYREEH AND ISMAELEEH, 
a VISIT to the SECRET SECTS of NORTHERN SYRIA. 
By the Rev S,. LYDE, M.A,, late Chaplain at Beyrout. 
1 vol. 10s. 6d. 


LIFE IN SWEDEN; with EXCURSIONS 
in NORWAY and DENMARK. By SELINA BUNBURY 
2 vols. 21s. 

“Theauthor of th's c'ever work never misses a live'y 
sketch. Heridescriptions of life in Swe len, Norway, &e. are 
all piquant, «nd most of them instructive, ilu 
northern | f+ in all its phases, from the palace to the cott 
—Daily News. 

FAMILY ROMANCE: or, DOMESTIC 
ANNALS of the ARISTOCRACY. By J. B. BURK 
Esq. Author. f “The Peerage,” &e. 2 vols. 21s. 

SAM SLICK’S WISE SAWS & MODERN 


INSTANCES; or, WHAT HE SAID, DID, or INVENTED 
2 vols, 21s. 





THE NEW NOVELS. 


ELECTRA: a STORY OF MODE aRN 


TIMES. By the Author of “Rockingham.” 3 vols. with 
Tiustrations by Lord Gera.p Firzerraxp. 


THE YOUNG HEIRESS. BY MRS. 
TROLLOPE. 3 vols. 
“The best of Mrs. Trollope's novels."—Standard. 


“It cannot fail to be highly popular.’ —Observer 
CHARLES AUCHESTER. Dedicated to 
the Right Hon. B. Disraeli. 3 vols. (Just ready 


“Were it not for music, we might in these days say, the 
beautiful is dead.”—Disraeli's Lord George Bentinck, 


LADY MARION. By Mrs. W. FOSTER. 


3 vols. 
“This fasc'nating novel needs not the attraction of th 
name of the Duke of We'l ngton’s niece on the title pige t 


commend it to the novel readers of the fashionable world. 
The work gives evidence of talent of no common order.” 
John Bull 





NEW WORKS AND cEW EDITIONS. 





THE LIFE AND TIMES OF MADAME | 


DE STAEL, By MARIA NORRIS. Post 8vo. With 

Portrait. 98. 

“The witty. clever, and accomplished empress of the 
French salons during one of the most tronbled and excited 
periods in the history of our excitable neighbours has here 
found a convenial biographer. . . Interspersed with 
the private me noirs of th:s accomplished wom in are many 
interesting (ctails of the Revolution, which give additional 
historical ‘value to the work.""-—Obdserver. 

“ The anthoress has given us a trustworthy life of Madame 
de Staél) and haus interwoven with the life so much of the 
details’ of the’ Revo ution as will mike the work a use ful 
guide to the history of the period.” — Daily News. 

MR. ALBERT SMITH’S NEW WORK. 
THE STORY OF MONT BLANC. By 

ALBERT SMITH. Illustrated with numerous Engravings 

by Braker Foster. Post 8vo, 10s, 6d. cloth. 


POEMS. By ALEXANDER SMITH. 
Second Edition. Fep. 5s. cloth 

“In affinence of images end majesty of utterance they are 
already richer than much of the acknowledged poetry 
which stinds highest in the estimation of the age.”—Cham- 
bers’s Journal. 

‘Tt is to the earlier works of Keats and Shelley alone that 
we can look for a counterpartin richness of fancy and f 
of expression.’’—Spectaior. 

“ Revealing awealth of poctical thought and expression. 
—Athenceum. 

** Abounds in passages ove raibwine r with origin: aul and ex 


| 
quisite imagery, kinul d with the fire « f genius, and clothed | 


in a luscious melody of phrase, whi ch stawnp the author us a 
poet—a genuine maker, and not-merely a skilful rbymer.” 
New York Tribune. 


BOGUF’S GUIDES FOR TRAVELLERS. 


“Done in careful, sensible, and workmanlike manner 


Spectator. 


BELGIUM AND THE RHINE. With 


Maps, Pians, and llustrative Views. 6s. cloth. 


SWITZERLAND AND SAVOY. With 


Mapand.lilustrative Views. 6s. cloth. 
Ti. 


FRANCE: With Railway Excursions, 


and inelading’s comp!ete Guide to Paria. [early read, 


THE: TRAVELLER'S DICTIONARY, 
French-Enzlish and Enzlish-Frencl. Roan, 4s ; 
moroced,.5s. La. 


limp 


Day Bosur, Ficet-sfreet. 





SCHOOL PUBLICATIONS 


BY 


DARTON AND CO., 58, HOLBORN-HILL, LONDON, 


PRINTS, &c. | BLAIR’S CATECHISMS, 


USED IN INFANT AND OTHER SCHOOLS. New and Innproved Edition, 9d 
Beautifully Coloured, with great attention to ] THE FIRST, OR MOTHER'S CATECHISM 


Costu 


A SERIES OF PRINTS | THE SECOND, OR MOTHER'S CATECHISM 


] ] > > ATOTITCYP? a 
lllustrat'ng the most interesting events in English Histo i} THE THIRD, OR MOTHER’S CATECHISM. 
By FRANK HOWARD By tl DAVID BLAIL 
‘ ry 
| wh id 1 vii 
: Cat 8 es t they: continu: to susta 
1. Alfred and the | ] | served | ya 1 ms of t 
! " 
2. Ca ( ré j ) t rv id 
ourtic I i Il : rs } ; 
Henry II., Becket, and th Populace oa tl Jeath y es 8 these favonr ' ¢ 
Beg -ar of Wat Tyler iis ns are st ll regarded by tie i.tellig h 
4. King John signing Magna °. P Henr i ¢ purn 3 juahetl f variety h 
Charta Justice Ga-coigt inform tion they contain, as well as for the admirable 
» Queen Eleanor preserv 10. Queen Margaret and the inpi ity and perspicuity with which that infor 1 is 
ing the Lit f Edward Robbers 
the Firs. ll. Edward VI founding 9 
6. Queen Philip } s Hospital 


the Lives 





[——awr 6d. TD WILSONs 
seinem CATECHISMS. 





NEW SERIES OF SCRIPTURE Just published; price 94 


PRINTS, THE 





With Texts and References to adapt them for a regular svies | CATECHISM OF AGRICULTURAL 
of Lessons in Seviptare Histor CHEMISTRY 
By FRANK HOWARD. 
Beautifully Coloured, price 6d. each. anes 
New Editions of the fullowine C 
) 1 lestame! a | Ss and New lestament Series, cach 
ee. oie by the Rey. T. WILSON, 
Price 9d. each. 
ONE SHILLING PRIN TS. FIRST LESSONS is NATURAL PHILOSOPHY 
1. Geometry forI fant Sct { \ l b SECOND LESSONS mw NATURAL PHILOSO- 
and Nurseries. Pi tures. PHY. 
2. Clock Face with moveable 5. M nies, especiilly for 
hinds Infant Schools rHIRD LESSONS ts NATURAL PIIILOSOPHY 


3. A shect of Insects 


FIRST CATECHISM OF COMMON THINGS 


ILLUSTRATIVE ASTRONOMY, | SECOND CATECHISM OF COMMON THINGS 


THIRD CATECHISM OF COMMON THINGS 
CATECHISM OF BIBLE HISTORY. 


Four Plates, ls. each. Showing 


ihe Seasons. The Planetary System 


The 
i ie 


THE LOCOMOTIVE ENGINE, 


Full ¢ 


nd interior views, with numbers and names to the parts 


fides and Phases of the | The Effet of Refra i CATECHISM OF ENGLISH HISTOR 
Moon. 


FIRST CATECHISM OF GEOGRAPHY 
CATECHISM OF MUSIC. 

CATECHISM OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR 
CATECHISM OF ASTRONOMY. 
CATECHISM OF BOTANY, Two Parts 


loured, on a Jar S t of royal, 


THE STATIONARY ENGINE, = CATECHISM OF BIOGRAPHY, Two Part: 


CATECHISM OF MODERN HISTORY 






Full coloured. on a large sheet of royal, containing exteri 
ind interior views, with numbers and names to the p 5 The great success whi has . it | c 
= nd, and Third Mothei 31 " D “ 
ineluced the Pu $ I 4 rd th t f 8 
AY EHP t t , 
THE LORD’S PRAYER. system, by a ies on t st ! 
under * sul n and i f l 
imperial sheet, in four « s, for Cl ‘ls, Ck Ss, WILSON | vant of s 1 a Series, skilfull 
Schouls, & ig been t 
Coloured in the best style, gf Magipaigee drawn from 
Nature by Blyth and Lichte n 





royal sheet DARTON’S SCHOOL 
TWO SHILLING PRINTS. LI 


of r} Comparat 


of as Now ady, Pr s 
rhe Copper Mine; a section DARTON’S NEW JUNIOR CLASS ATLAS, 
showir the various pro- coloured. 
ses of working a Mine. 
Also, New Editions of the previous volun DARTON'S 
SCHOOL LIBRALY, as fullows 


a WES SERIES OF TERE | yn. i ELE Or crocesrat 


sly done for the Home and Colonial Infint-School | 1, PSE Sy aS 
ar, dram hou Hates ashen Sten Gatek aa ue | T | Oh TORT OF MCLANE 

inches Vol. TU. BIRST READING BOOK for JUNIOR 
Price 10s. 6d. the set of Fift , or ls. eacl CLASSES, 1s. 


Vol. IV. POETICAL SCHOOL. LOOK FOR 


POPULAR ILLUSTRATIONS OF JUNLOR CLASSEs, 


COMPARATIVE ANATOMY. Vol. V. EXERCISES FOR THE SENSES, 1s. 


the Relat:on of the Benes to the External Form « Vol. VL SHORT INTRODUCTION to FRENCH 
the Animal (extra volume), Is. 
1 Thirteen Plates, in a Wrapper, price I4s Vol. VIL. MODERN FRENCH WORD BOOK 
By WATERHOUSE HAWKINS, by M. pe ta Vor, ls. 


DARTON AND CO, 


RIGINAL INFANT-SCHOOL AND JUVENILE LIBRARY DEPOT, 


58, HOLBORN-HILL, LONDON 


[Avua. 1, 
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NEW PLAN OF PUBLISHING. 
OBERT HARDWICKE, Printer and Publisher, 38, Carey-street, Lincoln’s-inn, 


begs to inform Authors and Possessors of MSS. that he has brought into successful operation a PLAN of PUBLISHING 
which secures an extended publicity, and considerable Pecuniary Advantage to the Author, without his sustaining any risk 
or loss of interest in his Copyright. Post free, on receipt of Six Stamps. 





Early in AUGUST, in large octavo, price One Guinea, cloth, 


1 7 TT i @] T 
SOYER’S PANTROPHEON. 
The History of Food, and its Preparation, from the Earliest Ages of the World. 
By the Author of “ The Gastronomic Regenerator,” and the “ Modern Housewife, or Ménagére,” &c. 
EMBELLISHED WITH FORTY-TWO STEEL-PLATE ENGRAVINGS, 
Illustrating the greatest gastronomic marvels of Antiquity. 


London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co., Stationers’ Hall Court. 





NOTICE. 


A REVISED LIST OF SURPLUS BOOKS 
MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY, 


And offered to the Librarians of Literary Institutions, Town Libraries, &c., at GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, for CASH, is 
NOW READY, and will be forwarded, postage-free, on application, 


CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, 510, New Oxford-street. 





NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 
THE BEST NEW WORKS 
may be had in succession from 
MUDIES SELECT LIBRARY 
By every SUBSCRIBER of ONE GUINEA PER Se maey all First-Class Country Subscribers of Two Guineas 
and upwards. 


Literary Institutions and Book Societies are supplied on Liberal Terms. 


For Prospectuses apply to CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, 510, New Oxford-street. 


ALL 





Cheap Edition, 5s. Best Edition, 8s. 6d. 
BOTANY MADE SIMPLE—A BOOK FOR STUDENTS AND THE YOUNG. 


Now ready, TWO EDITIONS of 


BARKER’S SIMPLIFIED HANDBOOK OF FIELD BOTANY, 


ENTITLED 
THE BEAUTY OF FLOWERS IN FIELD & WOOD. 
A Cheap Edition, with Uncoloured Plates, 5s.; and an Edition with Coloured Plates, at 8s. 6d. 


London: LONGMAN; SIMPKIN; HAMILTON; WHITTAKER; LOW and SON. Edinburgh: 
OLIVER and BOYD. Dublin: J. M‘'GLASHAN. Bath: BINNS and GOODWIN. 








Just published, price 6s. 
DU ODLE Y R ON A N: 
Or, THE BIBLE versus ERROR, 


With an Introduction by the Rev. WILLIAM M‘ILWAINE, A.M., Incumbent of St. George's, Belfast. 





Third Thousand, Price One Shilling, 
D | TOM r 
BEAUTY: 


A POEM. BY THE AUTHOR OF “SILENT LOVE.” 


For Opinions of the Press on this exquisite Poem, see Prospectuses: to be had of all Booksellers 


London: ROBERT HARDWICKE, 38, Carey-street, Lincoln’s-inn. 





Just Published, SECOND EDITION, 


THE EGGS OF BRITISH BIRDS, 
DISPLAYED IN A SERIES OF ENGRAVINGS, COPIED AND COLOURED FROM NATURE, 


WITH DESCRIPTIONS AND ANECDOTES OF BRITISH BIRDS. 


Foolscap 8vo. beautifully bound, price 6s. 6¢.—This handsome volume 
Gives the exact representation of the Size, Shape, and Colour of the Eggs of our British Birds; and 
Contains a clear and correct Description of the Eggs: together with numerous Anecdotes and Facts concerning British 
sirds. 

To the Young this Volume is well adapted fora Present. It satisfies their curiosity to acquire a knowledge of one of 
the most interesting branches of Natural History, in an innocent and agreeable manner. 

To the Student of Oology and the Ornithologist the Work is to be highly commended, as it forms a correct 
and elegant Guide-book to these Sciences. 


LITERARY GAZETTE.—“ An excellent popular introduction to the study of Ornithology, as well as a Manual of British 
Oology. The Author is an ardent and intelligent observer of Nature, and has the art of agreably communicating 
his knowledge.” 

THE Critic, Lonpon Literary JournaL.—“ A very beautiful book. An extraordinary specimen of typography. It is 
just the work for a present to youth, in whom it is desired to cultivate a taste of Natural History.” 


London: LONGMAN and Co.; SIMPKIN and Co.: HAMILTON and Co.; WHITTAKER and Co.; 
LOW and SON. Bath: BINNS and GOODWIN. 











Just published, One Volume, post 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


THE TURKS IN EUROPE: 
A SKETCH OF MANNERS AND POLITICS IN THE 
OTTOMAN EMPIRE. 
BY BAYLE ST. JOHN, 
Author of ‘ Village Life in Egypt,” ‘‘ Two Years’ Residence 
in a Levantine Family,” &c. 

“ The little tractate on the ‘Turksin Europe’ is particu- 
larly full of matter. Mr. St. John has seen much of the 
Turks, and sketches vigorously with a few bold strokes their 
manners and capacities as an European nation. It is full of 
animation, anecdote, and point, conveying in a graphic and 
effective way much infurmation.”—Zzaminer. 


CRANFORD. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “MARY BARTON,” “RUTH,” &e. 
Reprinted from Household Words. 
Small 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 

“There is so much delicate, feminine observation, so mucl: 
bright and genial humour, shadowed every now and then by 
passages of quiet pathos, that the book transports us into 
this secluded village, makes us intimate with its old-world 
ways, and stands out in the memory like an experience."— 
Leader. 

READING FOR TRAVELLERS. 
Just published, foolscap, price One Shilling, 


SAMUEL JOHNSON. 
BY THOMAS CARLYLE. 
Reprinted from ‘Critical and Miscellaneous Essays.” 
Recently Published, 

CHARACTER AND ANECDOTES OF CHARLES THE SECOND, Is. 
MONTENEGRO AND THE SLAVONIANS OF TURKEY, Is. 6d. 
THe VitLace Doctor, Is. 
FRANKLIN’s Footsteps; a Sketch of Greenland, &c., 1s. 6/ 
Magic AND Wirtcucrart, Is. 
OLp Roaps AND New Roaps, 1s. 


London: Cuapman and Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 


SCHOOL BOOKS. 


——--—-— -——— - 


Ackworth Vocabulary. New Edi- 


tion. Price 1s. 6d., cloth. 


Barbauld’s Lecons Pour desEnfans. 


New Edition. Price 2s. cloth lettered. 


Giles’s English Parsing Lessons. New 
Edition. Price 2s. 6d. cloth. 


Hen ’s Histories of Greece and 


Rome. Price 2s. each. 


Rowbotham’s Derivative Spelling- 
Book. New Edition. Price 1s. 6d. 


Bellinger’s One Hundred Choice 
Fables imitated from La Fontaine, for the Use of Chil- 
dren, and all Persons beginning to learn the Frencr 
LanGuaGE ; with a Dictionary of the Words and Idiomatic 
Phrases Grammatically Explained. New Edition, revised 
and corrected by C. J. DELILLE, Professor at Christ's 
Hospital, &c. &c. Price 2s. in cloth. 

Rowbotham’s Guide to French Con- 
versation. A New Edition. Price 2s. 6d. neatly bound. 











M‘HENRY’S SPANISH COURSE. 


I. 

A New and Improved Grammar. 
Designed for every class of Learners, and especially for 
Self-instruction. Containing the Elements of the Lan- 
guage and the Rules of Etymology and Syntax exem 
plified ; with Notes and Appendix, consisting of Dialogues. 
Select Poetry, Commercial Correspondence, &c. &c. New 
Edition, revised. 12mo, 8s, bound. 


Il. 
Exercises on the Etymology, Syntax, 
Idioms, &c., of the Spanish Language. Fifth Edition 
4s. bound. 


Ill. 
Key to the Exercises. 4s. bound. 


IV. 
Synonymes of the Spanish Language 
x, 


plained. In 12mo. and 8vo. 5s. 6d. 





SCRIPTURE CLASS BOOKS. 

Analysis and Summary of Bible His- 
tory, and of the Laws of Moses, with a Connexion between 
the Old and New Testaments, a Harmony of the Gospels, 
a continuous History of St. Paul, and Introductory Outlines 
of their Geography, Critical and Political History, Authen- 
ticity and Inspiration, with Copious Notes, Chronologicai 
Tables, &c. By J. T. WHEELER, F.R.G.S., Author of 
‘* Analysis of Herodotus and Thucydides.” New Editions. 
In 2 vols. post 8vo. cloth, price 5s. 6d. each. 


A New Scripture Atlas to illustrate 
the above, comprising Five Coloured Maps, a large View 
of Jerusalem, and Plan of the Ancient City, with an 
Analysis and Summary of the Historical Geography of the 
Bible, and a copious Index. Price 7s. 6d. small folio 
neatly bound. 





New Edition, in 12mo, price 6s. bound in cloth, 
Studies in English Poetry ; with Short 
Biographical Sketches and Notes Explanatory and Critical 
Intended as a Text-book for the higher classes in Schools, 
and as an Introduction to the Study of English Literature. 
By JOSEPH PAYNE. 
Also, price 3s. cloth, gilt edges, : 
Select Poetry for Children. Ninth 
Edition. 
London: ArrHurR Hatt, Virtue, and Co., 
25, Paternoster-row. 
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Report by the Poard of 
THE LONDON INDISPUTABLE LIFE POLICY COMPANY, 


TO THE 























































ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING OF THE MEMBERS, 
HELD AT THE LONDON TAVERN ON SATURDAY, JUNE 11, 1853. 


_ In presenting their ANNUAL REPORT to your consideration, the Board are enabled again to submit a statement showing a highly satisfactory progress in the business of the 
Company. 

The Balance Sheet, and also a Statement of the Receipts and Expenditure for the year 1852, and a Staternent and Valuation of the Assets ard Liabilities of the Company, as at 3ist 
December last, audited and certitied, are presented to the Meeting; from which it appears that after providing for the payment of every Policy and every outstanding debt. ineluding 
preliminary expenses attending the formation of the Company, the establishment of agencies, and every other expenditure, there was, at that period, a balance of £39,398 Os. 14. 
in favour of the Company. 

The difference between the value of current premiums and future claims is of course not yet realised; but a low rate of interest (only 3 per cent.) having been assumed as the basis of 
the calculation, and as the rate of mortality adopted has been found to be higher than the Company has experienced, and no part of the profit to arise from discontinued and surrendered 
Polici 8 has been included in the valuation, the estimate must be regarded as sufficiently low. 

The first declaration of profits (which belong exclusively to the assured) is by your Deed of Constitution appointed to be made at the Annual General Meeting of 1854, and will be 
applicable to those who shall have paid five annual premiums; thereafter the profits will be apportioned annually,—the Board expect that the first reduction of Premiums, to be declared 
at your next Annual Meeting, will exceed 25 per cent. : 

In the year embraced in the accounts now presented, 570 proposals have been received, for the assurance of £177,628 2s., of which 430 have been accepted and completed, being rathei 
more than thatof the preceding year, assuring £115,201 12s. 6d., and yielding in annual premiums the sum of £4,263 12s. 

The number of Policies issued since the establishment of the Company up to the first instant, has been 1831, and the total sum assured £531,115 ls. 6d. After deducting the Policies 
that have become claims, those that have expired, and those discontinued, there remain 1347 Policies, yielding an annual income of £15,262 14s. 2d. 

The claims of last year amounted only to £2550, making the total amount of the claims, from the commencement of the Company, £6491 14s., being much smaller in amount, and 
fewer in number, than the calculated expectancy, tending to show that due caution has been used in the selection of lives. The premiums reccived upon expired and lapsed policies, 
which no longer continue obligations on the Company, have amounted to £3260 16s. 4d. ; 

In appreciating the satisfactory progress of the Company, and its present condition, two important facts will be kept in mind. In the first place that there is no Proprietary beds 
whose funds might have been applied in loan transactions, and by that means have increased the business of the Company, but whose annual dividends must be paid, to some exten‘, 
out of the p emiums of the assured, thereby diminishing their profits ; and, in the second place, that the Board have declined, sometimes at the hazard of displeasing active agents, te 
enter into any annuity transactions, which, although they would have added to the available funds, and might have been used to increase the Assurance business, would have more than 
prop rtionately increased the liabilities of the Company ; and the recent reduction in the rate of interest has shown that the resolution to decline that kind of business has been salutary 
and advantageous. , 

Since your last meeting, great exertions have been made by interested parties to depreciate the value of the principle of Indisputability, as applied to the practice of Life Assurance. 
The steady and successful progress of this Company, who introduced that valuable principle, without which no Life Policy can be a real assurance or a complete security, and a general 
demand on the part of the public for its adoption, have stimulated the exertions of those who refuse to grant Indisputahle Policies; and the fact of this Company having refused to 
recognise a demand made upon them, which was in fact already satisfied, has been seized upon as an argument against the principle of Indisputability, although the cirenmstances do pot 
warrant any such conclusion. A father having a pecuniary interest in his son’s attaining a certain age, applied for an ordinary assurance on his life, payable whenever he should happen 
to die, which was declined by the company as being a speculative or gambling assurance. The father, thereupon, made a statement as to the am unt and endurance of his interest in 
his s)n’s life, and a special assurance was granted for two years, for which a corresponding small premium was paid. The son attained the age to which the contingency applied, and the 
father received the full amount of the sum assured against. The Policy having been applied for and granted merely for a definite and special purpose, and paid for as sch, necessarily 
terminated with the risk. In the present state of the question, the Board are precluded from entering more fully into the circumstances of the case; but it is manifest that the demand is 
alike untenable and unjust, and that the doctrine of Indisputability is not in the s'ightest degree affected by ft. 

The Directors and Members cannot but fee! highly gratified at seeing the position the Company has attained; and the Members are again reminded that the profits, which belong 
exclusively to themselves, may be much increased by their own individual exertions. 











London: 72, Lombard-street, June 11, 1853. By order of the Board, ALEX. ROBERTSON, Manager. 
Assets. Liabilities. 

£ s. d. £ &. & 
Present Value of the Premiums payable for Policies current at Dec. 31,1852 209,232 0 2) Present Value of the Sums under Assurance at Dec. 31, 1852 .............. 179,209 17 8 
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in the ease of ordinary Policies, upon the import of past and perhaps forgotten circumstances, and Office Documents. 


al} doubt and anxiety as to the future. ALEXANDER ROBERTSON: Manager. 
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TO READERS. 


In compliance with the request of its subscribers, 


| commencing with the last number. the Clerical 


Journal and Church and University Chronicle will 


| be published fortnightly instead of monthly; viz. 


on the 8th and 22nd of each month. The design 
has grown as the requirement of a good Church 
Journal was made manifest by the hearty welcome 


| it received, and the extraordinary success that 


has attended the endeavour to supply such a 
With extended space, many sources of 
intelligence will be opened to the Churchman 
which were impracticable within the limits of a 
monthly issue. 

And this has 
slightest 
scribers. 


been accomplished with the very 
addition of annual cost to the sub- 
Already a considerable advantage was 
given to those who were also subscribers to Tue 
Critic. That advantage has been yet further 
extended in the fortnightly issue. They will re- 
ceive exactly double the number of papers and a 
doubled amount of intelligence at a charge of 
only 10s. per annum, if paid in advance, the 
Clerical Journal being, in fact, supplied to sub- 
scribers to Tue Critic at little more than half 
its published price. 

The number published on the 22 
tained the following :— 

The Chureh: its Sayings and Doings.—The Uni- 
Cambridge: Its Sayings and Doings.— 
The Irish Ecclesiastical World.—Arnold’s True and 
False Religion.—Dr. Grant and the Mountain Nesto 
rians.—Trench’s Lectures on the Lessons in Proverbs. 
—De Sauley’s Journey round the Dead Sea.—Deles- 
sert's Journey to the Accursed Cities —Hymns for 
Public Worship.—Gurney’s Church Psalmody.—Dr, 
IIo: k's Discourses on the Controversies of the Day. 


nd July con- 


| —Christmas’s Seenes in the Life of Christ.—Brad- 


ley’s Sermons.—The Vicar and his Duties. —Robin- 


son’s Missions. —Robins’s Argument for the Royal 
Supremacy. — Charity and the Clergy.—The Lay 





Churchman’s Year Book for 
Abroad.—Ecclesiastieal 


Member's Guide.—The 
1853.—Religious Literature 


Music. — Notes and Queries. — Correspondence. — 
Church News. — University and Collegiate News, 
KC. &C. 


TO ADV E RTISE RS. 
Tue Critic will give to advertisers the full benefit 
of the repeal of the advertisement duty. 

The extent and unequalled character of its cir- 
culation, which is wholly among the most intel- 
ligent and wealthy, and diffused throughout the 
United Kingdom, has been acknowledged by the 
many advertisers who resort to it, because ex- 
perience has proved its value to them. 

Anticipating a considerable increase of short 
advertisements, which alone can be materially 
affected by the repeal of the duty, THe Critic 
has framed a scale of charges, which will enable 
those who have brief announcements to make of 
books and other artieles, that will not repay the 
cost of long advertisements, to introduce them to 
the public at an extremely small cost. The scale 
of charges for advertisements in Tue Criric will 
henceforth be: 

Rew wy Mon 


For 15 words, or 2 lines... ... Od. 
For 25 words, or 3 lines 6d. 
For 40 words id. 





For every additional 10 words, or line 0s. 6« 
If ordered for 3 insertions, a reduction of 20 per 
cent.; if for six insertions, 25 per cent. 

Sums under 10s. may be sent in postage stamps; 
larger sums by post-office order, payable to Mr. 
Joun Crockrorp, at the Strand post-office. 

This day, 
BeautiruL Porrry, No. XIV., price 3d., containing 
the Choicest Poetry in the English language, selected 


by the Editors of the Critic. Also, Parts I. to III., 
price 1s. each. 
SacrED Poetry, No. IIL, price 3d., 2 collection of 


the best Sacred Poetry in our language for Families, 
&e. by the Editors of the Clerical Journal. 
SeLecrep SERIES OF FrENcH LITERATURE, 
price 5d., translated, with original memoirs. 


No. III., 
Nos. I. 


to II]. contain the choicest letters of Madame de 
Sévigné. (Fortnightly.) 


Wir anp Humovr, No. VIL, price 3¢., containing 
the really good things of this class, and carefully 
excluding all improprieties. Selected by the Edi- 
tors of the Critic. (Monthly.) Part I., price 1s., 
may still be had. 

N.B.—Some copies of each of the above stamped for 
transmission by post, and will be sent to any per- 
son inclosing four postage stamps to the Publisher, 
at the Office; or twelve stamped numbers of either 
will be forwarded on the day of publication by 
post, free, to any person paying 3s. 6d. in advance 
in postage stamps. They may also be had through 
all Booksellers in the Country. 

Crrric Office, 29, Essex-street, Strand. 
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NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

* JAPAN."—The correspondent who writes on this subject is informed, | 
that Levyssvhn’s book contains no reference to the particular MS. in | 
question. Perhaps the best course for our correspondent would be, to 
apply to Sir Frederick Madden, the keeper of the manuscripts in th 
British Mu<eum, from whom, or from some officer in the same depart- 
ment, he will probably meet with every assustance in the prosecution of 
his researches 

“ CURIOSO,”—We are not sufficiently acquainted with Spanikh Literature 

“A CORRESPONDENT” informs us that it was stated in an American 
paper, some time since, that the author of *‘ Vestiges of Creation” was a 
Mr. Frederick Augustus Kentish, af New York, who died suddenly at 
Liverpool. 

MR. R. DILLON BOYLAN informs us that he was the translator of Mr. 
Bohn’s recent publication of ** Memoirs of the late European Kevolution, 
by an Austrian Officer,” and not Mr. Kelly, as we had stated 

DR. MCGILVKAY’S letter ts much too long for our restricted space. We 
quite ag’ er with him, however, in his objections to Hationalism, and we 
have always so avowed. 

“F. C. D.'s" lines are not adapted for us. 
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Fontan Literary Baurnal. 





THE CRITIC AT HOME. 

Parks and open spaces for the people, if possible 
in the midst of crowded districts to which they 
might play the part of lungs, have long been de- 
manded by sanitary reformers ; and if not so much 
as could have been wished for has been effected 
in that direction, a great deal has been done, both 
in the metropolis and in the provinces, and always 
with results of a kind to stimulate to further 
exertions. Quite a new phasis of this movement, 
and one founded on esthetic rather than on 
sanitary requisitions, is exhibited in the recent 
meeting of some of the chief London artists, 
calling upon the Government to purchase Hamp- 
stead Heath, that it may be preserved uninclosed | 
and unbuilt upon for the sketching purposes of 
the artist. At first sight, such a request might 
provoke a smile; and indeed we cannot help 
thinking that on this occasion the artists have 
aeted rather too independently and tooexclusively, 
and that both for themselves and for their object 
it would have been better had they united with 
the body of the public in a request, the conces- 
sion of which is no less important to the unartistic 
than to the artistic denizen of the metropolis. 
And yet it is a testimony either to the high 
culture of the age, or to the high patronage 
which art in general must enjoy, and the high 
position which it must be conscious of occupying, | 
when we find its professors coming forward, 
without being saluted by a burst of ridicule, to 
request the expenditure of so very considerable a 
sum of money as that required for the present 
object—not for the erection of a picture-gallery, 
not even for the purchase of pictures, but for 
the acquisition of a mere sketching-ground, in- 
violate for ever to the bearers of the portfolio and 
the crayon. That a movement based on this one 
argument, and supported by a single class, should 
meet with success, or even with attention from 
the Government, is scarcely to be expected, even 
were poor Haypown alive to back it with his 
indomitable and ubiquitous clamour. What we 
would recommend therefore would be a junction 
on the part of the artists with some of those 
representatives of the general public who hav 
always leisure and spare energy to 
to the furtherance of a public interest The 
matter, indeed, has been frequently before th« 
public in the shape of a summons to protest 
against some threatened or dreaded inclosure of 
the heath, and the public has always responded 
with a vigour that has ensured a successful re- 
sistance. With London stretching its polypus 
arms in every direction, every man who has 
a relish for fresh air and a seat on the 
greensward must feel quite as deep an interest 
as the artist can do in the preservation of 
Hampstead Heath from the all-conquering 
march of brick and mortar; and he might plead 
for the national annexation of a favourite region 
with quite as much reason as have those, suecess- 
fully it is said, who have been enforcing on the 
attention of the Woods and Forests the claims | 
of one bank of the Thames to a fringing walk | 
that shall stretch from Chelsea to Westminster. | 
Before long we hope to see inaugurated a general 
movement for the preservation of Hampstead | 
Heath. Already here and there there are 
symptoms of encroachment which we presume to 
be legal; and if much more time be lost, effort 
and remonstrance may be too late. 

Meanwhile, not only Sir Wittram MOoves- 
WORTH in his department is intent on beautifying 
the metropolis, but our versatile Home Sxcre- 
TARY is preparing for a campaign much more 
useful than that of most foreign wars—against the 
general enemy, London smoke. At the recent en- 
tertainment at the Mansion House, Lord-PatmMer- 


| 


devote 





| will persuade the House of Commons into passing 


| to be derive 


| the good designer by th 


| a Betis 
| STON called on the City tohelp him in his struggle 


against the giant o’ercanopying nuisance; and we 
are anxious to see how easily so lively a statesman 


anti-smoke measures, much more stringent pro- 


| bably than past ones which have had to fight their 


Parliamentary way inch by inch. We may expect 
to find angry pleaders for the rights of smoke, 
and sarcastic assertors of the doctrine that it is 
impossible to define “opacity,” melting into tender 
and yieldirg acquiescence before the playful and 
persuasive Viscount. Indeed, from his speech 
already referred to, it is impossible 
vast may be the architectural or decor: 
bition of the politician who has hitherto been 
known chiefly as the terror of absolutist states- 
men. If the m: i 
a3 the makers of protocols, they might pi 
their ears at Lord 
Canova’s saying, that London needed only to be 
white to be a paradise. It was the proudest 
boast of Augustus, that he found Rome stone 
and left it marble. 
cent aspirations may be forming in Lord Pat- 
MERSTON’S breast, and whether he be not intend 
ing toemulate the energy, and secure the self- 
complacency, of the Roman emperor, by enabling 
himself to say that he found London brick, and 
left it stone ? We observe too som« contemplated 
amendments in the Metropolitan Buildings Act, 
and would press upon his Lordship’s attention one 
of the chief causes which has induced opposition 
to measures of that useful class. We refer toa 
suspicion, very possibly an unfounded one, that 
in some cases the district surveyors are not in- 
accessible to bribes; and if there be any way of 
electing or selecting them so as to remove or 
diminish any ground for this fear, it should be 
immediately attempted or considered. In truth we 
see no reason why, as there is already more than 
one college for civil engineers, there should not be 
colleges both for builders and for architects. Next 
to our bodies, perhaps, in importance to our com- 
fort, rank those larger bodies, the houses we in- 
habit; and a great deal of educational effort, that 
is wasted elsewhere, might be usefully applied in 
training our builders and architects to a know- 
ledge of the best modes of uniting the wri/e and 
the du/ce in the habitations both of rich and poor. 
The newly-published volumes of the Minutes 
of Council for Edueation contain a good deal of 
correspondence respecting the introduction of 
instruction in drawing into the various schools, 
aided by grants from the Stat Schools of 
Design, it is clearly proved, are not enough; and 
they have turned out as Mechanics’ Institutes 
might have turned out, had no provision been 
made for the instruction of the mass of the peo- 
ple in a knowledge of the alphabet. That Cor 
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| mitte of the Board of Trade, which forms the 


department of Practical Art, has offered its co- 
operation to the Committee of Council for Edu- 
cation; and, under certain conditions of support 
from the locality, they have offered to each public 
school to appoint in it a competent drawing- 
master, and to guarantee him th 
certain income for a fixed period, in case the fees 
from the instruction for the scho- 
lar should not be sufficient for that purpose. ‘The 
excellent speeches, printed in the blue 
before us, of Mr. Coie, the general Superinten- 
dent of Management, and of Mr. Repcrave, th 
Superintendent of Art, on the occasion of the 
opening of an elementary drawing- school at 
Westminster, are well worthy the attention of 
friends of education Without dealing in any 
transcendentalism about high art, both gentl 

men show, in a plain and perspicuous manner, 
the practical and fruitful advantages to the arti 
san, and to many classes of manufacturing ope- 
ratives, likely to accrue from a_ knowledge, 
however elementary, of the art of drawi Even 
the welfare of the general public would appear 
to be interested in a general knowledge of art. 
And Mr. CoLe grows almost pathetic when h 

dilates on the obstruction thrown in the way of 
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public uninstructed in art ie public,” he 
says, “are insensible to the merits of their 
works, be they ever so great, what mockery is it 
to be training a band of designers, misdirecting 
their labours, and sacrificing their hopes? There | 
are many retail tradesmen,” he continues, “ who | 
relate the thraldom they feel in the necessity of | 
pandering to the low, uneducated taste of the 
majority of their customers. If their shops con 
tained only objects of correct taste, the proprie- 
tors would soon find their names in the Gazette.” 
For our own part, we heartily welcome any 


— 


expansion of public education, whether in the 
direction of industrialism or of practical art, 
which shall tend to render it less exclusively 
“intellectual,” as it is called, or dependent on 
the cultivation of the memory, as it might be 
called. Let there be digging and drawing, as 
well as geography and parsing, and a healthy 
balance kept up between the physical and the 
intellectual. Music, the most generally pleasing 
of arts, we hope to see universally introduced 
into schools. At Mechanics’ Institutions there 
draws” so potently 


as music; and as the Society of Arts has broken 








is no entertainment which “ 


down in its attempted organisation of lecturers 
it might do good service by an effort in the direc- 
tion of supplying Mechanics’ Institutions with 
cheap and good musical entertainments. 


China is the last place from which we would 
expect to be enlightened on the subject of ele- 
mentary instruction, yet, according to report, 
Dr. Bowrine told the Committee of the House 
of Commons, now sitting to consider the pro- 


priety of a 
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‘imal coinage, that, wit 
system, and an abacus which he proc a 
little Chinese child learned n arithmetical 
skill in a week than at present does an English 
one in months. A general impre ssion prevails 
that the report of the Commitee will be favour- 
able to the introduction into England of a deci- 
mal coinage, a measure which many men of 
science, and several men of industry, have long 
united to further. 

Baths and wash-houses are 
where i 





spreading every- 
1 the metropolis, ratepayers cheerfully 
granting a rate, and the old prejudice against 
“interference with private enterprise” giving way 
before the general belief in the inadequacy of the 
voluntary principle to furnish such establish- 
ments on a scale suitable to the wants of the 
working people. In Manchester, where a rate 
has not yet been struck for that purpose, the 
number of baths of any kind is miserably small, 
¢ the nature of the employments of 
the population; and though Free Libraries and 
food for the mind are excellent things in their 
way, public lavatories and cleanness of skin 
should take the precedence. Scotland, though 

brated for the intelligence and piety 
of its inhabitants, has for ages suffered under the 
reproach of being insensible to the truth of the 
proverb which ranks cleanliness after godliness; 
and accordingly we regret to see that the town 
council of Edinburgh has recently refused to 
grant the prayer of a petition from the working- 
requesting that som led public 
baths which exist in Auld should ‘be 
with a view 


ider municipal manag 
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itan system works 

admirably, combining as it Py rom the 
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parish, with 
use these lavatory establish 
working-men of Edinburg! 
reiteration of their rational request. 

One portion of the claims put forward on behalf 
of Scotland by the National Association for-re 
rievances which is getting under way 
north of the Tweed, has some title upon our 
i It is that which refers to the aims 
its for the 
relation to 
imperial 
scheme, and in due proportion to the similar 
grants which are freely voted by Parliament to 
England, and to ever-clamorous Ireland. Ata 
recent meeting of the Highland Society, the 








dress of 


of Scotland to receive Government 


furtherance of art and science, in du 


the importance of Scotland in the genera 








neglected state of the ordnance survey of Scot- 
land was emphatically insisted on, and mentton 
was made of the progress of an application sent 


establishment in 


to Government for the Scotland 
of a Museum of Practical Geology and Applied 
Geological Museum in 
Irish Industry 
contem- 


Chemistry, similar to the 
London, and the Museum ot 
in Dublin One of our Edinbureh 
poraries (The Guardian), we observe, is mooting @ 
claim on the part of the Edinburgh Botanieal 
Gardens to a grant of twenty thousand pounds 
from Government for new buildings and other 
appliances, to put the institution commensurate 
with its importance as the botanical school of the 
metropolis of Scotland. “ Such a sum, * says our 
contemporary, “ would be fully one-h ilf less than 
was voted a few years ago to Kew Gardens for 
building alone, although we believe that, if-a 
Scotch member could be found hardy enough'to 
make the demand, a commission of lunacy would 
be appointed to sit upon him and report respect- 
ing his sanity.” 

It has long been a st 
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certain class of persons in this country, that 
whatever the Government undertakes it does 
badly—that its ships are the worst that can be 
built, its public edifices the most tasteless con- 
ceivable, and its interference in any practical 
operation to be heartily deprecated and stoutly 
resisted. In one department of the public ser- 
vice private enterprise has long been innovating; 
we mean of course the Post-office,—all the 
transit-work of which, with the rise of railways, 
and the growth of a world correspondence, it 
has become impossible for the Government to 
execute. If we are to believe in the sincerity of 
a letter, quoted in our contemporary the 
Atheneum, from the agent of the “Glasgow and 
New York Steam Ship Company,” private enter- 
prise is about to fulfil the fondest wishes of 
Exiuvu Burritt with respect to an oceanic penny 


humanly hardened or depraved indeed, if he do 
not prefer cheerful labour to the sullen indolence 
of the solitary cell. 

The reproductive employment of paupers was 
| till lately a favourite scheme with a certain class 
| of social philosophers in this country; but emi- 
| gration and both manufacturing and agricultural 
| prosperity, by thinning the labour market, have 
| reduced adult able-bodied pauperism to zero, and 
| cut away the ground from under the feet of the 
| National Poor Law Association. At the same 
| time the refusal of Australia any longer to re- 
| ceive our convicts has given liveliness to a com- 
paratively new question, the reproductive or 
| useful employment of criminals. Flooded as 
| England will soon be with sturdy able-bodied 
crime, the question naturally arises, what is she 
| to do with it? There has been some talk of 


postage—a “ Mr. M‘Symon” offering, on behalf of | introducing at home the plan which necessity 


that company, “to carry any quantity of mail- 
bags” between Britain and America, “at the 
rate of one penny sterling per letter!” 

Lord Asupurton, as President of the Royal 
Agricultural Society, has been delivering, on the 
occasion of its annual show, a rather singular 
speech, which has provoked a good deal of cri- 
ticism and comment. The controversy between 
the claims to respect of agriculture on the one 
hand, and of manufactures and commerce on the 
other, is a very old one; and one of the pleasantest 
statements of the points at issue is contained in 
an early number of Appison’s Spectator, in the 
shape of a defence of commerce put into the 
mouth of Sir Andrew Freeport as a reply to 
Sir Roger de Coverley. Lord Asnpurton 
handled the question in a new way, and rested 
his defence of agriculture on the magnitude of 
the difficulties which obstructed its operations as 
compared with those of the manufacturer. <As 
was to be expected, his Lordship’s view was 
rather one-sided, and in describing the facilities 
of the manufacturer, he left out of sight the un- 


certainty of his market—always certain for the | 
farmer, since men must have ever fresh supplies | 


of food, though they may rub on with old rai- 
ment. His Lordship, with something of a pro- 
phetic tone, then proceeded to denounce the agri- 
culturist who did not adapt himself to the new 
modes of farming now in vogue, and pronounced 
him a person whom “the laws of God” con- 
demned to extirpation and extinction. Yet the 
farmer might perhaps retort that “the laws of 
God” were not favourable to a system of tenure 
under which a man might expend capital and 
energy on the soil, and be removed from the acres 
which he had rendered fruitful and valuable at 
the beck of a landlord or a steward. On the 
whole, perhaps, considering the state of the re- 
lations at present subsisting between landlord and 
tenant in England, we might be disposed to 
condemn the tone adopted, and the sacred phrases 
used in a denunciatory way, by Lord AsHBpurToN 
on the occasion referred to. 

A spirited article in the Times on the report of 
the Commons’ Committee on juvenile crime and 
vagrancy gives hopes for believing that Govern- 


ment intend to deal in some larger and more | 


stringent way than heretofore with a daily in- 
creasing evil. The Committee recommend two 
systems of houses of detention, education, and 
correction, for two different classes of juvenile 
criminals, the more and the less guilty or 
hardened. One system is to be supported en- 
tirely by the State, the other by the State in 
combination with funds raised by local rating. 
A new feature in the scheme is the proposal that 
neglectful parents should be made to contribute 
towards the State-support of their offspring—a 
natural, but we fear an impracticable proposal. 
As industrial employment, however, is to be an 
important element in the training of these 
juvenile offenders, there can be no reason why it 
should not be made reproductive; and thus the 
offenders would be contributing to maintain 
themselves, and perhaps in time these establish- 
ments would become self-supporting. The recent 
reports of the French Inspectors, sent to investi- 
gate the various European institutions for the 
employment of paupers and the reciamation of 
juvenile offenders, agree in their testimony to the 
fact that, while the reproductive employment 
of adult paupers has proved everywhere a 
failure, similar experiments with young persons 
have proved generally successful. The causes of 
this success lie in the nature of the case. The 
adult vagabond or criminal requires to be terri- 
fied into industry; punishment must always be 
held over his head. The young vagrant or 
criminal, on the other hand, must be super- 


| forced upon the colonial authorities—that of 
| giving tickets-of-leave to criminals, and disper- 
| sing them as semi-slaves among the geueral 
| working population. But a system which might 
| work tolerably well in thinly-peopled Australia 
| would never do here; and who could think with- 
| out alarm of the moral infection which such a 
| dispersion would cause, and of the collisions 
| which might take place between the two classes 
| of labourers, bond and free. All reflection points 
| toa system of—Penal Home Colonies. 








ANOTHER NEW POET. 
| Ir is now nearly two years since APOLLODORUS, 
| first in the Eclectic and then more at large in the 
| Critic, announced the rising of a new Poetic 
| Star in Glasgow. (It ought, however, to be 
| known that, although ALEXANDER Smitu’s resi- 
| dence is and for many years has been in Glasgow, 
he was born in Kilmarnock, and is properly there- 
fore an Ayrshire Poet, and certainly the greatest 
save Burns, that that country has produced.) 
| Our announcement was hailed with rapture by 
all the lovers of poetry in the empire; and of the 
unprecedented success of the separate publication 
of the Life Drama we need not inform our 
readers. About nine or ten months ago a bundle 
of MS. reached us per post, aiong with a note 
dated Ulverston, and signed “J. Sranyan Bice,” 
which we found at a glance to contain much 
genuine poetry. We were confirmed in our 
judgment after we had copied out some passages 
and sent them to a gentleman (will he pardon us 
for naming him?—Tuos. F. Kesatt, residing at 
Fareham) who, though no author nor professional 
critic, has as true a taste and subtle an apprecia- 
tion of literary and particularly poetic excellence, 
as any critic in the land. His verdict was iden- 
tical with our own. Mr. Bice has subsequently 
sent us his entire poem—the poem, we must 
premise, of a very young man. It now lies before 
us, and we proceed, as in the case of Mr. Smitn, 
to prove its excellence by the selection of some 
passages. Should they seem to the public to cor- 
roborate our judgment of Mr. B.’s powers, the 
whole poem may be submitted to the readers of 
the Critic in serial order, as was the Life Drama. 
We are not afraid of the one interfering with the 
other. There never can be too many stars in an 
unbounded universe. Nature ever murmurs, 
“ Yet there is room.” And so, though a Paradise 
Lost were appearing each year, it would take its 
own place and find its own admirers, and the cry 
of the world would continue to be “ Give, give.” 
Comparisons are often odious, and only some- 
times “ odoriferous.” Nor do we mean to insti- 
tute any lengthened comparison between our two 
young and generous aspirants. Suffice it that, 
while we think that Smirn has decidedly the 
palm in point of pure poetry and natural descrip- 
tion and single exquisite felicities, Bice is better 





| cultured, has more variety of manner, and 


perhaps a deeper vein of reflectiveness. There 
is nothing in all the twelve scenes which lie before 
us quite so good as the “Garden and the Child,” 
or the “ Page and the Lady;” but, taking them 
as a whole, they contain a great mass of beautiful 
and striking thoughts, blended, indeed, with con- 
siderable extravagance. In one thing he sur- 
passes SmitH—he gives a more distinct recognition 
here and there to Christian principle and belief. 
The poem is entitled Night and the Soul; it is 
dramatic, and consists of twelve scenes, all of 
which are supposed to take place at night. At 
present we do not give any outline of these scenes, 
but shall confine ourselves entirely to extracts. 
From the second page we take the following in 








description of night. 





It is the hour when Earth, our mother, claims 
Companionship and sisterhood with stars ; 
When, throwing off the trammelage of Day, 
She bounds into the infinite and sings 

With all the galaxies, the ancient songs 

Of all the ages and of all the suns; 

The hour when the Eternal One steps from 
His starry throne, and whispers in the ear 
Of Universal Nature the great truths 

That have to shine upon the golden front 

Of the To-morrow, to win back man's soul 
Unto its purest self and to its God. 

Ah! Night is holy, like her sister Death. 


In page 5 we find the following striking 
passage rolled out before us easily as the folds ot 
a banner. 

I play not with the thunders, 

And the grim lightnings are no friends of mine ; 

And the profound unmeasured amplitudes 

In which all times and changes hang like stars, 

And the deep questionings which move thy breast, 

Move me but little, though I know they are. 

I never shook a paw with the dread Sphynx, 

And all her riddles are to me as dreams. 

I love the lowly and the beautiful— 

The apple, sun-brown’d on the garden wall ; 

The peach just rounding into ripeness, with 

Its first young blush just spreading o'er its cheek ; 

The breath of flowers and hum of honey-bees, 

The wavy odour of bean-fields, and songs 

Of merry harvest home; the music which 

A tiny streamlet makes unto the trees 

That stand in condescending stateliness 

Along its mossy banks, like grim old grey-beards 

Listening with all becoming gravity 

To the sweet talk and fragmentary thought 

Of prattling infancy ; the amber blush 

And hues of glory which the evening spreads 

Ere she has closed the flowery volume up, 

The record of the day ; and the dark zone 

Of Night, with all its Cabalistic pomp. 

In page 7 he says:— 
Man as ever follows his own folly, 

Heedless of all his mighty destinies ; 

And though a golden crown, and robes like snow 

Hang in heaven’s arch suspended by a thread, 

He will not by a single act of his 

Dissever the thin cord, and suffer them 

To fold him in the vesture of a king. 

Nor will he notice that the great white hand 

Is busy tracing out new characters 

Upon the vast walls of the universe, 

Until some second deep-eyed Daniel come 

To lip the lightning words in thunder-tones! 
Again: 

‘“* Words are earth’s forgeries, 

And pass not current either in Hell or Heaven. 

It is as if on mighty themes like these, 

Language, with puny frantic arms, strove hard 

To fold a mountain in its weak embrace! 


The soul that hath not sorrow’d 
Knows neither its own weakness nor its strength. 


Our woes 

Are like the moon reversed—the broad bright disk 
Turned heavenwards—the dark side towards us, 
Till God in his great mercy move them round 
And rolls them with a wise and gentle hand 
Into the dim horizon of the past, 
To bless us with their smile of tearful lustre. 

Night, God's black banner, 
Lets the soft star-beams tremble through. 
But we will see, if, from the darksome vault 
Of human speculation, God will let 
A bright but lowly faiih glide to our soul, 
Like a young moon, to beautify the scene. 


The restless wind 
Gliding about among the trees, as if 
The angel of the earth were passing o'er 
The velvet carpet of her palace home 
From chamber unto chamber, just to see, 
With all the yearning of a mother’s heart, 
That all her loved ones were asleep and well, 
And look her last on them for this one night, 
And take their happy dreams with her to heaven. 


T love the sound 
Of falling water. It hath something in it 
Which speaks of the long past of infancy, 
And the bright pearl-like days of childhood ; and 
I fancy that I hear it murmuring 
Stories of red ripe berries ; and with glee, 
And with an innocent cunning, telling of 
Those secret nooks where thickest hang the nuts 
From their o’erladen branches :—Oh, it speaks 
Of those far distant times, when all things were 
Treasures and joys, not to be bought with worlds ; 
When a new pleasure was a pleasure, just 
Because that it was new. 

The shadows there 
Cast from the long dark shrubberies, that move 
And rest again on the greensward, and nod 
Their hearse-like plumage to the passing winds. 


O Earth, 
We love thee, in whatever drapery 
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When they wish’d once more to see her 
1 Mingling with the bright and fair ; 
When they told her of the splendour 
And the rank that would be there ; 
Told her that amid the glitter 


| gloomy images circling all like bats around the 
| one central grave ! ALEXANDER SMitn’s splendid 
| figure, 


Thy meaning rising clear and free and simple 
As a young child, a petted princeling, from 
The grand state-bed, where he hath lain all night 


In gold and velvets. Lightning, like a bright wild beast, 


eth. Of that brilliant living sea Books are Leaps from its thunder-lair, 
wg were none so sought and sigh’d for, Man’s great attempts to speak. | is mated by the “tawny twilight” creeping into 
disk one so beautiful, as she ; | the dark “like a dun angry lion, to his den.” 


Still she heeded not the flattery, Books of another class are 
Heard but half the utterance given : 
Yes! she answer’d, there are bright ones, 
Many too I know—in Heaven. 

When they spoke of sunlit glories 
Summer days and moonlight hours ; 
Told her of the spreading woodland 
With its treasury of flowers; 

Clust'ring fruits and vales and mountains 
Flower-banks mirror’d in clear springs ; Thi 3] : : a. 
Winds whose music ever mingled his poet’s legacy to the world was 
With the hum of glancing wings ; words ; but words that 

Scenes of earthly bliss and beauty 
Far from all her thoughts were driven, 
And she fancied that they told her 

Of the happiness of Heaven. 

For one master-pang had broken 

The sweet spell of her young life, 

And henceforth its calm and sunshine 
Were as tasteless as its strife. 

il. Henceforth all its gloom and grandeur, 
All the music of its streams, 

All its thousand pealing voices, 

Spoke the language of her dreams— 
and Dreams that wandered on, like orphans 
From all earthly solace driven, 
Searching for their great protector 
And the palace-gates of Heaven. 


Hear this from the tenth scene, 


And still the world goes on. Night after night 
She hushes up the clamours in her heart, 

And journeysonward through the unsinning heavens, 
Skirting creation with a ring of gloom, 

And stars turn paler as she passes by, 

And through the night a whispering shudder runs, 
And a long tremble is the only track 

She leaves behind her as she ploughs the sky 

By which the innocent stars know she has passed, 
And that they may resume their broken songs, 
And, over the dark vortex of her path, 

Smile their pale thanks to heaven for purity. 


us, 
Guiltless as a hedgehog of a thought— 

Like Nothing folded carefully and made 
Into a parcel to send off by post 
Directed to Miss Moonshine. 
Of a poet he says: 
| 


He wedded things that seem’d wide-sunder’d, and 
Bound them by vows to altars in the skies. 


* simple 


Gleam’d” 
Like dew-drops with a moonbeam in their hearts, 
And if you tried to crush them in the hand 
They did not die; or, if they seem’d to die, Like a long pause in music, o'er the earth. 
’*Twas only that they might reveal a soul. ae : 
Oh! if they seem’d to die, be sure it was | He says of sunbeams, breaking out after a 
But the mock death of roses in the night, | storm. 
When they seal up their shell-like lips in sleep, 
In a most beauteous sleep, whose very dreams | 
Are odours and unutterable sweets. 


Then, as the day wore on, a stillness stole 


Ruddy sunbeams, radiant with haste, 
Rush’d past the black skirts of the flying storm, 
Bright mediators between earth and heaven. 
Then twilight came, 


Of a selfish clever man, he says : ; 
And light was streak’d with darkness, zebra-like. 


He was like water in a cave 
That never was a mirror to the light. 
He dies, and 
Not a heart was darken'd by his death, 


The hush’d winds 
Are whispering to each other, like pale friends 
Around a new-made death-bed. 





The sorrows which the soul endures, 





uts Immediately after this musical and melting Or, bell-like, toll’d the hour of his interment : | Not self-inflicted, are but hooded joys, 

. little strain, speaking still of those broken- But all were still as town-clocks, when the hands That when she touches the white strand of heaven 
re hearted ones and their sorrow, he says: Rest on the half-past two of summer-days. They cluster round her, and slip off their robes, 
rds ; All things bright have got it as their shadow, Speaking of a lady’s black hair dipping on}; And laugh out angels in the world of light. 


her fair neck, her lover says: Heaven should not be a refuge, but a home. 


And every joy is but the gay reverse— 
The bright blank nothing, but the picture's back, 
The portrait of their woe turn’d to the wall! 
ve They seem 
For ever wondering why the world is glad. 
In scene 3 occur many glorious passages and 
separate images, such as— 
What are Stars 
But God's thoughts indurate ? | 


It dips like darkness on a snow-wreath 
Resting on a mountain side, 
Which it glooms, but cannot cover— 
Which it veils, but cannot hide ; 
Dips, like brown bees on a lily, 
Which they cannot darken quite, 
But which seemeth for their presence 
All the fairer, purer white, 


There is an cncient lore in childish eyes, 
That reaches back to the primeval times, 
Ere there was ought but soul, and bliss, and heaven. 


Even bliss is not its own bright end— 
Tis but the aiming at a greater yet. 


Earth once lay desolate and dumb, 
Save when volcanoes lifted up their voice 
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THE CRITIC, 


[Aue 1, 


ate 














Olden + aiahs in the wilderness, 

And told unto the incredulous waste, wild tales 
Of the great After. Time—the age of flowers, 

Of songs and blossoms, Man and grassy graves. 


Thehighest truths lie nearest to the heart. 
God came to me as Truth—I saw him not : 

He came to me as Love, and my heart broke ; 
And from its inmost depth there came a cry 
My Father! oh my Father! smile on me, 
And the Great Father smiled. 

Apostl 

Reason has fields to play in—wide as air, 

But they have bounds: and if she soar beyond 
Lo! there are lightnings, and the curse of God, 
And the old thunder’d ‘* Never” from the jaws 
Of the black darkness and the mocking waste. 


Christ was the babes’ 


Law itself is systematic Love. 


| 
| 


Right Honourable Gentleman! With election com- 


| mittees and commissions, with ballot-boxes and ex- 
| tensions of the suffrage, looming in the distance, Mr. 





| 


always given to the sons of officers who had already 
served—the partial creation in fact of what has been 
called ‘a hereditary stratiotocracy””"—but this would 


CHANCELLOR of the ExCHEQUER sees that as a means never do, and was at once negatived by the Honour- 


if political influence Lawyer Suarp is going down, 
ind Mr. Porrs, of the Eatanswill Gazette, is coming 


} up; and it is judicious to smile on Mr. P. As | 


| 
| wave 


We wish we had room for two very beautiful 
lyrics, entitled Poems on Childhood; but they are 
rather long for our purpose. A still longer and | 


more ambitious ode, entitled “The Poet,” closes th 
twelfth scene. It does not seem to us so success- 
ful. We could easily have multiplied this bundle 
of beauties by hundreds. We have, however, we 
trust, quoted enough to substantiate our assertion 
that Mr. Bice is a poet of high performance, and 
still more extra rdinary promise, and to induce 
the public to await with interest the appearance 


of the first fruits of his genius. He has a consi- 
derable deal of extravagance, and many “ Festus- 
isms” to rab off; but his vein is native, rich, and 


splendid, APOLLODORUS. 


THE LITERARY WORLD: 
ITS SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 
[uu “Literature and Ari” conversazione at the 


Mansion-house last Thursday week, appears to have 
gone off pretty well, despite the absence of Mr. (and 
Mrs.) GrRAvE, of Sir Epwarp Butwer Lyrroy, 


Bart., of the Right Honourable Toomas BAsincron 
Macau ay, of the Poet Laureate, Mr. A 
son, Of the eminent Dickens, the eminent THACKERAY, 
of the other heads of 


however, 


LFRED TENNY- 


and most our literature. By 


way of compensation, there was the Ducal 


Mrs. Harriet 
and of the “ Buack Swan,” 


Patroness of BreECHER 


Dr, VAUGHAN, her ever- 


condescending Grace of SurmERLAND, who soon, no 


doubt, will invite the denizens of Milton-street to 


partake of the splendid hospitalities of Stafford-house ; 
and surely they will look quite as 5 well there as Miss 


‘i ’ 
Lig? “Ogu sinnilimi cyqno. 


i 
Doctorship has not spoilt the Der 


GREENFIELD— Oxford 


‘atic Grove, his 


ce 


torian of Greece, to whom all under 
of the 


m_ of a twelfth and final volume, I 


men are equal, 


favour ballot-box ; and, though in course of 
cestati 
moments 
flavour to the feast. 


equality, of the Duchess of Surm£rLANpand Mrs, Har- 


ie stole some 


from the midnight oil to give a classic 


Apropos of Mr. Grove and human 
ret BeecHer Stowe (who is enjoying the 
of the 
has written to the 


society 
of Geneva), Archbishop WuATrEevy 
Arch-Abolitionist 
nying that the paper on Uncle Tom's 


Socinians 
GARRISON, de- 
Cabin in the 
his Grace, 


North British Review was his; it was, says 





a lady’s in the south of Ireland. But his Grace does 
write there “ time as his Grace of 
ArGyLeE; the North Br ] neeiteg rcare to let 
the secret ooze out. What a pity, by the way, that 
her Grace of SUTHERLAND (who is so condescending) 
should not contribute her advice occasionally to a 
London publisher. Uncle Tom's Cabin, it would 
seem, was originally offered in MS. to one of our 


chief cheap metropolitan publishing firms, and, had 





they accepted it, its English copyright would have 
been secured. But it was submitted to their “ taster,” 
a North Briton (he is in grave now, and the story 
can be told without injury to him), and he pro- 


nounced it unfit for publication! What a saving to 
the British nation, in the way of penny testimonials, 
had the cheap-publishing metropolitan firm been in 
possession of a knowing taster! What a saving to 
the British nation, which lays out immense sums 
yearly in the purchase of bad books, were all * tasters” 
men of sense and discerament! Ah! could we get 
such by any sure mode of election or selection, we 
would make Cabinet Ministers of them, would we not, 
and leave the publishers to shift for themselves ? 

Mr. Cuancettor of the Excurquer'’s promised 
repeal of the Advertisement Duty—how beautifully 
deferential and complimentary it is to the literary 
interest—an official feat quite on a par with the 
Mavoral entertainment at the Mansion House. Mr. 
CHANCELLOR of the Excnrquer had to 
= twe 











choose 


en a boon to the attorneys and a boon to the 
and he chose the latter to be 
bounty. 


spaper pro] riet ors, 
the recipients of his 


What a discerning 


Stowe, of 





upon wave, so one Attorneyism 
upon another, till the end of all shall come. Mr. 
GRAVE perceives that BAWLER, of the Plugsonton Ex- 
pectoratur and Truckler, gives the whole credit of the 
change to Mitner Gusson. No! Baw ter! No! 
Since there were taxes upon knowledge, there have 
been movements against them; but not till now ar- 
rived the shrewd CHANCELLOR of the ExcnEequver, 
who saw what political capital could be made out of 
the repeal of at least some of them. 
will immensely increase.” No doubt; but is that, 
after all, may Mr. GRAVE ask (he being not a pro- 
prietor but a contributor)—is that, after all, a pure and 
unmixed good? Is it, above all, a good in the case 
of those for whom a repeal of the advertisement 
duty has been most loudly demanded—men and 
women in service? What an encouragement to con- 
tinual changing of places, the unlimited facility of 
advertising! “I shan’t stay here any longer. I'll 
advertise in the Times for another situation.” How 
frequent a speech is that. 
not a good performance the best advertisement ? 
Suppose (a quite impossible case) that some one were 
to open shop to-morrow and sell good 
cigars at the very moderate price which, according to 


And even as to wares—is | 


Havannah | 


scientific caleulation, could still yield a large protit— | 


in the 
have 


the fact 
tidings would 


need to advertise 
month the 


vendor 
Before a 


would the 
Times ? 





spread through smoking London, and a steady deluge | 


of buyers be ever pouring to the beneficent shop ! 
‘ My dear fellow,” the present writer often says to a 
certain publishing friend of his, “‘ You may conceal 
the sky with placards, and circulate circulars with such 
ingenuity that at last, by some aerial post, they reach 
the man in the moon himself—in vain ! in vain! one 
ounce of good performance is worth a ton of adver- 
tisement.” No doubt Sir RoGer pr Cover Ley’s 
remark applies here, and “ there is much to be said 
on both sides.” But it is well to say what may be 
said on the unpopular side, to keep in check the pert 
flippaney of persons of the CoppEN and Bricur 
kidney. 

Mr. Crtancetror of the Excnrquver, too, has had 
his Stamp Act read a third time, according to which 
(as formerly explained) the halfpenny tax on the 


supervenes | 


able House. Unluckily, Mr. Examiner had set the 
example of opposition to the whole principle, and he 
was followed by such men as Mr. Hume and Mr. 
MILNes, to Mr. GRave’s great surprise. Mr. MILNEs 
opposed it altogether ; and Mr. Hume proposed (even 
after the removal of Addiscombe) that the principle 
should be applicable to only half the vacancies at 
Haileybury. And all the while, against these two 
reformers, young Lord STANLEY persistently fought 
the battle of the principle of free competition. 


| Honourable Gentlemen had better understand that it 


** Advertisements | 


is only the more and more extensive adoption of this 


principle that will save Hindostan from Friend 
Bright and his beautiful schemes of universal 
suffrage and a Hindoo Parliament at Calcutta! 


Honourable Gentlemen, instead of opposing its appli- 
cation abroad, had better further its application at 
home, where there is great need of it. 

A rather interesting article on ‘The Natives of 
India and their Mé anners,” in the new number of 
the Edinburgh Review, goes with some sense into 
the question, ‘‘ What should be the common lan- 
guage of India?” and decides—in the presence of a 
number of conflicting native and foreign tongues— 
decides, very naturally, in favour of English. ‘ Of 


| the capacity of the Indians to learn our language,” 


for which they 
| mock-learning which 


| any member of the Committee of Public 


single supplement is abolished—a direct present of | 


many thousands a-vear to a journal like the 7'imes. 
Mr, NEWbDEGATE opposed the measure, on the ground 
that it was a boon to but a few newspapers ; as only 
a few newspapers published supplements at all. But 


in reality, it is a boon to all ne wspapers, all being | 


thus more easily enabled to publish those supplements. 
Next vear, it is said, es paper-duty is to go off; 
then, in a little time, no doubt will go the penny 
stamp. At least, in ‘al probability, 
general will be put on the same footing as the present 
one; copies which go by post being stamped, those 
delivered by hand unstamped. Mr. GLADSTONE said 
lately that he found on inquiry the amount produced 
by the stamp-tax scarcely covered the expense to the 
post-office of the general transtnission of newspapers. 
But it must be remembered that at present an undue 
privilege is given to the newspaper (or aap a the 
sehen yer) as respects transmission by post. 
A penny stamp on an envelope will carry that 
envelope only once through the post; the penny 
stamp on the newspaper may so carry it perhaps 
twenty times. Is this fair to the proprietor of news- 
te Lhe not sell more 


papers ? papers if a repeated 

payment were required on each transmission by post ? 

Here, again, the re is much to be said on both sides! 
eae u, of The World (the paper subsidised by my 


Lord CLARENDON in the troublous times of 1848), 
seems uncommonly — of exposure, and has just 
lost an action for libel brought by him against the 
Freeman's Journal, which had reprinted some sharp 
articles against Biren from sundry London news- 
papers. Buren, of course, lost his action; but during 
it, the whole dirty and sorry busimess was ripped up 
once more, and with new revelations. It would ap- 
pear that while Biron was receiving his Lordship’s 
money for protecting law and order, he was receiving 
that of other victims for being kind enough not tolibel 
them! ‘ Law and order” must really have been at 
a bad pass, and money far from so potent as it is 
thought to be, if nobody but Biren, after due search, 
could be found to defend “ throne and altar” 
O'Brien, Mirene sz, and Co. 

The clauses of the India Bill which affirm the prin- 
ciple of competition in selecting the holders of official 
posts in Hindostan have passed, with certain modifi- 
cations and after a good deal of discussion. In the 
first place Addiscombe, the military college, has 
been withdrawn from the operation of the principle, 
Sir Cuar.Les Woop giving as his reason that he was 
told on all hands how efficient were the officers turned 
out on the present system. But he is told precisely 





the same thing with regard to the civil service; and 
the reason applicable to the withdrawal of Addis- 


combe would have been applicable for the withdrawal 
of Haileybury. One honourable gentleman proposed 
that a certain number of commissions should be 











journals in 


says the reviewer, ‘‘ Mr. MACAULAY speaks in a man- 
ner the most satisfactory and encouraging. ‘ We 
are,’ he says, ‘withholding from them the learning 
are craving, and forcing on them the 
they nanseate.’ ‘There are,’ 
he adds, ‘in this very town (Calcutta) natives who 
are quite competent to discuss political or scientific 
questions, with fluency and precision, in the English 
language. I have heard the very question on which 
I am now writing discussed by native gentlemen with 
a liberality and intelligence which would do credit to 
Instruetion. 
Indeed, it is unusual to find in the literary circles of 
the continent any foreigner who can express himself 
in English with so much facility and correctness as 
we find in many Hindoos.’” But they are not good 
enough, according to some Honourable Gentlemen, 
for Haileybury. Should the Reviewer's and Mr. 
MACAULAY’s view be carried out, and English become 
the national language of educated Hindostan, what a 
chance for Paternoster-row. Alas! and, unless pre- 
cautions be taken, for Holywell-street also. Our 
= ges in Hindostan are frequented, it would seem, 
by the young Hindoos, without residence and do- 
mestic check or discipline; so that their licentious- 
ness is often boundless. Already, in European novels 
and romances, the young Hindoo is beginning to 
figure as the type of dissolute unscrupulousness, and 
evidently he needs our moral as well as our intel- 
lectual care. How curious, to find a discussion on 
the college and hall system starting up in connexion 
with voung Hindostan! 

Young Edinburgh is beginning to move in the 
matter of Free Libraries. It is petitionine Parlia- 
ment for an Act @ da Ewarr; and now that a 
National Scottish Agitation is getting up, it should 
demand a North British Museum. BE, the Quaker, 


| has fired the first shot in his single-handed anti- 


British- Museum movement, but has brought down no 


| game worth speaking of,—nothing but a return of 


the number of books in the library, number of titles 
written since the first day of, &c. &c.—a mere waste of 
the nation’s money. If BELL would move for a list 
of the titles (however briefly given) of the books 
added to the library during the year, say 1852, that 
would be the beginning of an annual catalogue,,and 
would be very useful to the British reader. But 
Be., probably, will not be advised. 

The Select Committee of the House of Commons, 


| appointed to consider the propriety of gratuitously 


against 





distributing parliamentary papers to Mechanics’ Insti- 
tutions, has reported strongly in favour of some such 
measure; if production cannot be improved, at. least 
distribution is to be extended. The other species of 
literature turned out by the Honourable House, namely 
the oratorical, is, from its increasing quantity and 
deteriorating quality, exciting very general indig- 
nation, and all sorts of schemes are being propounded 
for the abatement of the nuisance. Let Mr. GRAVE, 
then, also propound his! Why do Honourable 
Gentlemen talk in such numbers? Obviously, because 
they go down to the House, and their disputative ten- 
dencies are stimulated into speech. But why do they 
go down to the House? Generally, that they may 
vote. Take away, then, the chiefreason why they go 
to the House, and of course you diminish the tempta- 
tion to talk. Instead of having a division after a dis- 
cussion, let the discussion be closed, and notice be given 
that up to such and such a day the votes of Honour- 
able Gentlemen will be received on such and-sucl 
questions. Very many Honourable Gentlemen would 
keep away from the House, contenting themselves 
with the reports in the Times, and would communicate 
their votes to the proper officer, through the medium 
of the penny post. The votes, after all, are what is 
wanted from most of them; and in this way you 
would probably get many more votes than under “the 
present system, and certainly much less talk! 
Frank GRAVE. 
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THE ARTS. 


The Stones of Volume the Second, The 
Sea Stories. By Joun Rusxiy, Author of “ The 
Seven Lamps of Architecture,” &¢. 1853. 
London: Smith, Elder and Co. 

Tuts volume (in two parts) forms the second of 

Mr. Rusxk1n’s work upon Venice and its archi- 

tecture, to be completed by a third volume now 

in the press. It embraces the Byzantine and 

Gothic periods of Venetian art, the lowest stories 

of the mighty pile, fancifully designated by the 

author “the sea-stories.” In the analysis of the 
works of these periods, which still remain to 
testify to the taste and skill of the early Venetian 
builders, Mr. Ruskin finds occasion to develope 
further his general views of art already promul- 
gated, and with which we may presume that our 
readers have some familiarity. Looking upon 
architecture as a language or literature, it is his 
object to decipher the meaning which lies in these 
hewn stories, to read the character and history of 
ach age in its monumental expression, and 
thence to draw practical conclusions bearing upou 
the state of art in our own day. ‘The first 
division of the present volume commences with 

a description of the mother towns of Torcello and 

Murano, the cradles of Venetian architecture, 

and comprises an elaborate analysis of the Church 

of St. Mark’s, and of the earlier or Byzantine 
palaces. The second division is in three chapters: 
upon “ The nature of the Gothic,” “ The Gothic 

Palaces,” and “The Ducal Palace.” 

It is curious to find that the grand peculiarity 
of the architecture of St. Mark’s is *‘incrusta 
tion,” or something at first sight terribly like that 
system of “ vencering’—the coating of base mate- 
rials with others richer and more ornamental 
which prevails so extensively at the present day, 
and has met with so much reprobation from Mr. 
Raskin himself and the advocates of medieval 
art. The grand difference lies in this, that, | 
whereas in modern works the attempt is always 
to conceal and deceive, the Venetian builders, 
according to Mr. Ruskin, took pains to disclose 
the manner in which they wrought—by making, 
for example, the rivets and joints of the casing 
substances apparent to the eye. They had no 
scruple in borrowing carved fragments of ancient 
buildings to adorn their own; and this practice 
finds a justification in the circumstances under 
which they wrought, and the necessities of the 
case. ‘The truth seems to be, that the very difli- 
culties of execution under which they laboured, 
and with which architects in later periods have 
not had to contend, developed more strongly the 
artistic instinct which lay within them, and 
which a higher degree of mechanical skill might 
have eclipsed. 

The excellent use to which they turned such 
materials as they had is all the more apparent 
from the manifest deficiency of their means, 
which they sought not to conceal. In the affluence 
of mechanical appliances there is no room for 
the display of ingenious resource, and hence the 
vapid character of many a. modern work. Mr. 
Ruskin deduces a series of laws observed in the 
architecture of St. Mark’s, by which, whether 
acting consciously or unconsciously upon the 
minds of the builders, the poor and mean effect 
of a patchwork style is obviated, and its weak- 
ness turned into strength. The key to the 
beauties of this church, which a modern architect 
has pronounced to be chiefly remarkable “ for its 
extreme ugliness,” our author finds chiefly in its 
chromatic arrangements. It being conceded that 
the body of the edifice was necessarily to be com- 
posed of brick, and that the more valuable and 
ornamental materials could only be afforded for 
its exterior coating and minor details, the problem 
was to make these tell to the highest possible ex- 
tent, by a display of their own beauties. The 
principles here developed contrast strongly with 
those which prevail in the use of scagliola or 
artificial marbles in modern architecture. The 
difference which lies between our practice and 
that of the Byzantine builders, is precisely 
analogous to that which there is between the 
lavish display of cheap false jewellery and the 
tasteful use of a few real gems. In the matter 
of personal decoration, every person of good taste 
feels and acts upon this distinetion; but in archi- 
tecture it is unluckily very generally ignored. 


} f nice. 


LISH 


The pictorial character of Byzantine work was 
one of its marked features. Large spaces, being 


left void of architectural detail, required to be 








rendered interesting by surface ornament. Upon 
the question whether such a style of decoration 
be fit for church service in modern days, and 


what effect may be yet produced by it, Mr. Ruskin 
has the following remarks: 

The more I have examined this 
dangerous I have found it to dogmatise respectin 
character of the art which is likely, at ‘ 
to be most useful to the cause of religi 
fact first meets me. I cannot auswer for the ex 
perience of others, but I never yet met with a Chris 
tian whose heart was thoroughly set upen the worl 
to come, and, so far as human judgment could pro 
nounce, perfect and right before God, who cared about 
art atall. I have known several very noble Christian 
men who loved it intensely; but in them there was 
always traceable some entanglement of the thoughts 
with the matters of this world, causing them to fall 
into strange distresses and doubts, and often leading 
them into what they themselves would confess to be 
errors in undersianding, or even failures in duty. I do 
not say that these men may not, many of them, be in 
very deed nobler than those whose conduct is more 
consistent ; they may be more tender in the tone of all 
their feelings, and farther-sighted in soul, and for 
that very reason exposed to greater trials and fears, 
than those whose hardier frame and naturally nar- 
rower vision enable them with less effort to give their 
hands to God and walk with Him. But still, the 
general fact is indeed so, that I have never known a 
man who seemed altogether right and calm in faith, 
who seriously cared about art; and when casually 
moved by it, it is quite impossible to say beforehand 
by what class of art this impression will on such men 
be made. Very often it is by a theatrical common- 
place, more frequently still by false sentiment. I 
believe that the four painters who have had, and still 
have, the most influence, such as it is, on the ordinary 
Protestant Christian mind, are Carlo Dolci, Guercino, 
Benjamin West, and John Martin. Raphael, much 
as he is talked about, is, I believe in very fact, rarely 
looked at by religious people; much less his master, 
or any of the truly great religious men of old. Buta 
smooth Magdalen of Carlo Dolci.with a tear on each 
cheek, or a Guercino Christ or St. John, or a Serip- 
ture illustration of West's, ora black cloud with a 
flash of lightning in it of Martin’s, rare! 
being verily, often deeply, felt for the time. 
are indeed many very evident reasons for this; the 
chief one being that, as all truly great religious 
painters have been hearty Romanists, there are none 
of their works which do not embody, in some portions 
of them, definitely Romanist doctrines. The Pro- 
testant mind is instantly struck by these, and offended 
by them, so as to be incapable of entering, or at least 
rendered indisposed to enter, farther into the heart of 
the work, or to the discove ring those dee per ¢ harac 
ters of it, which are not Romanist, but Christian, in 
the everlasting sense and power of Christianity. Thus 
most Protestants, entering for the first time a Paradise 
of Angelico, would be irrevocably offended by finding 
that the first person the painter wished them to speak 
to was St. Dominic; and would retire from such a 
heaven as speedily as possible,—not giving themselves 
time to discover, that, whether dressed in black, or 
white, or grey, and by whatever name in the calendar 
they might be called, the figures that filled that 
Anyelico heaven were indeed more saintly, and pure, 
and full of love in every feature, than any that the 
human hand ever traced before or since. And thus 
Protestantism, having foolishly sought for the little 
help it requires at the hand of painting from the men 
who embodied no Catholic doctrine, has been reduced 
to receive it from those who believed neither Catho- 
licism nor Protestantism, but who read the Bible in 
search of the picturesque. We thus refuse to regard 
the painters who passed their lives in prayer, but are 
perfectly ready to be taught by those who spent them 
in debauchery. There is perhaps no more popular 
Protestant picture than Salvator’s Witch of Endor, 
of which the subject was chosen by the painter simply 
because, under the names of Saul and the Sorceress, 
he could paint a captain of banditti, and a Neapolitan 
hag. 

Ve fear there is too much truth in this state- 
ment. There is doubtless a class answering 
accurately to Mr. Ruskin’s description. All that 
we can say is, that churches and church-services 
are not made exclusively for these good people; 
and we still hope to see pictorial decorations 
introduced into our sacred edifices in a mode 
calculated to touch the healthiest feelings of the 
people at large. We see a path to this in the 
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system of pictorial illustration now so generally 
diffused, and which is a return to the mode of 
ocular instruction which, before the invention of 
printing, was the sole means of conveying ideas 
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to the multitude. It is utilitarianisn 
at the bottom of our modern objection to 
churches; and, in truth, m all ages, utility has 
given laws and set limits to art. The Venetian 
artists would never have thought of covering 
their walls with paintings if it had not been for a 
useful object. Let the pictorial conveyance of 
information become a real desideratum in th 

popular mind, and we doubt not to see it even- 
tually applied to the highest and worthiest ob- 
jects, as well as the most common-place. 

Mr. Ruskin himself shows that the style of 
irchitecture and ornament used in ecclesiastical 
building during the middle ages, whether in th 
earlier or later periods, only differed from that 
applied to domestic purposes in its greater rich- 


ness and elaboration. Let us h 


painted 








ir him upon this 
question. 


This fact is so important, and so little considered, 
that I must be pardoned for dwelling upon it at some 
length, and accurately marking the limits of the 
assertion | have made. I do not mean that every 
dwelling-house of merizeval cities was as richly 
1 


adorned and as exquisite in composition as the fronts 
of their cathedrals, but that they presented features 
of the same kind, often in parts quite as beautiful ; 
and that the churches were not separated by any 
change of style from the buildings round them, 
they are now, but were mere ly more finished and full 
ples of a universal style, rising out of the con- 
streets of the city as an oak tree does out of an 
| not differing in leafage, but in size and 
symmetry. Of course the quainter and smaller forms 
of turret and window necessary for domestic service, 
the inferior materials, often wood instead of stene, 
and the fancy of the inhabitants, which had free play 
in the design, introduced oddnesses, vulgarities, and 
variations into house architecture, which were 
prevented by the traditions, the wealth, and the skiil 
of the monks and freemasons; while, on the othe 
hand, conditions of vaulting, buttressing, and areh 
and tower building, were necessitated by the mer 
size of the cathedal, of which it would be ditheult t« 
find examples elsewhere. But there was nothing more 
in these features than the adaptation of mechanical 
skill to vaster requirements; there was nothing 
intended to be. or felt to be, es] ecially ecclesiastical in 
any of the forms so developed; and the inhabitants 
of every village and city, when they furnished funds 
for the decoration of their church, desired merely to 
adorn the house of God as they adorned their own, 
only a little more richly, and witha somewhat graver 
temper in the subjects of the carving. Even this last 
difference is not always clearly discernible: all manner 
of ribaldry occurs in the details of the ecclesiastical 
buildings of the North, and at the time when the best 
of them were built, every man’s house was a kind of 
temple; a figure of the Madonna, or of Christ, almost 
always occupied a niche over the principal door, and 
the Old Testament histories were curiously inter- 
polated amidst the grotesques of the brackets and thi 
cables. And the reader will now perceive that the 
question respecting fitness of church decoration rests 
in reality on totally different grounds from those com- 
monly made foundations of argument. So long as 
our streets are walled with barren brick, and:our eyes 
rest continually, in our daily life, on objects utterly 
ugly, or of inconsistent and meaningless -design, it 
may be a doubtful question whether the faculties of 
eye and mind which are capable of perceiving beauty, 
having been left without food during the whole of our 
active life, should be suddenly feasted upon enterin 
a place of worship; and colour, and music, and, sculp- 
ture should delight the senses, and stir the curiosity 
of men unaccustomed to such appeal, at the moment 
when they are required to compose themselves for 
acts of devotion ;—this, I say, may be a doubtful 
question: but it cannot be a question at all, that, if 
once familiarised with beautiful form and colour, and 
accustomed to see in whatever human hands have 
executed for us, even for the lowest services, evidence 
of noble thought and admirable skill, we shall desire 
to see this evidence also in whatever is built or 
laboured for the house of prayer; that the absence oi 
the accustomed loveliness would disturb instead of 
assisting devotion; and that we should feel it as vain 
to ask whether, with our own house full of geodly 
craftsmanship, we should worship Ged in a house 
destitute of it, as to ask whether a pilgrim whese 
day’s journey had led him through fair woods and by 
sweet waters, must at evening turn aside into some 
barren place to pray. 
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The discussion of “the nature of the Gothic ” 
leads Mr. Ruskin into wide speculations upon 
art in general. The characteristic or moral 
elements of the style which is usually understood 
to go under that name he thus places in their 
order of importance—1. Savageness; 2. Change- 
fulness; 3. Naturalism; 4. Grotesqueness 
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5. Rigidity ; 6. Redundance. The absence of | 
any one or two of these characters will, he thinks, 
not destroy the Gothic character of a building ; 
but the removal of the majority of them will. | 
We cannot follow him into the analysis and ex- | 
position of all these qualities, which ie pursues 
at great length in a chapter perhaps the most 
interesting in the book. In discussing the 
element which he calls naturalism, or the love of 
natural objects for their own sakes, and the 
effort to represent them frankly, unconstrained 
by artistical laws, Mr. Ruskin takes occasion to 
divide all artists into three classes—the men of 
facts, the men of design, and those who occupy a 
middle place between the other two. ‘ 
Another triple division also presents itself, 
dependent upon the kind of choice exercised by 
each in the search for objects of representation. 
One set perceives and pursues the good that 
exists in things, and leaves the evil: another 
(occupying in Mr. Ruskin’s arrangement the 
central and most noble position) perceives and 
pursues the good and the evil together; the third 
perceives and pursues the evil and leaves the good. 


rm. 2 é ; j 

The following remarks, bearing upon our pre- 
sent system of street architecture, are impor- 
tant :— 


Whether noble, or merchant, or, as frequently hap- | 
pened, both, every Venetian appears, at this time, to 
have raised his palace or dwelling-house upon one | 
type. Under every condition of importance, through | 
every variation of size, the forms and mode of deco- | 
ration of all the features were universally alike ; not | 
servilely alike, but fraternally ; not with the same- | 
ness of coins cast from one mould, but with the like- 
ness of the members of one family. No fragment of 
the period is preserved, in which the windows, be they 
few or many, a group of three, or an arcade of thirty, | 
have not the noble cusped arch of the fifth order. | 
And they are especially to be noted by us at this day, 
because these refined and richly ornamented forms 
were used in the habitations of a nation as laborious, 
as practical, as brave, and as prudent as ourselves ; 
and they were built at a time when that nation was | 
struggling with calamities and changes threatening | 
its existence almost every hour. And, farther, they | 








| are interesting because perfectly applicable to modern | 


Hence, among painters, arise three great varieties, | 


distinguished by Mr. Ruskin as Purists, Natural- 
ists, and Sensualists. This will be better under- 
stood from the following extract :— 


The first class, I say, take the good and leave the 
evil. Out of whatever is presented to them, they 
gather what it has of grace, and life, and light, and 
holiness, and leave all, or at least as much as possible, 
of the rest undrawn. The faces of their figures ex- 
press no evil passions ; the skies of their landscapes 
are without storm; the prevalent character of their 
colour is brightness, and of their chiaroscuro fulness 
of light. The early Italian and Flemish painters, 
Angelico and Hemling, Perugino, Francia, Raffaelle 
in his best time, John Bellini, and our own Stothard, 
belong eminently to this class. The second, or 
greatest class, render all that they see in nature un- 
hesitatingly, with a kind of divine grasp and govern- 
iment of the whole, sympathising with all the good, 
and yet confessing, permitting, and bringing good 
out of the evil also. Their subject is infinite as na- 
ture, their colour equally balanced between splendour 
and sadness, reaching occasionally the highest degrees 
of both, and their chiaroscuro, equally balanced 
between light and shade. The principal men of this 
class are Michael Angelo, Leonardo, Giotto, Tintoret, 
and Turner. Raffaelle in his second time, Titian, 
and Rubens are transitional ; the first inclining to the 
eclectic, and the last two to the impure class 
Raffaelle rarely giving all the evil, Titian and Rubens 
rarely all the good. The last class perceive and 
imitate evil only. They cannot draw the trunk of a 
tree without blasting and shattering it, nor a sky 
except covered with stormy clouds ; they delight in 


the beggary and brutality of the hum: i 
ary é ality 2 lan race ; their | sei 7 a : - 
| cost, it is possible to build, in any style, what will 


colour is for the most part subdued or lurid, and the 
greatest spaces of their pictures are occupied by dark- 
ness. Happily the examples of this class are seldom 
seen in perfection. Salvator Rosa and Caravaggio 
are the most characteristic, the other men belonging 
to it approach towards the central rank by impercep- 
tible gradations, as they perceive and represent more 
and more of good. But Murillo, Zurbaran, Camillo 
Procaccini, Rembrandt, and Teniers, all belong natu- 
rally to this lower class. Now, observe: the three 
classes into which artists were previously divided, of 
men of fact, men of design, and men of both, are all 
of Divine institution ; but of these latter three, the 
last is in no wise of Divine institution. It is entirely 
human, and the men who belong to it have sunk into 
it by their own faults. They are, so far forth, either 
useless or harmful men. It is indeed good that evil 
should be occasionally represented, even in its worst 
forms, but never that it should be taken delight in : 
and the mighty men of the central class willalways give 
us all that is needful of it ; sometimes, as Hogarth 
did, dwelling upon it bitterly as satirists,—but this 
with the more effect, because they will neither exag- 
gerate it, nor represent it mercilessly, and without the 
atoning points that all evil shows to a Divinely 
guided glance, even at its deepest. So then, though 
the third class will always, I fear, in some measure 
exist, the two necessary classes are only the first two; 
and this is so far acknowledged by the general sense 
of men, that the basest class has been confounded 
with the second, and painters have been divided com- 


habitation. The refinement of domestic life appears 
to have been far advanced in Venice from her earliest | 
days , and the remains of her Gothic palaces are, at 
this day, the most delightful residences in the city, | 


| having undergone no change in external form, and | 


probably having been rather injured than rendered | 


| more convenient by the modifications which poverty | 


| mer air, and feel its smooth surface warm from the 


and Renaissance taste, contending with the ravages | 
of time, have introduced in the interiors. So that, at | 
Venice and the cities grouped around it, Vicenza, | 
Padua, and Verona, the traveller may ascertain, by | 
actual experience, the effect which would be produced | 
upon the comfort or luxury of daily life by the re- | 
vival of the Gothic school of architecture. He can | 


abound with abominable solecisms, but even the 
most immaculate are destitute of all positive 
worth. 

A very learned investigation of the history of 
the Ducal Palace, and a profuse account of its 
sculptures, closes the book, which we hardly need 
recommend to the perusal and thoughtful study 
of all who are interested in art. If it be difficult 
at times to go with Mr. Ruskin to the full extent 
of all his conclusions, the process by which he 
would lead us to them can never be gone through 
without profit and pleasure. He is not in the 
habit of being frightened by difficulties or para- 
doxes, and in the heat of advocacy sometimes 
lets fall dicta of a startling kind. But he never 
fails to be instructive and suggestive. 








Museums, Libraries, and Picture Galleries, with Ilus- 
trations. By J. W. and W. Papwortu, Architects. 
London: Chapman and Hall. 1853. 

THERE are few of our architects—particularly of our 

young and inexperienced ones—who would not think 

themselves quite competent to receive a commission 
to design and erect a building for either, or all, of the 
purposes signified by the title of the work to which 
we now refer. The perusal of the handsome pamphlet 
just put forth by the Messrs. PAPworTH may, however, 
show them the little they know, and most materially 
aid them in appreciating the much they have to learn. 
Nor does it apply only to the architectural desiderata 


| and difficulties of the case; but also to the constitu- 


tional principles on which it should be, from the first, 
conducted. Beginning with the Act of Parliament 
provided for the establishing of Public Libraries, 
Museums, &c., the authors proceed to state the general 


still stand upon the marble balcony in the soft sum- | considerations which should govern all preparatory 


| movements; to afford the means for clear and full in- 


noontide as he leans on it in the twilight ; he can still ‘ struction to architects; and to acquaint curators, 
see the strong sweep of the unruined traceries drawn , librarians, and all parties engaged in working out the 


on the deep serenity of the starry sky, and watch the 


fantastic shadows of the clustered arches shorten in | truly effective. 


| the moonlight on the chequered floor; or he may 
| close the casements fitted to their unshaken shafts | 


| perfect means and materials. 
will come atime when the English people may see the | 


against such wintry winds as would have made an 
English house vibrate to its foundation, and, in either 
case, compare their influence on his daily home- 
feeling with that of the square openings in his English 
wall. 
to be enjoyed in the Gothic window, there is also more 
to be trusted. It is the best and strongest building, 
as it is the most beautiful. I am not now speaking of | 
the particular form of Venetian Gothic, but of the | 
general strength of the pointed arch as opposed to 


| ure which has not heretofore’ existed. 


purpose proposed, with the best way of making it 
The writers must have been inde- 
fatigable in their inquiries after valuable statistics, 
and industrious in the application of their acquired 
information. They have gone into practical details 
of the utmost value, and intimated many facts, 
hitherto little thought of. Their work is illustrated 
with plans and sections, which, at the least, are highly 


committees and architects a responsibility under fail- 
There is a 
design of their own for a building to include a library, 
museum, and lecturing theatre; but, connected with 
the approval due tothe plan generally, we would sub- 


} 
And let him be assured, if he find there is more | suggestive: and they have imposed upon managing 
| 


that of the level lintel of the square window ; and I | mit to their consideration a defect which their theatre 
plead for the introduction of the Gothic form into our | has in common with almost all others now existing, 
domestic architecture, not merely because it is lovely, | viz., the admission of a number of seats (immediately 


but because it is the only form of faithful, strong, 
enduring, and honourable building, in such materials 
as come daily to our hands. By increase of scale and 


last for ages ; but only in the Gothic is it possible to 
give security and dignity to work wrought with im- 


And I trust that there | 


| to the right and left, and in rear of the lecturer) which 
are partially or wholly useless as it regards the illus- 
trations, diagrams, &c., which are so essential to the 
| enjoyment or understanding of many lectures. Ac- 
cording to our notion, a couple of diagonal lines should 
diverge from the two front angles of the lecturer’s 
table, behind which no seats should be placed. In 
other words, the lecturer’s end of the room should be 


folly of building basely and insecurely. It is common | formed by three sides of an octagon; and the seats 
with those architects against whose practice my | should be struck, in segment curves, from the point 
| writings have hitherto been directed, to call them | where the two diagonals meet behind the lecturer. 


merely theoretical and imaginative. 


I answer, that | The triangles so taken off will be always serviceable 


there is not a single principle asserted either in the | for collateral purposes connected with the theatre, and 
“Seven Lamps” or here, but is of the simplest, | the required amount of sitting room should be com- 


sternest veracity, and the easiest practicability ; that | 


buildings, raised as I would have them, would stand 
unshaken for a thousand years, and the buildings 


| prised within the space in front of the lecturer's table. 
Side galleries, too, unless very shallow, or unless the 
space between them be very broad, should be avoided. 


| raised by the architects who oppose them will not | Much of the seating, in the side galleries of the design 


| 


stand for one hundred and fifty, they sometimes do | 
not stand for an hour. There is hardly a week passes | 
without some catastrophe brought about by the base | 
principles of modern building: some vaultless floor | 
that drops the staggering crowd through the jagged 
rents of its rotten timbers ; some baseless bridge that 
is washed away by the first wave of a summer flood ; 
some fungous wall of nascent rottenness that a 
thunder-shower soaks down with its workmen into a 
heap of slime and death. These we hear of day by 
day, yet these indicate but the thousandth part of the 
evil. The portion of the national income sacrificed in 


| mere bad building, in the perpetual repairs, and swift 


+] 


monly only into two ranks, now known, I believe, | 


throughout Europe by the names which they first 
received in Italy, “ Puristi and Naturalisti.” “Since, 
however, in the existing state of things, the degraded 


or evil-loving class, though less defined than that of | 


the Puristi, Is Just as vast as it is indistinct, this divi- 
sion has done infinite dishonour to the great faithful 


painters of nature ; and it has long been one of the | 


objects I have had most at heart to show that, in 
reality, the Purists, in their sanctity, are less sepa- 
rated from these natural painters than the Sensualists 
in their foulness ; and that the difference, though less 
discernible, is in reality greater, between the man who 
pursues evil for its own sake, and him who bears with 
it for the sake of truth, than between this latter and 
the man who will not endure it at all. 


condemnation and pulling down of ill-built shells of 
houses, passes all calculation. 
penalty is not yet felt ; it will tell upon our children | 
some fifty years hence, when the cheap work, and 
contract work, and stucco and plaster work, and bad | 
iron work, and all the other expedients of modern | 
rivalry, vanity, and dishonesty, begin to show them- | 
selves for what they are. | 

The Gothic theory certainly does not make 
much visible way at present. Our streets are 
continually being remodelled and new localities 
are covered with fresh streets; but even where 
the style of building is most honest and sub- 
stantial, little offers itself to satisfy the taste for | 
the beautiful. Originality of thought, which 
would of itself give a charm, seems defunct. | 
Our street-fronts remind us of the copies of | 
Latin verses which boys make at school; the most ' 


in question, would be of little use if the Messrs. Pap- 
worth were lecturing upon architecture, with their 
illustrative drawings mounted erect on the table, or 
even placed behind them within their reach on the 
wall. The remaining plates are all of much value; 
and we earnestly commend this book to all parties 
throughout the country who are contemplating the 
erection of such buildings us it refers to. As a body 
of evidence relating to the considerations which are 
now in operation in reference to our new National 
Gallery it is of peculiar worth ; and it is, at least, a 
credential implying the encouraging fact, that, if 
nothing better be preduced, the design, which will 
doubtless be sent in by the Messrs. Papworth, will not 


And the weight of the | be a discredit to the country. 
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The Story of Corfe Castle, and of many who have 
lived there. Collected from ancient Chronicles 
and Records; also from the private Memoirs of a 
Family resident there in the time of the Civil 
Wars. By the Right Hon. Gzorce Bankes, 
M.P. for the County of Dorset. London : 
1853. 

Corre CastLE was in the olden time considered 

one of the strongest fortresses in the kingdom. 

It is situated near the centre of the isle (or 

rather the peninsula) of Purbeck, in the county 

of Dorset, and its foundation dates as far back 
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as the reign of Alfred. The original structure, 
which was probably of very moderate preten- 
sions, was intended to prevent the return of the 


Danish invaders, who had shortly before its | 


erection ravaged that part of England. In the 
reign of the ‘“ magnificent King Edgar,” it was, 
however, greatly extended and embellished, under 
the superintendence of Italian artisans, and after 
the death of that monarch it was the scene of one 
of the darkest tragedies which stain the early 
pages of English history. Edward the Martyr, 
the issue of Edgar’s first marriage, was here 
treacherously murdered by his _ step-mother, 
Queen Elfrida, to whom the fortress had been 
bequeathed as a portion of her dowry. Upon 
his return from a day’s hunting in a wood near 
Wareham, the unfortunate Prince visited Corfe 
Castle, and, without alighting from his horse, 
asked for his brother, who was residing there 
with Elfrida. The cruel Queen came forth to 
salute him, and a cup of wine was proffered him 
at her instigation. Whilst quafting the contents 
of the fatal bowl, the Prince was stabbed in the 
back; and the old chronicles affirm that he was 
stabbed by Elfrida’s own hand. 


defences, the castle of Corfe was believed, before 
the invention of gunpowder, to be quite impreg- 
nable; and certain it is that it defied many des- 
perate sieges and assaults. In the troubled reign 
of Stephen the castles of Dorsetshire were 
stormed one after another, and Corfe alone 
baffled attack. In those days it was confidently 
stated that it could be taken by no other means 
than by the treachery of the garrison. During 
the reign of John the fortress shared, with many 
others, the dubious honour of becoming a royal 
residence; and, in the same reign, being con- 
verted for the nonce from a palace into a prison, 
twenty-two French knights, who had been cap- 
tured in Poitou with Arthur, Duke of Brittany, 
were starved to death in its dungeons. A few 
reigns later, and we find it serving as a prison 
for monarchy itself; for thither Edward II. was 
hurried in the early days of his bitter captivity; 
and, after his barbarous murder in Berkeley 
Castle, a rumour was industriously circulated 
that he still survived, curiously concealed from 
human eyes, in some mysterious chamber of this 
famous fortress. In the reign of Elizabeth the 
castle “was granted, in as full and ample a 
manner as the terms of law could devise, to her 
courtly favourite, Sir Christopher Hatton ;” and, 
during Sir Christopher’s tenancy, on the ap- 
proach of the invincible Armada (which passed 
within a short distance of the Dorsetshire coast), 
the walls were for the first time mounted with 
cannon. On the death of Elizabeth's favourite 
the castle passed to his nephew, whose widow, 
the Lady Elizabeth Hatton, was one of the most 
celebrated beauties and eccentric luminaries of 
the court of James I. A very short time after 
her husband’s death, the hand of this lady was 


eagerly sought by Francis Bacon, then entering | 


upon a brilliant professional career; but, to 
Bacon’s bitter disappointment, the gay widow 
threw herself away upon his rival in politics, 
love, and law—Sir Edward Coke. The mar- 
riage was a strange one: it was celebrated in 


4 private house, without licence or banns ; and | 


so contemptuously did Lady Hatton treat her 
learned bridegroom, that she would not consent 
to take his name, “nor would she permit him to 








enter her fine house in Holborn publicly; and | 
when he called there, it must be at a back door.” | 


A stranger or more ill-assorted match was never 
heard of, and much food did it afford to the 
gossips of the period. 


In the next generation Corfe Castle became | 


the property of another legal celebrity—Sir John 


Bankes, Attorney-General to King Charles I. | 


and afterwards Chief Justice of the Court of 
Common Pleas. This “grave and learned per- 


sonage,” as he is called by many writers of the | 


time, was the husband of a high-spirited and 
heroic lady, who twice defended the fortress from 
the attacks of the Parliamentarian armies, during 
the Civil War. The first siege took place in the 


summer of 1643, when Sir John was absent on | 


his summer circuit. 
stated by a writer in the Biographia Britannica 
that the courageous lady “had about her only 
her children, a few servants and tenants, and little 
hopes of relief ; yet she refused to render the 
fortress. Upon which Sir Walter Erle and 
Thomas Trenchard, Esquire, who commanded the 
Parliament forces, had recourse to very rough 
measures. ‘Thrice they attempted the place by 
surprise, and as often were repulsed with loss, 


Upon this occasion, it is | 





though the first time Lady Bankes had but five 


” 


garrison never exceeded forty.” Having thus 


| hated intolerance more, and yet no one was more 
men in the place, and during the whole time her } 


ailed i e the assault, the besieging | 
failed in more than one assault, the besiegir 


soldiers were (according to a writer in the Mer- 
curius Rusticus, a royalist news-letter,) plentifully 
supplied with strong drink, and in this state en- 


couraged to form themselves into storming par- | importance were on his mind, he would at times give 


ties. The sequel is thus told :— 

Being now pot-valiant and possessed with a bor- 
rowed courage which was to evaporate in sleep, they 
divide their forces into two parties, whereof one 
assaults the middle ward, defended by valiant Captain 
Lawrence and the greater part of the soldiers; the 
other assault the upper ward, which the Lady Bankes 
(to her eternal honour be it spoken), with her daugh- 
ters, women, and five soldiers, undertook to make 
good against the rebels, and did bravely perform what 


intolerant. He hated falsehood, and could yet 
indulge in the greatest mendacity. He abhorred 
meanness, and still he could be shabby. We 
fully concur in the justice of the following sum- 
mary of his character :— 


In his maturer years, when affairs of the greatest 


the rein to all the giddy vanities for which youth can 


| be the only palliation; and yet when his hour of 


she undertook ; for by heaving over stones and hot | 
embers they repelled the rebels and kept them from | 


climbing the ladders, thence to throw in that wildfire 
which every rebel had already in his hand. Being 
repelled, and having in this siege and this assault lost 
and hurt an hundred men, Old Sir Watt, hearing that 
the king’s forces were advanced, cried and ran away 


hep A ‘ | erying, leaving Sydenham to command in chief, to 
From the nature of its situation and strong 


bring off the ordnance, ammunition, and the remainder 
of the army, who, afraid to appear abroad, kept sanc- 
tuary in the church till night, meaning to sup and 
run away by starlight; but supper being ready, and 
set on the table, an alarm was given that the King’s 
forces were coming. 


Sir John Bankes died in December 1644, and, 
after his decease, the heroic qualities of his 
widowed lady were again called into action. 
When all, or nearly all, the fortresses and fortified 


places which the Royalists had possessed in the | # %4 : 
| intimate with 


West of England had been reduced, orders were 
sent for more effective operations against Corfe 
Castle. But the garrison, inspired by the spirit 
and energy of their noble “ she-captain”— 

Who, miracle of womankind, 


Lent mettle to the meanest hind 
That mann'd her castle wall— 


resolutely held out, until at length treachery ac- 
complished what skill and valour had failed to 
achieve, and the fortress was taken after a siege 
of forty-eight days, during which eleven men 


leisure was over, none could more gravely and assi- 
duously devote himself to his duty. His intellect, 
courage, and generosity were acknowledged even by 
enemies, and they were ever numerous; but these 
high qualities were counterbalanced by an exacting 
and insatiable vanity, and by an uncontrollable 
temper. With him love of excitement was a passion, 
and its gratification a necessity. When not engaged 
in more honourable or adequate employment, he was 
perpetually mixed up in conspiracy and intrigue. 
His conduct could neither be foreseen nor trusted. 


| He was as dangerous to his friends as to his foes. 


The general tendencies of his mind were undoubtedly 
advanced, even republican; but in politics, as in 
religion, he acknowledged no fixed principle or 
conviction. 

Intellectually, he was largely endowed. He 
was a scholar, a wit, a ready speaker, and not 
inelegant writer. His life from beginning to end 
was aromance. At the age of eighteen he fought 
by the side of Cloudesley Shovel against the 
Algerine Corsairs. He attended Algernon Sydney 
to the scaffold, and conquered Spain with units 
against thousands. He stole canary birds, and 
rode hatless to the rescue of nobles. He played 


| with a child, or fought with a giant, trifled with 


a fan, or disputed with a philosopher. He was 
Swift, loved Locke, knew the 
greatest literary men of the day, and yet—we 
drop and make a parenthesis together—and yet 
was a sinner. He was ever in motion, ever active 
for good or evil,—a restless, dauntless, audacious, 


| inexplicable being, trackless as a comet, because 


| We would recommend 


were slain, and five pieces of ordnance taken. | 


The castle was afterwards plundered, and the 
rich furniture which it contained fell into the 


| attempt to abridge their contents. 


hands of the Parliamentary sequestrators, from | 


whom the heir-at-law, Sir Ralph Bankes, after 
the Restoration, vainly attempted to recover it. 
His correspondence on this subject with Sir 
Walter Erle and others forms not the least in- 
teresting portion of the present volume ; but the 
only articles which were ultimately restored to 
the claimant appear to have been “one large 
bed, minus the feathers, and one red velvet chair'” 
Such were the rewards of loyalty in the days of 
Charles IT. 

We have detailed the principal incidents in 
the annals of Corfe Castle. Mr. Bankes 
certainly not misemployed his leisure in collecting 
them; and it is not improbable that many persons 
may be induced to visit the remains of 


as eccentric in his orbit. He was born in 1658, 
and died in 1735, living seventy-seven years of 
the strangest life that mortal ever lived; that 
mortal ever lived so actively, and yet so uselessly, 
as far, at least, as his fellow-men were concerned. 
these volumes to the 
perusal of our readers, rather than make any 
First, because 
the author of Hochelaga has done his memoir 
well; second, because he has been “ carped at” 
by microscopical critics; and third, because to 
young and old these volumes record the life of a 
man whose genius and errors at once stimulate 
and admonish. We say stimulate, because, after 
all, there was a manliness and heroism compacted 
in this Earl of Peterborough of small stature, 
which, if they did not lead to permanent results, 
show at least what an active temperament may 
accomplish ;—and admonish, because genius, how- 


| ever bright, and talents however noble, become 


has | 


the | 


fortress with renewed interest, now that their | 


story has been so fully told. 





BIOGRAPHY. 


A Memoir of Charles Mordaunt, Earl of Peter- | 


borough and Monmouth. By the author of 
“ Hochelaga,” &c. 2 vols. London. 1853. 
WE believe of the English nobles of the present 


| day that, taken as a body, they are as sound in 


morals, and as exemplary in the performance of 
the duties of life, as any other class of subjects. 
But there was a time when this could have been 
said exceptively only. There was a time when 
noble scamps were plentiful as blackberries ; 
when the virtues were at a discount ; when not 
only “ Presbyterianism,” but every other form of 
faith, was voted “an unfit religion for a gentle- 
man;” when scepticism abounded, and a man 
had as many strange women as strange oaths; 
when, in short, profligacy was the rule in high 
places, and iniquity walked abroad unabashed. 
To this time, and fully exposed to all its evil 
influences, belonged Charles Mordaunt, 
wards Earl of Peterborough, one of the most 
singular characters within the range of biography. 
We conclude with the writer of the present 
memoir, that “in religion he was an unbeliever, 
and in morals a libertine.” His moral nature 
abounded in the strangest contradictions. He 
was nobly generous, but yet overbearing. Noone 


amenable to the law of morals, and never sanc- 
tion, far less justify, systematic outrages upon the 
decencies of society. 

As an example of the author’s style—and we 
limit ourselves to one or two examples—here is 
an account of 


WHY AND HOW A LORD STOLE A CANARY-BIRD. 

He was in love, or fancied himself in love, with a 
young lady who was very fond of birds; she had seen 
and heard a remarkably fine canary in a coffee-house 
near Charing-cross, and entreated her lover, in proof 
of his affection, to obtain it for her. The owner of 
this coveted pet was a widow, who was so much 


| attached to it that she refused an enormous price 


| failed. 


after- | 


which Mordaunt offered. He was, however, deter- 
mined to gain his point by foul means, since fair had 
By great exertion he managed to obtain 
another bird of exactly the same size and colour, but 
it chanced to be a voiceless hen; he then frequented 
the house to await his opportunity. The landlady 
usually sat in a room behind the bar, always accom- 
panied by her beloved canary, of which she seldom 
lost sight. One day Mordaunt, under some pretext, 
contrived to get her out of the way for a few minutes, 
and with great dexterity exchanged his bird with 
that of the hostess, and carred off the prize undis- 
covered. Shortly after the Revolution, he, for the 
first time, ventured to touch upon this dangerous 
subject to the landlady, saying, “I would have 
bought that bird of yours, and you refased my money 
for it; I dare say you are by this time sorry for it.” 
“ Indeed, sir,” answered she, “I am not, nor would I 


| now take any money for him; for, would you believe 





it? from the time that our good king was forced to 
go abroad and leave us, the dear creature has not 
sung a note.” 

His Spanish campaigns read more like romance 
than veritable history. His daring feats, narrow 
escapes, diabolical falsehoods, and ingenious fabri- 
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THE CRITIC, 





[Aue. 1, 











cations belong only to one in whom there are com- 
bined the 
mori ils 


He loved well, but hated better; or rather, 
» love he could show was shown in his hatred. 
ted the Stuarts, hated the Church, and hated 
hops, because he loved liberty, loved purity, 
ved the people. We are almost betrayed 
into contradictory language in writing of such a 
inan. 
It is impossible not to admire his coolness, his 
ession, his perfect freedom of action, 
under circumstances that would have fluttered 
most men. He was arrested abroad, and sent to 
-at home; was at war with a monarch, 
war with an administration. He intrigued 
a the honour and peace of a family, or 
spired against a state. ‘He risiced his head, his 
honours, and his fortune ; and yet his pulse beat 
wvularly and as healthily as the pulse of a 
child. With one extract, 
the man, we close 
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At times he astonished London with acts of eecen 
tricity bordering upon msanity; in word and deed he 
was reckless of all consequences. Had not he been, to a 
a privileged person from his well-known 
oddities, he would. without doubt, have met with som« 
fatal check, in those dow, when the laws of polite 
written in blood. One day that he was 
passing through the Strand in his coach, he saw a 
player in full court dress, witl gs, 
picking his way carefully through the street, which 
chanced to be unusually dirty. Peterborough was 
seized with an irresistible desire for mischief; he 
jumped from his coach, drew his sword, rushed 
violently at the poor player, who immediately took to 
flight in the greatest alarm, 
his white silk steckings. His relentless assailant 
followed with determined pertinacity, pricking him 
behind with his sword, and forcing him throug rh the 
lilthiest part of the streets, till the unhappy man was 
dabbled with mud, from the powdered wig down to 
silk stockin Having accomplished 
his purpose, Peterborough returned to his coach, 
reseated himself with gre rravity, and proceeded on 
his business. Hefrequently gavedinner parties at Peter- 


great extent, 
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borough Hovse, and sometimes entertained his guests 
with admirable music, in which Bononcini, Martini, 
Greene, and others of the most famous performers ot 
the d as-isted Anasts sia Robinson. At other. times, 





he amused and delighted them by relating his 
adventures in Spain and elsewhere, which, wonderful 
is they re eally were, lost nothing by his mode of 
describing them. Among other things, he was in the 
habit of stating that, during the War of the Succes- 
sion, he had frequently been in danger of perishing for 
want of feed ; and that even when he could get it he 
was often obliged to cook it himself; he thus became 
a good artist, and, from the force of habit, still some- 
times dressed his own dinner. Certain it was that, 
until disabled by advancing age, he constantly did so. 
Those who have dined with him at Parson's Green, 
have seen him at work in a dress for the purpose, like 
that of a tavern cook; he usually retired from his 
eompany about an hour before dinner-time, and hay 

ing de: spatched his culinary affairs, would return pro 
perly dressed to his place amongst the guests, and 
them by his wit and varied information. 













astonish 


We have said enough to direct attention to this | 


well-written and, at the same time, instructive 


biography. 





RELIGION. 


[ne indefatigable Dr. Bese: Professor of Exegetical 
Pheok ogy to the United Presbyterian Church, ‘Edin- 
burgh, and whose reputation as a sound Biblical 
Expositor has long been established not only on either 
side the Tweed, but also across the Atlantic, has 
just added to his long list of publications one which 
we are inclined to believe will be eventually regarded 
as the most important of his works. It is entitled 
An Exposition of the Epistle of Paul the Apostle to the 
Galatians, by Joun Brown, D.D.&e. (Edinburgh: 
Oliphant and Sons.)—Of all the Pauline epistles none 
has received a greater share of attention from Pro- 
testant commentators than.the Epistle to the Gala 
tians. ‘Lhe great German Reformer made it the. sub- 
ject of one of his most valued commentaries, which, 
coming into the hands of honest John Bunyan, drew 
from him the remark: ‘1 prefer this book of Martin 
Luther's (excepting the Bible) before all the books that 
I have ever seen, as most fit for a wounded con- 
It has also been expounded by Calvin, 
Brentius, Pareus, Grotius, Bengel, Semler, Winer, 
Olshausen, and ethers on the Continent; and by 
Perkins, Locke, Chandler, and others in this country. 





science.” 


Much, however, still remained to be done. Many 
passages required additional elucidation, and the 
labours of former commentators had to be reduced 
into a ju iclous compendium. We know of ho one 
that could have performed this task better than Dr. 
Brown. ‘The author’s object has been “to make this 


exposition at onee a readable book for intelligent 
Christians, though unacquainted with the sacred lan- 


guages, and a satisfactory statement of the facts and 


positives of genius and the negatives of 


and one expressive of 


and utterly regardless of 


| pamphlet 


| House of 


New Testament.” We 
author’s own words, that this work, 


students of the 
state, in the 

“though published at an advanced age, 
of the inquiries and studies of youth and manhood. 
The Horatian period for retaining in the author's 
repositories forthecom ing pub lications has been con- 
siderably more than treb Ie d since the first sketch of 
this exposition was produced; and during the period 
which has since elapsed the manuscript has often 
been reviewed, corrected, curtailed, and added to. In 
its substance, it has been delivered to a Christian con- 
gregation; and, with its philological appendages, 
repeatedly read in the class of Exegetieal T! ology 
over which I have presided for nearly twenty yee ars.” 
——From this exposition of St. Paul by a divine 
of our own country, we'turn to a work on St. 
Peter, by a German writer of the orthedox school: 
Sermons on the First Fpisth of St. Peter, by 
H. F. Kourerveace, D.D. of Elberfeld ; with an In- 
troductory Preface, by the Rev. Ocravius WINsLow, 
D.D.—The nature and ebaracter of this work will be 
sufficiently explained by the following extract from 
Dr. Winslow's Preface:—“‘I know not,” he says, 
‘when I have perused a foreign work of theology 
with more unqualified approbation and unmingled 
delight than the Happy in his selection of 
the inspired epistle, ovr author is equally so in his 
exegesis of its difficult and varied, yet delightful 
contents, Thoroughly evangelical in its sentiments, 
beautifully simple in its style, oceasionally rising to 
true eloquence, correct, though not critical, in its 
interpretations of the text, and deeply spiritual and 
practical in its tone and teaching, the work must be re- 
garded as a valuable contribution to our present stores 
of Biblical Theology, in all respects worthy of a place 
at the side of Leighton’s Exposition of the same 
Epistle.”— —— 7 he Ge nius and Mission of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in the United States of America, by 
the Rev. Carvin Cotron, LL.D. ; with a Preface, by 
the Rev. Pierce Connevvy, M.A.—is a reprint of an 
American publication which has already attraeted 
much notice in this country. The author was 
originally a Presbyterian minister in the United 
States; but, having strong grounds for believing 
Episcopacy to be the most Scriptural form of Chure h 
Governm nt, he decided on joining the Communion 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church, when he pub- 
lished a small 12mo. volume, entitled Leasons for 
in justification of the step he had taken. 
souls, chiefly, we 






































Episcopacy, 
For some years he had cure of 
believe, in the state 
now fills the chair of Professor of Public Economy 
at Trinity (formerly called Washington) College, 
Hartford, Connecticut. 
many most interesting particulars concerning the 
history, present condition, and future prospects of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in America. Some of 
our readers, who are aware of the strenuous efforts 
made in our time to extend the English Episcopate 
in our colonies, will perhaps be surprised to learn 
that for nearly two centuries there was no diocese 
nor resident bishop.in any of our North American 
colonies. It was not until after the Declaration 
of Independence that the Protestant Episcopalians 
in the United States succeeded, though with much 
difficulty, in obtaining the 
distinguished clergymen as 

the year 1787, when “the Rev. William White, of 
Pennsylvania, and the Rev. Samuel Provost, of New 
York, were consecrated Bishops of the American 
Church by the two Archbishops of England, assisted 
by the Bishop of 
of Peterborough In 1790, the Rev. J. Madison, D.D. 
was also consecrated in England, as Bishop for Virginia, 
who in 1792 united with the other American bishops 
in the consecration of the Rev. T. J. Cleggett, 
as Bishop for Maryland, who was the first bishop of the 
American Episcopal Charch consecrated in America. 
Thus descended the American Episcopate, with no 
imputable blemish or defect. There «are now (1858) 
thirty-four bishops of the American Church. The 
entire number consecrated in succession for the service 
of the Church, is fifty-six.” We are sorry that we 
ean do no more in this place than call the attention 
of our readers to this important work, andassure them 
that it will well repay perusal. It is painful to add 
that from some statements in this volume it would 
appear that Romanism is making fearful progress in 
the United States. “It is doubtful,” says Mr. 
Connelly in the preface, “whether at this moment 
there are not more places of Popish worship in the 
Anglo-Saxon United States than Anglo-Protestant 
churches.” Ought there to bean Established Church | 
in Ireland? &c., by the Rev. Somerset L. C. Towns- | 
END, Reetor of Painstown, co. Meath—is a vigorous 
, inwhieh the question put on ‘the title-page 
is triumphantly answered in the affirmative. It has 
been called forth by “ the annual attack on the Church 
of Ireland made by the ultra-montane party” in the 
Commons—that party having this year 
Mr. Moore, the member for Mayo. 
in the course of his pamphlet, shows | 


bishops. This was in 











been led on by 
Mr. Townsend, 


the necessity of an Established Church in Treland, 
| and that such Church can be 
that Great Britain and Ireland are a united realm) 
than “the Church of the majority of the united people, 
and of the sovereign, and of those who rule the land.’ 
two Churches of England and 


no other (considering | 


The interests of the 


Bath and Wells, and by the Bishop | 


D.D. | 
| the Book of Common Prayer, so as to make it har 


ere : eae er ‘ ‘ 
principles on whieh the exegesis is based, to critical | Ireland are, he contends, identical. 
shall further | 


is the result 
| 


| per annum.” 


If one falls, the 
ruin of the other is near at hand. As for the enor- 
muus wealth alleged to be in the possession of the 
Irish clergy, suc h cannot be the case, seeing that their 
average incomes are “rather under than over. 2000. 
In reply to the pretenee of religious 
equality put forth in justification of this annual attack 
upon the Irish Chureh, the writer observes: ‘* There 
is not a man in Ireland, be his religious persuasions 
what they may, that does not know, when Mr. Moore 
and his colleagues talk of religious equality, the 
expression is a fagon de parler, a cloak tor ulterior 
objects (this, indeed, he himself has admitted); and 
that religious equality is incompatible with either the 
practice or teaching of his Church. ‘There is not a 
man that does not know that, if to-morrow it were 
possible to grant Serjeant Shee’s proposition, and ii 


| the Established Church had the surplus funds to 


and diocese of New York. He | 


The work before us contains | 


consecration of two | 


| infants and young children into the Church, after 





deliver up which he says it has, and those funds were 
made over for the purposes for which he affeets to 
seek them—nay, if even the really existing revenues 
were divided with the Church of Rome, that ‘that 
Church would not be content. True, she would tak« 
the half, that she might be nearer acquiring the 
whole; just as she would destroy a portion that she 
might overturn the entire!” For the rest, we camnot 
say more, except that Mr. Townsend is entitled to 
the best thanks of his fellow-clergymen of the’Esta- 
blished Church for his manly defence of their common 
interests, Here, perhaps, is the best place to men- 
tion Dr. CumMING’s new pamphlet, entitled, Roman- 
ism not the Patvon but the Perseeutor of Science: beiny 
a Lecture delivered in the Music-hall, Leeds, in reply to 
Cardinal VW iseman’s at the same place.—Dr. Cumming 
always dogs the Cardinal's steps. Not a movement is 
ever made by him that escapes the watchful Doctor's 
notice. Weare not of the number of those who under 
rate the literary abilities of Cardinal Wiseman; but 
certainly, in the lecture alluded to, he laid himself open 
to severe animadversion. Dr. Cumming, in his reply 
has admirably sueceeded in upsetting the pretensions 
of the Church of Rome to be regarded as the patron 
of science. There stands out always against her th« 
persecution of the great Galileo; and it is notorious to 
every one that science of every kind has made the most 
astonishing progress since the Reformation. ‘ Ascen- 
dant Romanism,” says Dr. Cumming, ‘is hostile to 
science; and the same glorious event that opened the 
Bible, led forth imprisoned science also. It was under 
the anager 9 wings of the Reformation that the 
Keplers, the Newtons, the Laplaces, the Faradays, 
and others, had been able to pursue their investiga- 
tions. Wherever the Reformation has spread, the 
apparatus of censures, the indices, and the Inquisition 
have disappeared. Reason has taken the place oj 
force; discussion has dislodged Inquisition ; and men 
think and study, and give forth the results, satisfied 
with the patronage of a fair, full, and ample oppor 
tunity. Before Cardinal Wiseman can prave the 
extravagant position he has laid down, he must 
extinguish 300 years; and, after he has done so, it 
will be to introduce the world to science, breaking 
forth in irrepressible might, in spite of the re- 
pressive presence, not in consequence of the 
fustering patronage, of the Popedom. ‘From this 
passage our readers will be sufliciently able to judge 
of the trenchant character of Dr. Cumming’s remarks. 
We have re ceived one or two more pamphlets en th: 
subject of Romanism, but for fear of wearying ou 
readers shall allow them to stand over until our next 
number. We pass on toa publication of rather « 
different kind: Services for the Church of God, purely 
on the Model of the New Testament, by a late Membe: 
of the Middle Temple, now for more than twenty 
years in the Ministry.—This is not, as might hay 
been at first sight imagined, a new and complet 
Liturgical book ; neither is it an attempt to reform 








monise with the author’s views in every respect. It 
deals simply with the Sacrament of Baptism, and it» 
object is to bring about a most important alteration 
in the mode of administe ring that rite. The author, 
who appears to be a devout and conscientious man. 


'is of opinion that it is to the Scripture alone we 


should go for instruction, both as to the “ spiritua! 
character of baptism and the outward form of its ad- 
ministration.” In the New Testament he finds that 
in all the recorded instances of baptism the ceremony 
was performed by immersion, and that it was ad 
ministered only to adults. Infant baptism can on}, 
be justified by mere inference from certain passages : 
but upon a careful examination of those usually 
referred to, the conclusion at which he is compelled 
to arrive is, that there is no ground whatever inthe 
New Testament for our practice of baptising infants. 
He has, therefore, drawn up two forms of service ; th: 
one to be used at the baptism of adults, whichis to 
be by immersion; and the other, for “receiv 








the example of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, 
and in like manner as he himself received them”— 
the minister simply taking each child into his arms. 
desiring the parent to name the child, repeating the 
name after him, and then pronouncing the words 
“The Lord Jesus Christ bless thee!” In conclusion, 
the author “ would most earnestly exhort and entreat 


| all holding any offiee or wielding any influence in 
*| the Church, to endeavour to correct every error, bot! 
! in doctrine and administration of baptism, 


by tha 
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only way in which error can be effectively counter- 
acted, a faithful, uncompromising return to the truth, 
as we all may read it in the New Testament.”—— 
The Sadducees of Science: being a Review of the 
Physical Theories maintained by the Materialists and 
Pantheists of the present Day, by WALTER M‘GILvRAY, 
D.Di—is the substance of a lecture delivered before 
the “Paisley Young Men’s Christian Association.” 
{t is one of the many efforts now made to check 
the progress of infidelity in our manufacturing dis- 
tricts. ‘The author has “ classed together the theories 
of the Materialists and Pantheists, because, though 
in appearance distinct from and even opposed to each 
other, they in reality spring from the same root. 
The one party resolve mind into matter; the other, 
matter into mind; but they both agree in believing 
that mind and matter are in their essence the same— 
‘that God is Nature, and that Nature is God.’ The 
following passage, from one of the most noted Pan- 
theists of the day, will be sufficient te show how 
thoroughly that party are at one with the Materialists, 
in regard to the groundwork of their system.” After 
quoting a passage from Emerson’s “ Representative 
ifen,” the author continues—“ The truth is, that an 
Atheist and a Pantheist differ only in name. The 
former belives in Nature—that is, he is a Materialist ; 
the latter believes in nothing above Nature. What is 
he better?” On the theory of development the 
author is exceedingly severe; and, after exposing the 
fallacies on which it rests, he observes: ‘ Now it does 
seem very singular that there should be any such 
persons ; persons who are seeking to pull down the 
common dignity of their name and race, and to prove 
themselves the brethren of the brutes! But, strange 
as the circumstance may seem, it is far from being 
unaceountable. Such is the state of human nature, 
by reason of the fall, that man will do anything to 
get rid of the position into which sin has brought 


him. From that secret consciousness of guilt, and 
that innate sense of accountableness, which is 


engrained in our natures, engrafted on the very root 
and basis of our being, we seek to withdraw as far as 
possible from Him against whom we have offended, 
and to conceal ourselves wherever we can find a re- 
fuge. And here we have it in a shape perhaps 
the most fearfully significant in which it has ever 
vet been exhibited—man attempting to escape from 
his own responsibilities, by denying his own nature, 
ind by taking skelter, as it were, under the very 
skins of the beasts that perish!” There are many 
other passages fully as vigorous as this in Dr. M'Gil- 
vray’s lecture, which we commend to our readers, as a 
brief but very excellent performance.——Before con- 
eluding, we have to notice the appearance of a second 
edition of the Rev. Tuomas Larusury’s History of the 
Convocation of the Church of England, from the earliest 
period to the year 1742.—In this edition, as Mr. Lath- 
bury informs us in his preface, “ the various subjects 
connected with Convocation have been carefully re- 
considered. Large additions have also been made ; 
some questions, which had not attracted much notice 
when: the former edition was published, are fully dis- 
eussed ; and it is believed that the work embraces all 
important matters connected with the history, the 
proceedings, and the constitution of convocation.” 
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(Continued from page 371.) 
Mr. Bracr’s former work on Flungary con- 
tained so many pleasant pictures of domestic life 
in that country, that we opened the present 
volume, devoted toa similar subject, with pleasant 
anticipations. They have been fully realised. 
Travelling as a pedestrian, and in second or 
third class cars, the author brought himself into 
direet contact with the people of the country on 
the road, while his letters of introduction pro- 
cured him like facilities in the cities. He was 
everywhere warmly received; his eirele of ac- 
quaintance and observation extended to his heart’s 
content, and these advantages, which he was 
enabled to follow up by, an acquaintance with 
the German tongue and a happy openness of 
character, ready to appreciate a warm-hearted 
welcome, he has used to the best advantage in 
his book. Without trenching on the privacy of 





| . 
his entertainers, he has given us many pleasant 


glimpses of home scenes of festive and every- 
day life. 

We are always glad to come upon anything 
new about old Christmas, and not likely therefore 
to pass over our traveller’s pleasant experiences 
of this sort. The account he gives of the 
Christmas festival at his friend’s is very agreeable 
and valuable for its combination of religious duty 
with social pleasure. 

CHRISTMAS IN GERMANY. 

My landlady has been rushing in now and then of 
late in the mornings in an excited way. ‘ Ach! 
Herr Brice—pardon ! Herr Braez! are you not gett 
ready for the Weilinachts-Fest ?” or * will you have 
no Fest on the Weihnac ht—you must join in ours ; 


Ings 











but I know you Americans work too hard for such 
things!” I assure her we do play sometimes, and 
ask her how she means to celebrate it. She has put 
up a nice large Christmas-tree in the kitchen, she 


says, and the children are cutting out gilt spangles 
and fastening on candles, and then they are all to go 
next day to the Arabian circus. I see, too, that the 
husband is bringing home an armfull of presents, 
though the poor man is ho} 





ssly in debt, and must 


] 
lk 
| creep in and out in the stealthiest way, to escape the 


Walt 





needy-looking men who are always lying in 
him with a shoemaker’s family 
too I have often noticed in the back basement, a very 
bright industrious set, but so poor. My landlads 
says the man only earns twelve gros hen (thirty 
cents) a day, and she always gives them what there is 
left of her own dinners; but * the children look very 
hungry some days—die armen! (the poor things! ”) 
I see, however, as T walk by, through the low win- 
dow, a green Christmas-tree, and the children are 
tying on the bits of candle. One gay evening in the 
dull year, at least. I find the whcle city with 
preparations. Children hurrying about in the highest 
state of excitement; handsome carriages rattling from 
one shop to another; gigantic dolls staring you in 
the face everywhere, and gorgeous trees of wood and 
gilt paper flaunting at every window. The 
by the Schloss (Castle) is green wit] tmas 
trees; and behind it are long rows of booths, each one 


* accounts.” There is 


alive 


square 











filled with all imaginable articles, and each booth 
with its price. “ Here, eve ry thing for two and a half 
groschen (six cents)! Here for six groschen,” &e. 


The pfeffer-kuchen—the immemorial cake for Christmas 
—are selling off by the loads; and the walls are all 
covered with advertisement of books, s« nys, exhibi- 
tions, dioramas, circuses, for Christmas. 
I am surprised at the hold the festival has 
whole population. There are not a dozen families so 


concerts, 


on the 












poor as not to have their tree and pfeffer-kuchen on 
the Weihnachts-eve. Even the pr rs have 
alluded to it now for some weeks. Their analogies 
would be childish to us, but are evidently ali real to 


the people. I went last Sunday to hear Diichse/, the 
preacher of whom I have before spoken. Almo 
whole subject was the ¢ , 
minded the people how 





much reason there was for 
being happy; that for a time now they should put 
away their cares, and think of the great gift of which 
this ‘“‘ Fest” was the memorial. As were the unhappy 
children who have no hom¢ 
joyful evening, so were the men pitiable who had 
not received the greatest of presents from above. 
And, as the child who is unhappy or discontented, 
while receiving on these Christmas da many 
marks of love from his father, most ungrateful, so 
are they if they are gloomy now, while celebrating 
this festival in memory of their father’s love. 


and no presents on this 
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In contemplation of their home 


found a contrast with American habits, 
the disadvantage of the latter. 


pleasures he 


much to 


AMERICAN MANNERS. 

The expression of trust fulne 
of these families ; the open and uncons¢ 
shown by them all, was very beautiful to see. They 
were all so happy because they had been making « 
another happy. As I recall our hollow home-life in 
many parts of America—the selfishness 
in families—the little hold Home has on any one, and 
the tendency of children to get rid of it as early as 
possible, I am conscious how much, after all, we have 
to learn from these easy 
pensation, to be sure, in all thes 
connect themselves with our strengt 
an independent, self-reliant man with us, 
in leading-strings in Germany. But there is growing 
up in our cities a hankering after exciting pleasur 
an aversion to the simple and pure enjoyments of 
home among the young, which forebodes badly for 
our family life. 

Mr. Baye Sr. Jon's volume is written for 
the occasion. He has a theory, that the barrier 
against Russian aggression is to be sought not by 
propping up the tottering empire of Turkey, but 
by erecting a Greek Empire on its ruins For 
this he argues plausibly and powerfully, and we 
believe that all Europe would agree that such an 
arrangement would be the most desirable if only 
it were practicable. Mr. St. Jolin is aware of the 
objection commonly raised; and he appears: to 
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| have written The Turks in Europe purposely to 


answer it, by showing that the Turks are much 
worse, and the Greeks much better, than they 
are supposed to be. On such a subject, Mr. St. 
John ought to be a valuable authority; for he has 
lived for many years in the Levant, and knows 
as much of Turkey and the Turks as ordinary 
Englishmen know of England and the English— 
perhaps more. But the value of his testimony is 
seriously impaired by his palpable partisanship. 
He writes with purpose to support his project; 
and he must be more than man if could have 





done so without permitting his wishes to colour 
his facts, and disguise them even to his own con- 
templations. His aim is to run down the Turks, 


ly. According to him, 
gard for truth for which 
sserts that 


int, and 


and he does it unsparing 

they have not even the 

they have had credit in Europe; | 

they are licentious, over-reaching, igno1 
fanatical. Ilear him. 

CHARACTER OF 

We commonly conceive 


















dual, surrounded by f s si 

beauties, anxi han hief 
but it is not r igious 
number of bachelors te of the 
disgrace in which celib ree proportion 
of the men of the middle classes abstain from mar- 
riage, on account of the difficulties thrown in their 
way by manners and the competition of the rich. I 
have known instances among the Levantines in which 
a young shopkeeper has been compelled to sj i half 
his capital to procure a dirty little wife. The same 
system of purchase prevails among the Turl ind is 
indeed derived from them. The number inmarried 
persons in the Ottoman Empire is therefore 1 great 


rhis may partly account for the development of vices 


which alone are sufficient to bring a race to t 
depths of degradation, and to which | 

than allude here. The Turks are natur 
tious ra Even the conformation of their 
reveals that fact. The posterior portion is 
developed ; and the napes of their necks are some 
almost miraculous to behold—they 
bulls. TI 


picion of jealousy crosses 











resembl 


ften uxorious, and, in « 





their minds, treat tl 











wives with considerable deference. Few will ventur 
to appear in the presence of their ladies ie slightest 
degree intoxicated ; and they will submit t beater 
on the day of Beiram, if from poverty, or other causes, 
they have been unable to bring home the roast shoulder 
of mutton required by inexorable custom for the 
family dinner of that day. Eastern ladies often resort 
to this summary mode of proceeding with their lords 
and masters, even when n otecte privilege 
of a festival. It is true tha id, they 
are exposed to similar ry tl 

joke too far, or misbehav« that tl 

sack—of which it is nov m fun 
among wags who have t itside of 





istern manners—is always sh serious 
derelictions of duty. 

r : . se. s nell } 

Their domestic life is equally condemned. The 


children are petted and spoiled by mammas who 
are systematically kept in ignorancs 
and education is almost entirely neglected. 

We are accustomed to hear of the Georgian 
and Circassian women that they look upon their 
sale to a wealthy Mussulman as an honour— as a 
match” is looked upon in Christian 
countries. Mr. St. John somewhat darkens the 
romantic picture drawn by his predecessors. 


and idleness, 


” od 


GEORGIAN SLAVES. 
Another source from which vacant harims are filled 
is the market of Geor it is by no 
means so popular. These unhappy creatures, who are 








embarked at Trebisond on board of tl regular 
steamers, reach Constantir in a very sad and 
pitiable state. We can imagine an Ei n reader 


g¢ the captain under whose care is placed 
80 poetical but, alas! the truth is, t the 
Georgians are looked upon almost as suspiciously as a 
hundred cases of leeches for the lles market. 





umost envy 





a cargo; 












It is true they are separated as much as possible from 
the rest of the passengers, penned in like a flock of 
sheep, and hidden by dirty cloths ; or, in bad weather, 
crammed below like Negroes in the middle passage. 
In spite of these precautions, the whole vessel suffers 
from their presence. Nearly every one of them has 
the itch; and, without excey] brings 


away a colony of native ver 
accounted for. The poor things resemble not a bevy 
of English maidens going out volunt y to seek for 
husbands in the barracks of Madras or Caleutta. 
Phey are sold from poverty or avarice by their parents 
or friends, and are handed over nearly naked to the 
purchaser. To dress them would eat up all the profits. 
A ragged shift and piece of canvass wrapped round 
their shoulders—such is the costume in which they 
crowd by day and huddle together at night, whisper- 
ing or dreaming of the splendour which has been 
promised them, to dispel their sorrow or their sulki- 
ness,—and perhaps giving a passing thought to the 
home which has cast them ! pet lamb 


forth, like t 
when it has outgrown the fondness or the patience of 


flon, every one 
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is easily 
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THE CRITIC, 


[Ave. 1, 








its mistress. The merchant, with the uncalculating | 


stupidity which characterises all dealers in human 
flesh, fattens these future sultanas during the voyage 
on water and millet-flour porridge. They arrive at 
their journey’s end in such a state that few connois- 


disciple of the Eastern Church; and “the Cedar that 
was in Lebanon” is the true Church of Christ, whose 
seeds were first derived from those holy shores, and 
are now firmly rooted in England. The Thistle has 


| sent to ask thy daughter Enlightenment in marriage 


seurs in incipient beauty would venture to pronounce | 


an opinion. Sometimes, when the owner is in haste 
to realise, he drives his Georgian flock to market in 
the unseemly condition in which they come ashore ; 
or at most throws around them a ferigeh—the mantle 
of the Turkish women. 


presides over the sale. The purchaser keeps at a 


Chance for the most part | 


respectful distance from his acquisition, as a doctor | 


might from a plague patient; and drives her before 


him to what may be called a preparatory school for | 


the harim. 
their living by polishing up this rough material ; 
curing them, by remedies of which they have the 
secret, of their disease, combing their hair into shape, 
scrubbing them, and exterminating the reminiscences 
they have brought with them from their native hovels. 
Whilst performing these duties, they take occasion to 


A number of old women, indeed, gain | 


instruct them a little likewise in Turkish etiquette, | 


and in the means they must adopt to win the affec- 
tions of their masters. The last rags of modesty are 
thus torn away, and the slave is ready to become the 
mother of a Grand Vizier. We must add, that fre- 
quently the girls are not brought to market until this 
preliminary process has been gone through ; and the 
impatience natural to human nature of course in such 
cases gives a price that more than covers the expense 
of breaking in. From the two classes of women I 


have thus described most of the consorts of persons | 


high in rank are taken. Such are the mothers of the 
Ministers of the Sublime Porte, ay, and of all the 
Sultans that have ever reigned on the shores of the 
Bosphorus. 


They who have attended the fashionable crowds 
of this last London season, whether at botanical 
or horticultural fétes, literary conversaziones or 
fashionable parties, will have noticed a very hand- 
some man wearing a singularly picturesque cos- 
tume, evidently of Eastern origin, and usually in 
a circle of ladies who look upon him with evident 
admiration, as well they may; for his manners 
are as polished as his features are fine, and he 
talks English fluently, and has a head under his 
cap. This personage is HaBersB Errenpi, the 
author of the volume before us; and, remembering 
the man, greater interest will be felt in his book, 
wherein he narrates his history, and presents the 
best account we possess of Syria and the Syrians. 
He was born in one of the villages that lie upon 
the huge back of Mount Lebanon ; circumstances 
brought him early in life to England, where he 
studied medicine; and after an examination, in 
which he won deserved honour, he was formally 
admitted a member of the College of Surgeons, 
and an associate of King’s College. He is now 
among us as attaché to the Turkish embassy. 
But though honoured and courted here, he has 
not lost his love for his native home. ‘Thus 
fondly does he look back upon it. 


Apart from these cherished associations of the 
spiritual with the temporal world, the native of the 
Holy Land is fondly attached to his country, because 
its climate is congenial to his manners, its soil pro- 
ductive, its inhabitants hospitable, its waters the 
purest, air the freshest, sun the brightest, fruits the 
most delicious, and flowers the sweetest and most 
wildly profuse. All these gifts in the greatest 
luxurianee are to be found within the Lebanon range, 
that Lebanon of which the inspired bard, the wisest 
of men and the best of kings, sings in his beautiful 
metaphor on Christian love. ‘‘Thy plants are an 
orchard of pomegranates with pleasant fruits. 

A fountain of gardens, a well of living waters, and 
streams from Lebanon.” With such a past to dwell 
on, it is not surprising that the poor neglected peasant 
of Syria may still proudly vaunt himself of his birth- 
right and country. I, too, hope, kind reader, for your 
sympathy in my sharing this national characteristic, 
and for endeavouring, as far as in me lies, to promote 
the welfare, both temporal and eternal, of my fellow 
countrymen and native land. The former, alas! are 
gtadually sinking deeper and deeper into the meshes 
of superstition and idolatry; the latter groans under 
a heavy yoke, rendered still less supportable by the 
grossest ignorance. The indefatigable propagators of 
the Romish faith are awakening the people from their 
pristine simplicity, only, I fear, to plunge them into 
a more fearful vortex of errors. I rush to the rescue; 
for God has blessed me far above my countrymen, by 
shedding the true light of the gospel around my path- 
way, through the instrumentality of good and holy 
men, whom He has chosen for His especial service, 
and who have bestowed on me the priceless boon of a 
Christian education. I am willing and anxious to 
devote every hour of my life, and all my poor means, 
to the furtheranee of His cause. Yet, though much 
may combine in my favour, I am inadequate to the 
accomplishment of the good I desire for my country, 
without the aid, wise counsel, and support of the 
Christian inhabitants of Great Britain. ‘‘ The Thistle 
that is in Lebanon” is the harassed, weak, yet simple 





to her son Simplicity. O, refuse her not! lest the wid 
beast in Lebanon should tread down the Thistle and 
obtain the ascendancy. 


Here is an interior by the truthful hand of a 

native—a pleasant picture of life in Damascus. 
AN EVENING PARTY IN SYRIA, 

First, then, we will introduce the stranger into the 
house where the farah (feast) is to be held. Women 
are busily occupied washing out and sweeping the 
court-yard ; the flowers and other plants are fresh 
watered; the marble fountain is decorated with 
coloured lanterns and festoons of flowers ; carpets are 
spread, and divan cushions ranged against the walls ; 
the mistaba is tastefully lighted, and a highly in- 
flammable torch, composed of the fat wood of fir, resin, 
and other ingredients, is planted in each of the four 
corners. In the smoking apartment of the mistaba, 
preparations are making on a grand scale. Large 
bags of ready-washed and prepared timbac are hung 
upon nails in the wall, to filter and to be fit for im- 
mediate use when the narghilies are called into re- 
quisition. Tobacco pouches are filled. Two additional 
mangals of charcoal-fire and some additional coffee- 
pots are prepared. Decanters are filled with arraki, 
wine, liqueurs, orange-flower and rose water; and 
the cut-glass saucers replenished with candied pre- 
serves ; whilst two maid-servants and a boy, assisted 
and superintended by the mistress of the house, are 
busy grinding coffee and decocting huge bowls of 
deliciously-iced lemonade. In addition to all this a 
side-table is groaning under the weight of plates of 
sliced oranges and picked pomegranates, with nume- 
rous other fruits, and a great variety of pastry. By 
the time all these arrangements are completed the 
night sets in; the whole yard is illuminated; the 
members of the household and the servants are busily 
engaged donning their best attire, and the company 
of hired musicians arrive. The music striking up 
is the signal for the nearest invited neighbours to 
make their appearance. They arrive, the men clad in 
long, loose silken robes, the women enveloped in their 
white izars; but these latter are speedily thrown 
aside at the invitation of the lady of the house, who 
assists in helping the guests to disrobe, and then con- 
fides their iaurs to the trusty care of the handmaiden. 
Now these veils ave all of the same make, and they 
have no initials or other distinguishing mark. Not- 
withstanding this, no confusion ensues on the breaking 
up of a party as to identification ; every lady is quick 
to recognise her own peculiar izer from the mass of 
white sheets that are folded and piled one above 
another upon the divan in the upstairs dressing-room. 
Soon the whole party have arrived, and the amuse- 
ments of the evening commence with vocal and instru- 
mental $nusic, After this, some of the gentlemen 
stand up and go through the graceful attitudes of the 
Syrian dance. Then some others volunteer the sword 
dance, or the Bedouin dance; some of the married 
ladies then take courage; but it requires coaxing and 
threats to induce the timid damsel to display her 
skill. Persuasion being out of the question, some old 
gentleman gets up and pretends that he is going to 
dance instead of her, and he goes through a few steps 
till he comes close up to some girl that he has singled 
out from the circle. Seizing her arm with no very 
gentle force, he whirls her into the centre of the yard ; 
and meanwhile some one who has watched the ma- 
neeuvre acts the same part by some other blushing 
maiden. ‘These are confronted face to face, and there 
is now no escape ; so they commence at first timidly 
and beshfully, but, getting gradually excited by the 
music, they lose all this pretended bashfulness, and do 
their best to outshine each other ; and truly there is 
rarely a more graceful sight than two beautiful 
Damascene girls, elegantly dressed and bespangled 
with jewels, displaying their graceful figures to the 
best advantage, to the slow but becoming measures of 
the dance. All the other young ladies now follow 
their example, and as each couple retires at the termi- 
nation of their efforts to please they are hailed with 
shouts of applause, and liberally besprinkled with 
rose and orange-flower water. The old ladies evince 
their approbation by a peculiar vibrating scream, 
produced by the voice passing through the nearly 
closed lips, whilst the under lip is kept in a continual 
tremulous state by the rapid appltestion of the back 
of the fore finger to that feature. When dancing is 
over for the evening, games of forfeit are introduced, 
and promote much mirth, especially one game called 
“ Tuthun Tuthun, min Tuthun,’—a game of Turkish 
origin, as its name denotes, and which is played thus : 
Every one in the circle takes the name of a bird, a 
tree, or a flower, whilst the king of the game goes 
round and collects in a handkerchief some small article 
from each one present. These he afterwards shuffles 
together, and then drawing out one, which he care- 
fully conceals in his hand, he fixes upon some one in 
the circle, to whom he puts the question— Tuthun 
Tuthun, min Tuthun ?” or, “‘ Tobacco tobacco, whose is 
it?” The party fixed upon is obliged to guess, and 
he names some bird or flower which he he heard some 
one call himself ; if the guess is wrong, he has to hold 
out his hand and receive three stripes from a closely 





knotted handkerchief, and then the party referred to 
is next obliged to guess to whom the “ Tuthun” be- 
longs, and so on all round the circle till the right 
name has been discovered. Then the king resigns his 
post and handkerchief, and is relieved in his office by 
him or her that made the right guess. After these 
games some one tells a story or recites a poem, a spe- 
cimen of which I am enabled to introduce, literally 
translated. 


We do not extract the specimens of poetry and 
tale-telling. They are curious, but have no.in- 
trinsic merit. 

As a companion picture, we present the 
author’s elaborate portrait of 


A LADY OF DAMASCUS. 
We will first describe the daughter of the host ; a 


| very fair specimen of her sex in Damascus. Her eyes 
| are beautifully dark, her eyelashes, eyebrows, and 


hair, of a glossy jet black; the latter, tinged with 
henna, hangs down her back and reaches nearly to the 
ground in a succession of plaits, each terminating with 
black silk braid knotted and interwoven with various 
sized golden coins; her features (excepting the eyes) 
are all small but compact. The nose is Grecian, the 
lips cherry, and slightly pouting, the chin dimpled, 
the form of the face oval, and the complexion clear, 
with a rosy tint. The bust and figure are unex- 
ceptionable, the arms comely, the wrists and ankles 
well turned, and the feet and hands perfect models for 
a sculptor; yet this is one out of the many nonde- 
script beings that we encountered, with izar and veil. 
in the street. Her face and figure are well set off by. 
the head dress and oriental costume. On the top of 
her head she wears a small red cap, which is encircled 
by a handsomely flowered handkerchief, and over the 
latter strings of pearls and pieces of small gold money 
are tastefully arranged in festoons. In the centre 
of her red cap is a diamond crescent, from which 
hangs a long golden cord with a blue silk tassel, 
usually ornamented with pearls: her vest fits tight, 
and admirably displays the unlaced figure. In sum- 
mer this vest is of blue or pink satin, bordered and 
fringed with gold lace ; in winter, cloth, edged with 
fur, is substituted for the satin; and over the vest is 
worn a short grey jacket, chastely embroidered with 
black silk braid. ‘The vest is contined to the waist by 
a zunnar, in summer of a silk Tripoli scarf, in winter 
by a costly cashmere shawl, and from under this a 
long robe reaches to her ankles, and is divided into, 
two long lappels lined with satin and fringed with 
costly trimmings. This latter robe partially conceals 
the shirwal, or full trousers, which hang loosely over, 
and are fastened round the ankles ; the tasty mixture 
of colors, and the graceful t, renders the 
costume a perfect study. Latterly European shoes 
have been much used . the Damascene ladies, es- 
peste those gaily flowered kid shoes, imported into, 
Syria from Marseilles. This completes the young 
lady’s toilet, and her walk and action are as grace- 
ful as her figure and face are prepossessing; but 
beyond the naam (yes) and la (no) of conversation, 
you can seldom get a word from her unless you are a 
very intimate friend of the family, and then these 
young ladies are as fond of a little romping or quiz- 
zing as their more accomplished and more elegant 
sisters of the North. It is a mistake to imagine that 
the natives ofthe Turkish empire are wholly excluded 
from any friendly intercourse with the women of those 
countries, a tale which has gained credence and been 
rseveringly maintained by travellers, few of whom 
ave ever had an opportunity of testing the truth of 
the report by personal experience. Amongst the 
higher classes of the Greek persuasion in particular, 
every freedom exists in doors ; young ladies not only 
show themselves, but, after serving the guest with 
coffee and sweetmeats, they will seat themselves on 
the edge of the divan, and soon manage to join in the 
conversation. This state of freedom exists to 4 
greater or less degree till the young girl is betrothed ; 
then it is not considered deegrous that she should be 
present whenever her intended bridegroom(‘visits the 
house, neither should she hear his name mentioned. 
Even amongst Turks, and more especially in the vil- 
lages and smaller towns of Syria, the young Mahomedan 
sees and converses with the future object of his love 
until she attains her eleventh or twelfth year ; she is 
then excluded from the society of men ; but woman- 
hood has already begun to develop itself in the person 
of the girl of ten or eleven years old in these cli- 
mates, where they are oftentimes wives and mothers 
at thirteen. Hence love exists between the young 
couple before the destined bridegroom urges his 
mother to make the requisite of 
He loses sight of his lady-love as soon as she enters 
upon womanhood, though he may, by means of a 
third party, catch an occasional glimpse of her 
features as she passes to and fro, strictly rded by 
matrons and old duennas ; but not a.single word or 
one bewitching kiss can the despairing lover hope for 
until she is brought home to his house, his lawful 
consort and partner for life ; then, and not till then, 
commences the great seelusion of the ladies of the 
Turkish hareem. Even this, in country places and 
villages, though the newly-married bride may be 
strictly guarded for a or two, this feeling 
eventually wears off, and the women mix in the every- 
day occupations of the field or in the garden, un- 
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veiled and undistinguishable from their Christian 
neighbours. 


There. Where? Back again. Whence? To 
what quarter of the world did jolly J. A. Sr. 
Joun turn his steps in a search for beauty. Not 
to France, certainly. ‘To Germany? Scarcely. 
To Switzerland? Impossible. To Italy? Judg- 
ing by our own recollections of the women there 
we doubt it. ‘To Spain? That is more probable. 
But not to Spain was his pilgrimage. Whither 
then? Reader, you will not guess; so we will tell 
you. It was to Egypt. He journeyed to Alexan- 
dria, tarried there awhile, and then back again, 
and out of that trip he has made two volumes, 
and what is more, very pleasant and readable 
volumes. 

Mr. St. John (how many are there?) did not 
follow a regular track, but made a sort of zig- 
zag tour, touching at Greece in his way to Egypt. 
The scenes to which he introduces us are, for the 
most part, tolerably familiar. It would be 





difficult to find anything new to tell the world | 


about Vevay, the great St. Bernard, Milan, Italy, 
the Mediterranean, Greece; it is in the manner 
of the telling, in the tale and anecdote so 
plentifully interspersed, that the charm will be 
found; for this is not a formal narrative of travel, 
but a collection of distinct and independent scenes 
in travel, each one being complete in itself and 
made inte an article, as if it had been written for 
a periodical rather than for a book. Its fault lies, 
indeed, in this, that there is too much of fancy, 
and it is difficult for the reader to discover where 
that ends and fact begins. But a few extracts 
will better describe it than any words of ours. 

Mr. St. John makes a remark we do not 
remember to have seen before. 


HOW THE GREEKS HATE THE FRENCH. 

In the midst of my classical musings, I was sud- 
denly recalled to myself by the report of a musket 
close at hand, and the whizzing of a ball over my 
head. I could not imagine it was aimed at me; but 
if it was, they mistook me for a Frenchman, and I 
forgave them. However, having no ambition to be 
shot, I at once took the hint, and retreated towards 
the town, though as the firing was not repeated, I 
think the affair must have been entirely accidental. 
Why the Peloponnesians should hate the French, who 
had come hither for their political emancipation, is 
not difficult to be explained. Lively and agreeable as 
our —— are, they generally contrive to render 
themselves objects of dislike wherever they go in an 

umbers, by their reckless interference with the feel- 
“ge and prejudices of the inhabitants—especially in 
all that regards women. This I was told by every 
Greek I conversed with at Navarino, especially by one 
extremely handsome young man, with whom I gotinto 
conversation in a billiard-room, where Greeks only 
were present, In figure, countenance, and expression, 
he seemed to be a true representative of his classical 
ancestors, carrying himself with a noble air, which 
indicated extraordinary courage and resolution. I 
asked him how it happened, that, with the exception 
of two or three very aged persons, I saw no women 
in the place. He replied, it was entirely owing to the 
detestable French, but added that, if I would smoke 
a pipe with him in the evening, he would show me 
what features Greece could still boast. Though it 
interrupts my narrative, I may as well finish this little 
digression at once. I accepted his invitation; and 
when we were comfortably seated on a divan, ina 
back room, overlooking a little moonlit grove, and 
had our pipes filled and lighted, my young friend 
clapped his hands, upon which a lady made her ap- 
pearance, beautiful as Artemis, and with much of her 
character of mind and features. It was his sister. 
“ Aglaia,” said he to her, in a most gentle and affec- 
tionate tone, “bring us in some coffee. This is an 
English gentleman, so you need not fear.” 


A better reason may be assigned for 


ITALIAN HATRED OF THE AUSTRIANS. 

As I was proceeding towards the police-office, I 
met, under the piazza opposite the cathedral, a lady, 
whose face immediately made me forget my errand. 
She was so fair and beautiful, I took her to be a 
daughter of the North, and could not resist the 
temptation to speak to her. So, stepping forward, 
and taking off my hat in the politest manner imagin- 
able, I inquired, in English, the way to the police- 
office. ‘Non capisco, Signore,” was her vol I 
then apologised for addressing her in a foreign lan- 
uage, but said—‘ I have mistaken you for an 
Snglishwoman, you are so extremely beautiful.”— 
“ And are the English women so extremely beautiful?” 
inquired she.—‘‘ You may judge,” said I, “since 
they are like you.”—‘tI suppose they flatter a great 
deat in England,” observed she with a smile, “ and 
you have probably learned the art there.”—“ Nay, it 
is in your country that one learns to flatter; if, 
indeed, it be flattering to speak the truth.”—“ This 
is not my country,” replied she. ‘I would it were!” 
—‘ Then you are a Frenchwoman?” She shook her 
head. ‘A Swiss?” The same dumb sign of nega- 


tion. My curiosity was now excited. ‘I trust you 
will pardon me,” said I, “ but really I am curious to 
know what country has had the happiness to give 
birth to you.”—‘T am an Austrian,” she replied.— 
“Ts it possible ?” was my involuntry exclamation.— 
“Tf you are surprised at that,” said she, “ you will 
be still more surprised when I add that my feelings 
are all Italian.” This little dialogue took place in 
front of a shop, out of which an officer soon came 
flourishing a new whip which he had just been pur- 
chasing. He looked at me with something like a 
scowl, and, saying a few words to her in German, 
from the tone of which I could not doubt she was his 
wife, walked off with her, though not before she had 
turned round and bowed to me twice. 
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Charles Delmer: a Story of the Day. 
London. 1853. 

Like Thackeray’s Vanity Fuir, this very clever, 

shrewd, and pointed book might be termed a 

“story without a hero.” CHartes Detmer, who 

gives it its title (and in whom it is easy to re- 

cognise a fancy portrait of the late lamented 


2 vols. 


sonage, but merely one of a circle which revolves 
round, or is traversed by, the heroine, Naomi 
Worksworth. The object of the author seems to 
have been to paint from a neutral and impartial 
point of view, the political and social aspects of 
England, from the culmination of the Anti-Corn- 
Law League to the fall of the late Derby Admi- 
nistration; and, writing with such a purpose and 
in such a spirit, could he do better than make a 
woman’s mind, and not a man’s, the camera 
obscura which was to reflect with miniature dis- 
tinctness that series of changeful and shifting 
scenes ? Even in the most perplexed and compli- 
cated of times, you expect a hero to be an actor, 
not an observer, decisive and passionate, not 
deliberative and passive, stedfastly following a 
noble aim of his own, not waveringly watching 
the noble or ignoble aims of others; and where, in 
such an age as ours, could the novelist find the 
prototype of such a person? Let him invent 
one, is it said ? The writer, we reply, who could 
create such a character would himself de it, and, 


and animating the chaos that lies around us. 
Natural enough, therefore, that an “ impartial 
writer” should offer tis ‘a ‘wortan to be our de- 
scriptive guide through the vast and tortuous 
labyrinth. The glory of womanhood is not 
clever and vehement partisanship or sectarianism, 
but a ready sympathy with, and susceptibility 
for, the beautiful, the chivalrous, the noble, the 
brilliant, the ardent, wherever these qualities are 
found, whether in the beleaguered and falling 
city of the Old, or in the camp of the stormful 
and besieging New. The gifted man must belong 
to or must lead a party; the gifted woman 
should be a party in herself. So it is with Naomi 
Worksworth. From the peasant’s hut to the 
presence of her Sovereign, she passes through 
every sphere of social existence, mingling fa- 
miliarly with the denizens of each, watching 
their conflicts and struggles, listening to their 
prayers and aspirations, doing mental justice to 
their good and to their bad—and taking up her 
abode with none of them. Not only is Charles 
Delmer a “ story without a hero,” but itis a “ story 
without an end.” Naomi neither marries nor is 
given in marriage ; but when the tale pauses 
rather than closes, for perhaps it is still to be 
continued, she is left serene and comfortable, in 
maiden-meditation, fancy-free ! Let us add that 
the fictitious personages with whom Naomi is 
sentative men” of every class, purely ideal and 
romantic, but celebrated public persons, both 
living and dead, easily to be recognised through 
all distortions of name, and fact, and character. 
Occasionally these distortions are of the slightest 
kind; and the most ordinary newspaper-reader 
would not be puzzled to detect the two Dukes of 
Newcastle in the two Dukes of Armington, Lord 
Palmerston in Lord Tiverton, Sir James Graham 
in Sir Everard Grimstone, Lord Derby in Lord 
Knowsley, Mr. Disraeli in Mr. Jacobi, the Bishop 
of Oxford in Bishop Stromboli, and so on of many 
more. So slight, indeed, is the plot, and so fre- 
quently historical the incidents, that Charles 
Delmer might almost be called an essay in dia- 
logues, were it not that much in it that is most 
pregnant and most suggestive is said by the 
author in his own person. Him the advertise- 
ments style “a distinguished writer; ” whether or 








brought into contact, include not only “ repre- | 


Charles Buller), is by no means its leading per- | 


instead of penning novels, would be found ruling | 


the political novel from the trance in which it 
has been sunk since Mr. Disraeli ceased to wield 
the pen of the romancer. 
| Naomi Worksworth is the daughter of a Quaker, 
| Mr. Worksworth of Shuttlefield, the celebrated 
| and dreary manufacturing northern town,—Mr. 
| Worksworth, who rose from the ranks to be 
| enormously rich, and whose wealth, like that of 
his two very opulent brothers, will devolve upon 
his only child, the Quaker maiden, Naomi. 
Srought up in close seclusion, under the eye of 
an aunt, and in the strictest form of Quakerism, 
| Naomi read little or nothing but religious books; 
| and the only testimony given by her to the pos- 
| session of independence of character was a 
| decided stand she made against the Quaker. dress, 
| in favour of a more worldly modification, —a 
| piece of rebellion in which she was backed by 
| Mr. and Mrs. Pistrucci, artist-people in that 
| quarter, and to whom she owed a little knowledge 
| of the great world beyond Shuttlefield. Before 
the story begins, Naomi had lost her father, 
mother, and uncles, by a singularly ruthless sweep 
of fate, “and the young lady found herself at 
Highlands, in a situation of affuence and influ- 
ence only to be equalled by the tremendous soli- 
tude that surrounded her greatness.” It is a 
| solitude, however, which many are willing to 
share with her. To begin with, there is Mr. 
| Plynlimon, a very strict Quaker of the Tawell 
| kind, sanctimonious and scoundrelly, in whose 
| hands unhappily the conduct of all her affairs is 
| placed, he having been her father’s managing 
|man. His matrimonial overtures she speedily 
| rejects. Then there is an old friend and playmate 
| of earlier and less opulent years, Mr. George 
Pevensey, a sagacious, political, eloquent man, 
with some prospects of making a figure in life, 
; and one of a household which is capitally de- 
| scribed — old Pevensey, the father, a sturdy 
| farmer, slowly going to the dogs through high 
| rents, Peel’s tariff, and Cobden’s unadorned elo- 
| quence, with a young American niece full of 
Transatlantic freedom, and her lover Thaddeus, 
la Shuttlefield artisan rather given to Chartism. 
Naomi is returning in her carriage from some 
work of charity and mercy, when she is set upon 
by a Chartist mob, and rescued by George, who 
takes her home to his father’s farm-house; and 
she hears the loud or quiet discontent that per- 
yades England voiceful on the lips of the father 
of George, of the American Miss Rachel, and of 
the indepefideént Thaddeus, who speaks his mind 
freely before the now great lady. George makes 
a bashful hint at his attachment; but he wants 
the element of romance, and is quietly negatived. 
Higher spheres begin to open on the fair possessor 
of a colossal fortune and colossal political influ- 
ence. His Grace of Armington is sadly dipped, 
the Worksworths having been among his princi- 
pal mortgagees ; even his Tory Grace shall throw 
| open the feudal halls of Poyntzett to Naomi, to 
be flattered by his young-England grandson, Mr. 
| Poyntz, and by the wily Bishop Stromboli:—but 
Mr. Poyntz’s young-Englandism and future coro- 
net do not captivate the heiress. The Tory 
Armingtons having been civil, shall not the great 
Whig family of Merton invite Miss Worksworth 
to Mertons;—and who should be there but 
Charles Delmer, the young, the witty, the gifted, 
the eloquent, whom his mother has brought up 
to be a prime minister, but who the while must 
derive a scanty income from the law, and see 
himself distanced in the political race by duller 
but wealthier and more influential competitors. 
Charles’s gifts and disposition strike the heiress’s 
fancy; perhaps if he were to woo he would win, 














no, he is a very clever one, and has fairly roused 





and meanwhile she will help him politically,—he 
much needing it. And who should come to 
Mertons at the same time, fascinating in his own 
peculiar way, but Delmer’s friend, Mr. Jacobi, 
full of point and sarcasm, but married, and there- 
fore not dangerous. Let us hear how the brilliant 
circle talks. There are the ladies, and my Lord 
Merton, and my Lord Haworth, the well-known 
Whig nobleman from the north, Mr. Delmer, and 
Mr. Jacobi, who has been ridiculing the Whig 
company for some help given to “one of Peel’s 
chickens” (for the corn-laws are on the eve of 
repeal.) “They will lay eggs,” quoth the sar- 
castic orator, “in all your Whig nests, my Lord, 
if you do not beware that brood.” 

This was rather a sore subject to the Earl, who 
nevertheless said, “If Peel will work the great 
miracle, it would be ungenerous of us not to protect 
and favour him.” “I am told, he does the deed,” 
said Jacobi. ‘ He is determined to open the sluices 
to foreign corn; and not only that, but pretends they 
never can be shut again. He has presented the cup 
in all its bitterness to his colleagues, and will not 
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allow them either to sweeten it, or even to make three | 
gulps'of it. Down it must go at once.” “TI do not | 
think,” said the Earl, “ that Peel himself would come 
forward and perform the task, however he might | 
look on and admit the necessity.” “Oh! i aime 
limpossible. He would die rather than not do it. 
And though, if he but let others doit, he would be 
minister for life, he will do it himself, merely that he 
may enthrone vous autres in the seat of power.” ‘ We 
accept your augury,” said Lord Haworth. ‘“ Nay, I 
will applaud, if you do but only give Charles Delmer 
the seals, or any seals.” ‘‘ They would be too hot for } 
my fingers,” said Charles. “I fear they would,” 
said Jacobi, “‘ you are only a Whig by principle and 
genius.” ‘ What does he require more?” asked Lord 
Haworth. ‘To be one by birth and marriage,” 
calmly observed Mr. Jacobi. ‘Peel and his party 
cannot so easily be swallowed up. Even if, Curtius- 
like, he leaped into the great gulph which has opened 
in our forum, the English earth is too generous to 
close over him,” said the Earl. ‘ People are generous 
and grateful to the conqueror, who 
lives by thousands. They have no interest of the 
kind for one who merely feeds and serves them.” The 
ladies exclaimed. “I say this, in your hypothesis,” 
said Jacobi. ‘In mine he starves more than he feeds. 
But that is not the point. The longevity of states- 
men depends more on their adroitness than their 
wisdom.” ‘ On circumstances,” said Lord Haworth, 
‘neither of the Pitts was adroit, nor was Lord Liver- 
poal, long as he reigned.” ‘“ Be that as it may, no 
party of transition ever lasted above a few years, 
whatever its.talents, or whatever the justice of its 
cause. A great chief can only lead the band that 
crosses from one side to the other. He almost always 
perishes in the anxiety of the movement, and then 
the party are scattered and forgotten. Look at the 
Grenvilles, where were they ina very short time? 
Look at the Canningites, what has become of them ? 
It will be the same with Peel and the Peelites ; and 
then Messieurs les Whigs, entre nous deux.” 
words seemed the emblem of impudence, to those who 
heard him; and yet he spoke nothing but the simple 
truth. 

Naomi, delighting, though not delighted, repairs 
after a little to London, not to take up her abode 
with any great people, but with her old friends 
the Pistruecis, and see close at hand the move- 
ment. of “literary and artistic” circles; not, 
however, without mixing in those higher ones to 
which she now properly belongs. Alas! the men 
of letters content her not ; “they look up,” she 
thinks, “to another world, to that of rank, 
wealth, eminence, and position, of which they 
xre not denizens, much less arbiters; and in 
struggling to take rank there, where all dispute 
it, they lose their dignity, their happiness, their 
<listinguishing excellence, and their worth.” The 
wonderful listlessness, too, with which the English 
leave their political affairs to be managed by a 
few pretentious aristocrats, struck her with sur- 
prise. The crisis arrives; Sir Robert is out; and 
the gifted Delmer, because not rich or highly- 
bern, in an interview with the new Premier (de- 
seribed with much satirical talent), is offered —the 
lonian Islands! Mr. Larment, of Larment Hall, 
near Manchester, sends an invitation, and she 
accepts it ;—surely, in the cotton metropolis, 
there will be an absence of aristocratic morgue, 
and much eloquence to be heard. How true and 
just is the following sketch :— 


sacrifices 


Jacobi's 


In order, to catch a glimpse of the great tribunes 
of the day,—of those chiefs who had fought the 
great battle of profit against rent, and won it by 
making the proudest living statesmen stoop, one 
after another, their shoulders to the yoke,—to 
see these men, Naomi was obliged to make interest 
to get smuggled into a corner of the Free Trade Hall. 
‘Ina country so difficult to get at private opinion,” 
said Naomi, ‘‘at least I shall there behold the great 
public one.” She went, and beheld that most inspi- 
ring of all sights—an excited, up-gazing, respectful 
crowd of human faces. She heard the pleasing voice 
and spirit of apropos that marked the opening dis- 
course of the president, and then listened to the grea 
orators of the piston and spindle. Unfortunately the 
theme upon which the speakers expatiated for the 
moment was not one which stirred the masses. No 
question of food or wages was touched upon. They 
would not do Protection the honour of treating it as 
formidable. The subject of discourse was the prodi- 
gality of Government,—a prodigality shown in war- 
like armaments and insolent diplomacy, instead of the 
country behaving and lying down quietly as a lamb, | 
with the other lamb-like countries of the world. It 
was impossible to develope a theme with more inge- 
nuity, eloquence, and force. But who of those pre- 
sent cared for standing armies, or were inclined to 
revolt against extravagance of expenditure? The 
artisans cared as little for such expenditure as Naomi 
herself. They were middle-class orators addressing 


2 lower-class audience with middle-class arguments 
about economy and peace, which might have had 
some weight addressed to dealers and to’ quakers, but 
which to honest artisans was rank caviare. 


Still the 





| pears. 








crowd applauded ; they murmured intelligence when 
certain profound truths on the subject of Russian 
policy or French amicability were propounded to them. 
But the whole thing was a sham, for, in despite of 
apparent enthusiasm, there was really no sympathy ; 
and both classes persuaded themselves they were 
making a demonstration, whilst in truth the orators 


| 
| 
| 


duce morality, or that foundation of all morality and 


| well-being, the regularised and virtuous communion 


of sexes. 
A story is told, that the English Premier was one 
Sunday afternoon returning on foot from having 


| attended service in Mr. Bennet’s famous chapel. In 
| his walk he encountered Shiel, the late lamented 


were but idly wasting their lungs, and the popular | 


audience vainly screwing their attention and interest 
to a sticking point that would not stick. Mr. Bright 
came nearest to those topics and that language which 


| Speakin 


stir the popular mind, when he depicted every man | 


and every idea of the middle class shut out from in- 
fluence, repudiated from place,—the nobility grasping 
at everything, and scarcely deigning to throw a sop 
to industrious wealth. The artisan mob understood 


| T like the real thing, and go to mass at once. 


this; but understood also that it was a middle, not a 


lower class complaint. 

Back to London then, and keep open house 
under the auspices of the Honourable Mrs. 
Rushout, is the next phasis of Naomi’s history. 
From circle to circle upwards she is borne, until 
the highest is reached, and she stands blushing in 
the presence of royalty. A trip to France suc- 
ceeds, with admission to the Faubourg St. Ger- 
main, and a visit to the provinces, “to finda 
large proprietorial interest, but not a large land- 
lord interest.” In London again, and, by this 
time a matured and thoughtful woman, she 
watches with interest the break-up of the Russell 
Administration, and the history of that of Lord 
Derby —Charles Delmer meanwhile disappearing 
from the scene by death My Lord Poyntz—for 
the old Tory Duke of Armington is dead, and a 
new Liberal-Conservative Duke is on the scene, 
so that Mr. Poyntz is now my Lord—my Lord 
Poyntz puts forth anew his claims to her hand— 
claims which are soon withdrawn. For her man 
of business, Mr. Plynlimon, turns out to be a 


| rogue, and all, or all but all, her fortune disap- 
In his and her ruin the Quaker scoundrel | 
| involves that of the Shuttlefield Savings Bank, | 


representative of her Majesty at the court of Tuscany. 
g together on the natural topic of the day, 
attendance on divine service, the worthy Premier 
asked Shiel why he did not, were it but for curiosity 
sake, go and hear Mr. Bennet perform and preach ? 
‘*No,” said Shiel, ‘‘ when I do go to public devotion, 
I alway 
abhorred half-imitations.” 
&. s. d. IN ENGLAND. 

The tendency of the times is to reduce everything 
to one value; genius, fitness, authority, eminence, 
ascendency, are all measured by money. In a few 
years, if things progress as they are doing amongst 


| us, there will be no other quality left worth having, 


no other claim. Ifa man seeks to be a legislator, he 
obtains it by money. If he seeks to be an adminis- 
trator, the thing is achieved by money. Be the place 
high or low that is sought, it is only to be obtained 
by money. England has put Hindostan to farm. 
That country is covered over by a number of locusts 


| called Englishmen, who, under pretence of ruling, 


| could pay for it. 


and here the spirit of the heroine becomes mani- | 


fest ; she surrenders everything that the poor 
may not be robbed. 
Pevensey, who reappears as an M.P., manages 
matters so as to recover for her a tolerable com- 
peteney, and re-offers his hand, but still to be 
refused. 


an enjoying mood. ‘To this tune the curtain falls: 


“ Eventually” Mr. George | 


The lady settles down into comfort and | 


“Let those who have been admitted to her man- | 


sion and society say whether, after all, she has 
made a bad choice, and whether life, having failed 
of its primary romance, is not better spent by not 
attempting the secondary. The intellect of the 
day frequented it. Fashion, though at first re- 
sentful, did not scorn it. Politicians, though not 
received as such, were glad to mingle in. its society. 


fatten on it. Every one of them have acquired that 
right by money. Under other governmenis, in other 
countries, in other centuries, it was generally held 
that the best claims and preparation for certain func- 
tions in life were fitness, or talent, or study, or expe- 
rience. The most barbarous country never thought 
of appointing a man to the priestly office because he 
Neither did they think that the 
way to obtain good soldiers and generals was to make 
men pay for the right to exercise military talent. In 
England, the most civilised of countries, we have re- 
versed that great mistake of the simple and the un- 
civilised ; we have discovered that money is the great 
measure of all things—the universal title. It is not 
merely our priesthood, our soldiers, our administra- 
tors, our judges, our legislators, and, consequently, 
our rulers, our peers, and our dignitaries, that become 
so for money ; but even in our choice and establish- 
ment of the engineers and instruments in which skill 
ought to be the paramount requisite, even then we 
prefer money to skill. Thus, if a great commercial 
company, with accumulated capital, associate to fit 
out a fleet of steamers for the supply of the means of 
transport throughout the globe, it will instantly be 
affirmed that the engines will be ordered from the 
best makers, the captain chosen from the best mari- 
ners, the engineers from the most capable of their 
profession. Nosuch thing; the building of the vessels 
themselves will be in the first place a job; the engines 
will be procured of those masters who will give the 
engineer the largest bribe for ordering it of them; the 


| captain wili bechosen from amongst those whose friends 


Nor did the eminent and the sanguine man of | 


humble life find the door closed against him, be- 


cause he courted popular favour, and was stigma- | 
| into port; that the vessels go periodically to the bot- 


tised as a Radical.” 


And now for a few more characteristic extracts | 


from this lively novel, full of wit, shrewdness, and 
just, often indeed original, insight—more than 
any we have read for long. 


COTTON. 


will pay most, and there will not be an humble en- 
gineer appointed who will not have: been compelled 
to give his 30/. or 40/. for his place. ‘The result, of 
course, is, that. the engine explodes instead of work- 
ing; that the captain steers upon shoals instead of 


tom, and never to their destination; and that the 
worship of Plutus works its own merited punishment 
by destroying the whole enterprise, in which the vile 


| metal was expended on the principle of money- 


“ Misery,” says Henry Heine, ‘“ thy nameis cotton !” 


He meant it merely when it had reached that perfect 
state of gay and flowery clothing, which attracts the 
poor and suits their means, which gives them for the 
first days of wear the resemblance of a gaudy butter- 
fly, but which is scarcely a robe ere it becomes a rag, 


worship. 


MR. JACOBI COMPLAINS. 

It was a great matter to Naomi, not only thus to 
be protected unceasingly by Jacobi’s efforts, but to 
be honoured with his friendship. It prompted her to 


| endeavour to form a circle, independent’ of fashion or 


and even as a robe affords but a mock covering | 


against inclemency of either heat or cold. Take it 
from its birth, and surely never seed was so copiously 
watered with human tears. The slave has sown it, 
the slave has hoed it, the human troop, under the 
whip of a driver, have picked it. 
to the speculator on the Mersey, Jew or Yankee, who 


It is then shipped | 


concerts with the broker and with the grower to mono- | 


polise, and gamble, wherewith vile fortunes are made 
and honest ones spent, both distilling tears of bitter- 
ness. It then comes to the mill, of which the hard- 


of party, of persons eminent for talent and intellectual 
endowments. Jacobi mocked the idea. ‘All such 
ten are hangers-on or lookers-to,” he said, “too 
much lost in their own high qualities to esteemany 
quality in others—even that which is to patronise 
them and give them a step. Even if you sought out 
the mere scribblers, men who wield their pens without 
a thought beyond vanity or gain, you would find 
these men setting themselves up for idols, and there- 
fore intolerant either of those who worshipped other 
idols, or sought to become such themselves. Look at 
me,” continued Jacobi: “what man ever made his 


| way so clearly by dint of brain and force of pen? I 


driven owner has calculated, that between the prime | 


cost of the material, and the probable price of the 
perfected article, there is a fraction of a farthing per 
pound to be gained. The elements which go to in- 
crease or to diminish this fraction of a farthing are 


| 


| scouts me as a man of letters. 


fixed, save and except man’s labour. To be generous, | 
therefore, to man is ruin, to grind him down is | 


profit,—and who has a doubt in such an alternative ? 


Congregate a multitude of earners, give them the | 
bare means of subsistence, the impossibility of rising | 
for the future—of becoming other in condition, in | 


fact, than the machines, which are their fellow 
labourers; and what must be the result ?—selfish dis- 
sipation if they are prudent, and begetting of the 
dissipated and the 


riness, with childhood forced to precocity, and youth 
taught the vices, even in acquiring the steadiness, of 


| more advanced years, how is it to be expected to pro- | 


destitute if they are reckless. | 
With bad examples all around, with want and wea- | 





am hated by every commoner and every aristocrat,— 
by those of birth in all their shades, equally detested 
by those of commerce. Your professional politician 
Your social. magnate 
dreads me as an evil. Your Tory public man, as a 
man that would make Tories speak sense. Your 
Peelite, as a man who thinks there are other popular 
interests than material ones, and that cheajmess is not 
the swmmum bonum of human existence. Surely, all 
these hatreds combined ought, at least, to recommend 
me to my own craft—to the penmen and the men of 
talent of England. They ought to be more proud of 
me than of Burke, for I have looked higher, and 
placed myself on the uppermost round of the ladder ; 
prouder than even of Canning, for I never entered the 
party as a servitor in order to betray it as a master. 
I have fought my way bravely, independently. And 
yet there is not one of the whole herd of either the 
aristocracy or democracy of intellect that is not ready 
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to run me down, to spit upon me. 
that my society were a slur upon them. [I really 
know but one exception, and that exception is— 
where I should least expect to have found it—a jour- 
nal which at least respects my talents whilst denying 
my principles.” 

Poor Mr. Jacobi! 





POETRY AND THE DRAMA. 


Poems, Narrative and Lyrical. By Enwin Arnovp, 
of University College, Oxford. Oxford: Mac- 
pherson. 

Ir may be difficult to write poetry at a fixed sum, 

or for the purpose of gaining a prize. Prutus, 

mMnipotent in most em is but a poor inspirer 
of the muses ; and that even the rich guerdon of 

a guinea per line is insufficient to excite true 

poetry the Laureate and his Funeral Ode have 

already furnished most excellent proof. For all 





this, it has sometimes happened that the 
University prizes annually offtred for the 


best English poem have been awarded to re- 
markable men. Alfred Tennyson and Mr. 
Macaulay both gained the prize at Cambridg« 


albeit it has been whispered that it was 
awarded to the former by a mere accident. The 
subject was Timbuctoo (unpromising enough in 
all conscience !) and the great Alfred had treated 
it rather mystically, in a style somewhere between 
Locksley Hall and the Lotos Eaters. The Vice- 
Chancellor, struck with the oddity of the treat- 
ment rather than the beauty of the poetry, marked 
upon the outside, “ Look at this ;” intending to 
direct to it the attention of the other examiners, 
as to a literary monstrosity. These gentlemen 
mistook this nute for a verdict in favour of the 
poem, and, not wishing to differ from his Reve- 
rence, they gave the prize to the future Laureate. 

But what has this todo with Mr. Arnold ? 
Not much ; but he too has written a prize poem, 
and the best that has come out of Oxford for 
many along day. The subject was indeed a little 
more promising than Timbuctoo, for it was no 
less a theme than the discomfiture of Belshazzav’s 
Feast by the mysterious handwriting upon the 
wall, When Mr. Arnold appeared upon Com- 
memoration Day, as the custom is, to recite his 
poem before the assembled University, his aecent 
is said to have been so pompous that his auditors 
burst into a roar of laughter ; but he had not 
proceeded very far before the derision gave way 
to admiration, and the laughter was drowned in 
bursts of the most enthusiastic applause. We 
subjoin a passage from this poem to show that 
this demonstration was not undeserved Apropos 
of the suggestion offered by Belshazzar’s Queen, 
that the prophet Daniel should be sent for, and 
be would solve the doubts and soothe the alarm 
which troubled his mind, he parenthetically 
sings :— 

Oh! ever, when the happy lauch is dum», 

All the joy gone, and all the a 

When stro ig ad-ersit, and subtle pain 

Wri g the sad soul and rack the throbbing 

Wh. n fiiends once f ithful, heart once all 

Leave uy to weep, to bleed and die alone 

When feais end cares the lonely thouuht employ, 

And clouds of so: row hide the sun of joy 

When weary /ife, b. eathing reluctust breaih, 

Hath vo hope sweeter then the hope of death— 

[hen t e best counsel and the last relief 

To cheer the spi it or to che. t the grief, 

The only culm, he only comfort h. art 

Comes in the mus ¢ of a jenn word ; 

Like beacon-bell on some wild isiand-shore, 

Silverly :inuing in the temp st's $ roar, 

Whose sound, borne suipward through the midnight 
gloom, 

Tells of the path, and turns her from her doom. 

This poem, with about fifty others, making 
altogether a compact little volume, are now put 
forth by the author in a collected form, and by 
him dedicated to the Dowager Countess Walde- 
grave. ‘The dedicatory sonnet is pert enough, 
though perhaps the reading of which it is sus- 
ceptible was not altogether intended by its 
author. A noble name,” says he, 

Not the less showeth beauti‘ul and bright, 

Though pale the star tiat gives its letiers light : 
clearly indicating that he (ce. Arnold) is “the 
star,” and that the Dowager Lady Waldegrave’s 
noble but hitherto obscure name has received all 
the little lustre it may possess from ‘he radiant 
eman. tions of “the star” inquestion. Her lady- 
ship will probably be of opinion that “ the star” 
is a young Sirius. 

Mr. Arnold will no doubt write more, and we 
feel sure that he will write even better. ‘There 


ngui-h come 


brain 
ir own, 





is at present in him a love of polish, and an aim 
at perfect euphony, which may indeed charm the 
ear, but which should never be 
higher materials of poetry. 


preferred to the 
Here and there are 


One would think | 


passages surpassingly beautiful, and lines which 
stand out all the more distinguished for the medi 
| ocrity by which they are surrounded. In so 


beautiful lines upon the Groves of Academe, h¢ 


pictures Socrates as 


t Silenus of t 
Lov l an 5 
surrounded by 
I (i s l | 
The Gi ! s le ia 
Who tang : 
, | d boys. i 
ot ra int 
Make tied sa 
1 apyy ing 








Now, the only Oo ction to these v« ry bes 
lines is, that they are grossly inac 
of fact, and that as to a point upon which their 
author could not have been ignorant. Socrates 
never did teach in the groves of Academe. He 
died when Plato was twenty years old, and it was 
long after his death that Plato founded a school, 
and that his friend Academus presented him with 
his garden as a place of meeting for his scholars. 
Allowing, however, for this, aud for a few more 
classical liberties which have evidently been in- 
tentionally made, we may pronounce that nothing 
purer or more elegant than many 
Mr. Arnold’s poetry has appeared for some time. 


wtiful 
‘urate in point 
; ; 


passages in 





MIS CELLANEOUS. 


Facts and Fal llacies :aoe<4g to Sights and Sounds, 


the Mystery of the Day. By Henry Spricer, 
Esq. London: ‘Tl’. Bosworth. 
a Le tter to ™ the Time s” on Lal le Turning. By 


Protessor Fakapay. 1853. 
Table Turning and Tal 

Vizetelly. 1853 
Tue author of Sights and Sounds, the Mystery of 
the Day, shows fight against his critics. Undis- 
mayed by the mingled ridicule and obloquy 
which greeted his introduction of the American 
spirit-rappers to the press and the public here, 
he has taken the field in their defence; and, 
young in suaiandiin we presume, whatever he 
may be in years, insists upon having the last 
word with the reviewers. Two-thirds of his 
present brochure are devoted to returning the 
amenities of the Leader and Zoist, who dealt 
rather hardly by his invisible proféjeés ; and on 
those papers and the Athencewm falls the chiet 
part of his wrath. He complains t the 
‘elderly female from whose pen the more snap- 
pish articles” in the Atheneum are st 
to emanate, assails him for not taking a more 
decided part in the controversy, while he is set 
down as a lunatic by others for taking extreme 
and espousing the spiritual theory of 
the origin of the phenomena. Mr. Spicer 
appears indeed to have placed himself in the 
position of the perplexed donkey-driver of the 
table, who being told his weight was too heavy 
for his beast, ended, after making various changes 
to please his censors, by carrying the animal 
himself. Now the spirit-rappers, with the re 
nowned Mrs. Hayden at their head, obviously 
stand to Spicer in the relation of the donkey 
which its driver did not know what to do with, 
and his treatment of them is as far from being 
approved of. He can neither ride his hobby to 
the satisfaction of the critics, or, we suspect, to 
his own. Our brethren of the quill have given 
him offence by reporting him to be a believer in 
the spiritual origin of the phenomena, and we 
took him to be one also. In what other light are 
we to understand his summing-up at p. 439 


Talking. London : 











yosed 





views, 


(Sights and Suunds) thus? 

Delay it as we may, the conclusion to which we 
shall ine vitably be driven is similar to that at which 
the assailants of the spirit theory have already 
arrived—that an intelligence independent of, and 2 holly 
separate Jrom, our own, is revesied. And since the 
voice of revel and the general consent of man 






kind at larg - > been acc epte d as evidence in favour 
of those momentous truths, the existence of God, and 
the immortality of the soul, why should not the very 
same evidence be allowed some weight in regard to 
the doctrine of the return and earthly manifestation 
of spirits ? : 

What meaning can this sentence possess, if it 
does not contain an opinion in favour of the 
spiritual origin of the rappings? We could 
multiply the passage by half a dozen more, did 
space or time permit, which appear equally con- 
clusive. After this, we read with some surprise 
in Mr. Spicer’s present volume, that he believes 
the marvels of the rappers “are in fact referable 
to purely natural causes, demor strable by expr riment, 





lt fi runners of discoveries in a branch oj 
p SU} Ly hithert sealed to many an anxious 
inquirer.” May we ask him which is the fact or 
the fallacy contained in these two very opposite 
statements, for both assuredly cannot be correct? 
Has the Z t or the Atheneum, or any of the 
res iis numerous critics, including our humbk 


any ythi ing to do with this sudden change ot 
? r disposing of his adversaries in 


ibove-named periodicals 





, our author proc eeds 


to give his readers the latest theories promul 
gated by Mr. Rogers, of Boston, and the Rev 
Charies Beecher. It is, perhaps, almost unne- 


cessary to preface our account of them with the 
Opinion we expressed of the rappings 
themselves ; an opinion which we have seen no 
reason to alter. We said then (Critic, April 1), 
that we believed the far greater part to be a 
fla imposture sustained by the media (ad- 
Misses Fox as example) ; but 


before 





adding * that, if the phenomena could be proved 
in any one instance to be genuine, we believed 


that science would trace them to natural causes, 
perhaps identical with those of the phenomena of 
mesmerism. With this preamble, we leave the 
reader to judge for himself of the new theories 
afloat of Mr. Rogers and the Reverend Charles 
Beecher 

It appears from Mr. rather copious 
extracts that the last-named reverend gentleman, 
with a far less amount of critical acumen than 
we should have expected to find in a brother of 
the authoress ot I acle Tom, ascribes the pheno- 
mena to diabolical agency, and gravely warns his 
readers “that as the spirits, with few exceptions, 
deny ‘ it blessed hope, even the glorious appear 
ing of Jesus Christ, they incur the almost certain 
i false Christs, which precede his coming. 
Yet we are told by Mr. Spicer (page 449, Saghés 
and Sounds) “that up to the present time, the 
fact is notorious that the spirit communications 
have been couched in a tone of the deepest reve- 
rence to the Almighty Cause, and of good-will 
towards mankind.” Truly the testimonies of thes 
gentlemen, who undertake to hand down to us 
the oracles of the rappers, are very much at vari- 
ance. ‘Their evidence is about as conflicting and 
contradictory as that of the spirits themselves! 

This, called the pneumatic hypothesis of the 
Reverend Charles Beecher, is recommended by 
its reverend author on the ground that it not only 
accounts for all the phenomena explicable by 
those they cannot compass. 
| way of recommending it certainly. If 
any portion of the phenomena remain, therefore 

oe on natural and scientific grounds 

we are told to jump, in the hope of solving it, to 
a conaleilin utterly at variance with common 
sense. Even Mr. Spicer thinks the conclusion 
‘rather too sudden.” Feeling, for our part, tole- 
rably certain that it is, we dismiss the reverend 
gentleman (whom it is scarcely our province to 
notice here)—agreeing with Professor Faraday that 
every theory, relying for a cause on the superna- 
tural, must be too much connected with credulity 
and superstition to merit attention. Mr. Spicer’s 
analysis of the theory adopted by Mr. 
more noteworthy. 


Spicer’s 


other theories, but 
A novel w 





Rogers is 


He believes the whole phenomena to be caused 
by a new physical agent, distinct from electricity 
but allied to animal magnetism, which was first 
called by Baron von Reichenbach by the nam« 
of OJ. ‘Through the medium of this Od force, as 
it is generally termed, cerebral action may be 
produced under certain conditions, when this 
new physical foree emanates from the organisa- 
tion with immense energy, and without any con- 
nection with psychological agency. In trance, 
catalepsy. &c., the personality of the individual 
is for the time in abeyance, and his consciousness 
and control of the operations of the brain sus 
pended. The prevailing influence will become, i 
such a case, material—every thought, emotion, 
or passion of the brain being attended, as is well 
known to physiologists, by a motion or change in 
that organ. A reflex action of the brain ot 
another may then take place, and his wish act as 
law. Of the conditions required for such an ab- 
normal state, the most essential would be the 
activity of the brain of the operator, under the 
influence of some fixed purpose, a susceptible 
and peculiar condition of the brain of the medium, 
and the operation of some conductor by which 
the influence can be propagated. This Mr. Rogers 
professes to find in the new physical agent. He 
thinks that the specific action of one man’s brain 
might be thus unconsciously propagated to 
another’s, being there represented by a. second 
cerebral action, an exact copy of the first. DB: 
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lieving that the agent, the substance on which it | 


acts, and the new condition, are purely physical, 


Mr. Rogers of course considers the results to be | 


the same. The phenomena of mesmerism, clair- 


voyance, prophecy, and mediumship, are referred | 


by Mr. Rogers to the same cause. As we may 
have to deal with Mr. Rogers’ work at some 


future time, it would be both premature and un- 
necessary to give his theory second-hand from 
Mr. Spicer’s analysis. We may remark however 


that the American author is not original in his | 


application of the recently discovered Od force 
of Baron von Reichenbach to the explanation of 
mesmeric phenomena, since Dr. Mayo, in his 
deservedly popular work On the Truths contained 
in Popular Superstitions, with an 
Mesmerism, anticipated him some years since, in 
ascribing them to the operation of the same 
mysterious agent. 

A rigid scrutiny awaits it, however, on the part 
of science, before its claims to be recognised as 
one of the forces of Nature will be admitted. 
Considerable diversity of opinion exists on the 
point, and one of our leading professors of che- 
mistry has lately, as many of our readers may 
know, repudiated its existence altogether. 

Of course Mr. Spicer seasons his brochure with 
some marvellous experiments in table-moving. 
All readers of the Critic have, doubtless, essayed 
the mobility of their furniture for themselves, 
have been disappointed at failure, 
puzzled and surprised at success; but we do not 
think, in their table-moving experiences, they can 
surpass the wonders narrated by our author. The 
tirst is contained in a letter sent him by a lady 


“before somewhat sceptical as to the possibility | 


of success.” 

I am happy to send you a most complete and tri- 
umphant result to our séance of yesterday. The 
chain was composed of five persons round a small 
six-sided chess-table, which rested on a central pillar, 
terminating in a triangular base. 
hour and a half before the motion became continuous ; 
we had felt several slight stirs, but then long pauses 
ensued; at length, just as our patience was nearly 
exhausted, it seemed to start into life, and commenced 
« rotary movement. Three of our party had full 
power over the table individually and separately. We 
spoke to it, as being more efficient than the silent will, 
and our commands were obeyed instantly. It per- 
formed the following feats according to order :— 
Turned, stopped, turned in the opposite direction, 


Account of 





tOBERT MONTGOMERY, M.A. London: George 
Routledge and Co. 35 E 
3URKE will alw ays havea 1 host of admirers. They 


who are inclined to condemn him as a politician are | 
silenced by the splendour of his talents and the over- | 


whelming preponderance of his virtues. 
of those rare exceptions whose posthumous honours, 
though humble, realise the beautiful conceptions of 
Addison when contemplating the monuments of 
departed worth. 
of Burke's fame, and not feel every angry 
subside, every emotion of envy die within him? The 
political failings of Burke lie buried deep beneath the 
recollection of his varied acquirements, the rectitude of 
his private life, and the innate boundless philanthropy 
of his heart. His blaze of popularity as a public 
man mellowed in the evening of life into rays of sur- 
passing beauty, and left the memory of the philo- 
sopher and the Christian shining forth in his works 


| for after-ages to look up to and admire. 


| and captivate the multitude. 
| a philosopher. 


| 
| 


| gained even by the most successful 
or equally | 


It was the good fortune of Burke to obtain at a 
critical period of his life the patronage and friendship 
of Lord Rockingham. 
much that we now admire in the character of the 
patriot. The intemperance of party spirit was 


Burke is one | 


For who can look upon the records | 
passion 


day is to furnish the principle for doing it. Then the 
whole ministerial cant is quickly got by heart. The 
prevalence of faction is to be lamented. All opposi- 
tion is to be regarded as the effect of envy and dis- 
appointed ambition. All administrations are declared 
to be alike. The same necessity justifies all their 
measures. It is no longer a matter of discussion 
who or what administration is; but that administra- 
tion is to be supported, is a general maxim. Flatter- 
ing themselves that their power is become necessary 
to the support of all order and government, every- 


| thing which tends to the support of that power is 


sanctified, and becomes a part of the public interest. 


The author has drawn largely from Burke’s writ- 


| ings during the eventful period of the French Revo- 


| lution. 


We limit ourselves to a single but splendid 


| specimen of Burke's eloquence :— 


MARIE ANTOINETTE. 
“Tt is now sixteen or seventeen years since I saw 


| the Queen of France, then the dauphiness, at Versailles, 
| and surely never lighted on this orb, which she hardly 


To this connection we trace | 


chastened by the example of mildness and integrity | 


which he had constantly before him. 

But Burke was not a mere politician scattering the 
flowers of his oratory for a season to please his patron 
He was a scholar and 
He had stored his fertile mind with 
materials for a more durable reputation than is to be 
candidate for 


senatorial celebrity. His imagination qualified him 


| for a poet; but necessity and circumstances, favourable 
| 


perhaps to the immediate development of his powers, 
happily called him into active life, and he was 
rescued from those bewitching dreams, from which so 
many awaken only to look back with regret on hours 
misspent, without realising the bright objects which 
allured them from more useful and more profitable 
pursuits. The poetry of Burke’s mind became diffused 
throughout his writings. These possess every other 


| quality of which poetry is susceptible, except the 
| mechanism of the art by which the poet’s fancy is 


It was fully an | 


tilted to and from the person commanding, remained | 


tilted up, rose on one foot, and turned round on that 
foot, turned quicker or slower, and finally (by my 
“ne rose on two feet and walked! Verily! walked 
to the door, advancing one foot before the other in 
distinct steps, and again walked in an opposite direc- 
tion; this, with the power only of my hands. Well!! 
seeing is belie ‘ving; but this beats ‘anything I have 
seen. Every care was 
avoid all muscular influence. 


I suppose you are quite 
accustomed to such things ! 


Who can explain it ? 
Mr. Spicer gives us a theory of the cause, re- 
tailed secondhand from an individual at Paris, 
which, in our eyes, is even more marvellous than 
the effect. Here it is, extracted from the 
letter :— 
A very clever Hungarian, and one of the most pow- 


this action is in the vital principle of the wood, which 
is organised to carry its modification of vital force as 
we can ours; and so our magnetism takes hold of its 
structure, and can give this dead vegetable organisation 
some of the principle of our living one. (!!!) 

Our author informs us 


His table is loaded with communications from 


all parts of the country, nay, from Rome, Venice, 
&e., eagerly announcing successes in the tabular 
demonstrations. One friend describes the table, 


at which his party had operated, as performing the 
strangest feats of agility, like a “wilful child.” A 
clergyman in Devonshire saw a heavy table conducted 


through a suite of rooms, moving at the will, and 
touched only by the tiny fingers of a littlechild. The 


latter experiment concluded by the child’s command- 
ing the table to enter an adjeting r room, the 

vhich was closed. The doc ile wood “ butted, 
reverend witness writes, against the obstacle, 
its utmost to obey. 

But space forbids us to extract more of these 
wonders, which have conferred a somewhat un- 
enviable notoriety on their historian, and linked 
his name in the annals of literature with the 
“ rappers.” Science, in the person of one of its 
most distinguished professors, has at length given 
us a solution of the table-moving phenomenon, of 
the truth of which we do not cherish the slightest 
doubt. 


” as the 
and did 








Edmund Burk: 
Writings. 


: being First Principles selected from his 
Essay by 


With an Introductory 


door of 


taken of fair play, and to | 


restrained. It is meet then that a scholar and a poet 
should point out the beauties of Burke, for such a one 
is most likely to do justice to his character. In the 


author of The Christian Life, Burke has found a spirit | istity Of elt a un i 
| which inspired courage whilst it mitigated ferocity, 


congenial with his own—one whose celebrity is 
sufficiently established to attract attention to these 
selections, and whose introductory essay will be read 
with pleasure by all who can appreciate classical 
learning, or can sympathise with the writer in his 
admiration of the mental endowments and the moral 
and religious character of Edmund Burke. 

Mr. Montgomery pays an impartial tribute of 
respect to Burke when he says :— 

“Tt would be unwise to draw invidious compari- 
sons; but no student of the period in which Burke 
was in Parliament can deny that, compared with 
some of his illustrious cotemporaries, he was indeed a 
model of what reason and conscience alike approve in 
all the relative duties and personal conduct of a man, 
when beheld in his domestic career. It is indeed a 
source of deep thankfulness, the admirer of Burke’s 
genius in public has no reason to blush for his cha- 
racter in private; and that, when we have listened to 


| his matchless oratory upon the arena of the House of 


Commons, we have not to mourn over dissipation, 
impurity, and depravity amid the circles of private 
history.” 


In reference to Mr. Burke's compositions, the 


| author remarks :— 
erful European magnetisers, says that the method of | 


| bauch of youth, 
; unattainable perfection. 


‘“With regard to language and style, it may be 


truly said they were the absolute vassals of his 
genius, and did homage to its commands in every 


Thus, in his Letters on a Regicide Peace, and, above 
all, in French Revolutions, the reader will find almost 
every conceivable manner of style and mode of ex- 
pression the English language can develop, and, what 
is more, together with classical richness. There are 
also the pointed seriousness and persuasive simplicity 
of our own vernacular Saxon, which increase 
attractions of Burke’s style to a wonderful extent. 
But, beyond controversy, among these great endow- 
ments the imaginative faculty is that which appears 


|joy. O! 


} and that fall. 





seemed to touch, a more delightful vision. I saw her 
just above the horizon, decorating and cheering the 


| elevated sphere she just began to move in—glittering 


like the morning star, full of life and splendour and 
what a revolution, and what a heart must I 
have to contemplate without emotion that elevation 
Little did I dream when she added 
titles of veneration to those of enthusiastic, distant, 
respectful love, that she should ever be obliged to 
carry the sharp antidote against disgrace concealed 
in that bosom ; little did I dream that I should have 
lived to see such disasters fallen upon her in a nation 
of gallant men—in a nation of men of honour and of 
cayaliers. I thought ten thousand swords must have 
leaped from their scabbards to avenge even a look 
that threatened her with insult. But the age of 
chivalry is gone. That of sophisters, economists, and 
calculators has succeeded, and the glory of Europe is 
extinguished for ever. Never, never more shall we 
behold that generous loyalty to rank and sex—that 
proud submission—that dignified obedience—that 
subordination of the heart which kept alive even in 
servitude itself the spirit of an exalted freedom. The 
unbought grace of life, the cheap defence of nations, 
the nurse of manly sentiment and heroic enterprise, is 
gone! Itis gone, that sensibility of principle, that 
chastity of honour, which felt a stain like a wound, 


which ennobled whatever it touched, and under which 
vice itself lost half its evil by losing all its grossness.” 

The author, either by accident or design, has quoted 
much that is applicable to the present times; and 
this gives an additional interest to his selection. The 
want of reference to the volumes of Burke’s writings, 
from which the paragraphs are taken, will be felt to 
be a defect by those for whose use the work is chiefly 
designed, and may defeat the principal objects of the 
writer, which are not only to tempt the reading 
public (Coleridge’s horror, yet an author’s friend) to 
study some of Burke’s noblest passages, but even 
ultimately to introduce it into a full acquaintance 
with his entire productions. ‘ Let it be distinctly 
understood,” says Mr. Montgomery, “ the selection 
now published is not a second-hand one grafted on 
some pre-existing volume, but the result of a dilige nt, 

careful, and analytical perusal of Burke’s writings. 








Prismatics. By Ricnarp Haywarpre. New York: 
Appleton and Co. 


ANOTHER promising American writer has submitted 


| to us his volume, containing a collection of tales, 





the | 


to be the most transcendent in the mental constitu- | 


tion of Burke.” 

A selection from so voluminous an author as Burke 
must, under any circumstances, be a task of some 
difficulty, and Mr. Montgomery has increased his 
labour by endeavouring to restrict his quotations to 
‘ First Principles,” varying his subjects to keep up 
the attractive character of the work. His extracts 
are for the most part short, and range over the greater 
portion of Burke’s political career. 

POLITICS WITHOUT PRINCIPLE. 

‘People not very well grounded in the principles 
of public morality find a set of maxims in office 
ready-made for them, which they 
and inevitably as any of the insignia or instruments 
of the situation. A certain tone of the solid and 
practical is immediately acquired. Every former 
profession of public spirit is to be considered as a de- 
or at best as a visionary scheme of 
The very idea of consistency 


is exploded. The convenience of the business of the 


| we presume, for his name. 


| neat edition of the Spectator, in monthly parts. 


essays, and short poems, pathetic and humorous. 
There is a touch of originality about Mr. HAywarvDE 
which hereafter may make him eminent among his 


possible mode by which it chose to employ them. | countrymen, and give him even a European fame. 


But he cannot expect a reputation for what he has 
done. These are endeavours only—flappings of the 
wings, not flights; but with industry, patience, and 
resolve to conquer difficulties, he will doubtless 
soar. There are, however, two remarkable features 
of this volume which we cannot pass without notice, 
because they are seldom found in American books ; 
namely, very good paper and some clever woodcuts. 


Or the new Cab : Act we hav e half-a-dozen editions 
before us, ranging in price from a shilling to a penny. 
The first is by a Barrister, Mr. ALLEN, who charges, 
All are useful and prac- 
Mr. Bosworrn has commenced a new and 
Can 
it pay, seeing that at every bookstall a copy may be 
obtained for a few pence ?———Mr. S. Mossman has 
collected in a small volume a number of Emigrants’ 
Letters from Australia. They have been gathered 
from the newspapers chiefly, but some from original 


tical. 





sources. He has shown good judgment in extracting 
| the most interesting portions of each.——NMr. C. Mac- 


assume as naturally | 


| diffusion. 


FARLANE has contributed to the Chobham mania a 
descriptive volume, entitled the Camp of 1853. It is 
for the day only——A_ Lecture delivered at Bristol 


by Mr. SAmvet Lucas, on History as a Condition of 


Social Progress, well deserves the honour of a wider 
It abounds in original thought; and as a 
composition it is of the highest order of merit, simple, 
clear, graceful, eloquent, without once attempting a 


light of oratory. 
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FOREIGN LITERAT 
‘4 ) a i y 4 EM i ; 
THE CRITIC ABROAD. | nae, “you know the fact as well as we do; 1793 was 
A FIFTEENTH volume of Alexandre Dumas’s | 4 "evolution, and not a republic. Moreover,” he con- 
Memoirs, and we are just through the three days | tinued, with a firm accentuation and distinct intona- 
of July, 1830 ! and Alexandre is not yet thirty | | tion which did not permit a single syllable of what he 
and is just beginning to move in the general — be lost, so far as I can remember, the events 
4 ae. a which hurried along from 1789 to 1793 received your 
world of politics ! How many more are there to besety aleeslen. You belamaed to the. Jevsbla 
be ? Still, laugh at Alexandre as we may, the | club?” ‘There was no escape from it; the veil of the 
amusing power he possesses is among the standing | past had been rent asunder by an audacious hand, and 
marvels of theage. A verve that never flags, a | the future King of the French appeared standing be- 
«ood-humour that never fails (for, with all his | tween Robespierre and Collot d’Herbois. “ Yes,” said 
faults, he is bonhomme, and if he can dislike any- | the duke, “ it is true I belonged to the Jacobin Club; 
hody, it is a dramatic censor), a pictorial and | but happily I was not a member of the Convention. 
yrouping power, that makes you feel while you | “ Your father and mine,” said Cavaignac, “were 
read as if you were at the theatre, witnessing some | py ae ae both voted ag yes: o of the a 
brisk melodrama—Alexandre might have been | Pra ony poy ig pvtgercong Roe Reng oad Rs yo 
the conqueror of the world of letters had he but | joy sayine. I think it is allowable for the son 
had a little veracity. And yet with all his lying | o¢ Philippe. Egalité to express his opinion upon regi- 
(and it is tremendous), there is a sort of coherency | cides. For the rest, my father has been much calum- 
and consistency in the narrative that defies ana- | niated. He was one of the worthiest men I ever knew.” | 
lvsis, and you read on in blessed unconsciousness | “ Monseigneur,” interrupted Boinvilliers, fearing that 
of whether there is a word of truth in the story. | the conversation, if not interrupted, would wander 
In the new fifteenth volume there is a most | into personality, “we have still one other fear. 
amusing instance of Alexandre’s deliberate and | “ What is it, gentlemen?” asked yt pace ; Me, 
calculating Munchausenism. The Memoirs, as | ei nicer fs nitty re Meise cytes 
nd readers are aware, appear piecemeal in La | see royalists and priests encumbering the avenues of 
. Presse; and in one feuilleton pretty recently, | the néw throne.” “Oh! as to them,” exclaimed the 


Alexandre gave an account of an expedition of 
his, in quest of the powder at the magazine at 
Soissons, during the three days, which transcends | 
all the marvels of the Arabian Nights. One of 
the slightest and least marvellous of the episodes 
which it contains, is an interview between Dumas 
and three military men, one of them the Com- 
mandant of Soissons, and in the Commandant’s 


prince, with a gesture almost of menace, ‘* be without 
alarm—they have worked our house too much woe to 
be forgotten by me. Part of the calumnies I 
ferred to just now are of their creation; an eternal 
barrier separates us. They were well enough for 
the elder branch—they!” The republicans, asto- 
nished at the expression almost of hatred with which 
the prince had just pronounced the words “ They 


: : am i a were well enough for the elder branch,”—cast glances 
own house there. Dumas de manded a written | ok tm tn, ©, eaten” dental Ge 
order for the powder, and this, of course, the | duke, “do I perchance broach a truth that is new to 
( ommandant refused to give. W hereon Alexandre | you, in loudly proclaiming that divergence of prin- 
drew a pair of pistols from his pocket, and ciples and of interests which has always separated the 
threatened to shoot all the three officers, Com- | younger branch from the elder—the house of Orleans 
mandant included, unless an order for the powder | from the reigning house? Oh! our hatred is not one 
was signed immediately. On reflection, however, | of yesterday, gentlemen; it ascends to Philippe the 
and in consideration of the feelings and honour of | brother of Louis XIV. Like my grandsire the regent, 
these three brave men, who remained panic-struck who then was it that calumniated him? The priests, 
and submissive, the hero offered to allow them to | the Teyalists. For one of these days, a 
yield to a kind of show of force, took their parole when you have more profoundly studied the great 
that they would remain sitting as they were, and 
then fetched in a trio of friends, in whose pre- 
sence he received the order. This engaging and 
probable story, duly appearing in La Presse, hap- 
pened to reach the ear of the son of the Com- 
mandant in question, the latter having been dead 
for some time. Whereupon the son, moved by a 
“just susceptibility,” sits down and pens to La 
Presse (which certainly publishes it) a letter, de- 
nying, on the authority of his own senses, the 
truth of the whole episode from beginning to end, | 
and giving a calm and rational version of the | 
incident. Any one but Dumas would have been 
a little perplexed at this point-blank denial—not so | 
the invely Alexandre. For proof of the truth of his 
own version of the story, he refers you to a report 
in the Montteur of August 1830, detailing the inci- 
dentas he now details it. But by whom was this re- 
port penned, by whom was it sent to the Moniteur ? 


re 
re- 


roots the tree which you wish to destroy, you will 
know what the Regent was, what services he rendered 
to France in decentralising Versailles, and in impel- 


of the country into the furthest arteries of society. 
Ah! I ask but one thing: it is, that if God should 
summon me to reign over France, as you said just 
now, let there be granted me a fraction of the Regent’s 
genius.” Then he enlarged on the ameliorations 
which the policy of the Regent had introduced into the 


England, he dropped some remarks indicating that, like 
his grandfather, he would seek there a point d'appui. 
“ Pardon, sir,” said Cavaignac; ‘‘ but I think that the 
true point dappui of a King of the French should be 
in France.” ‘The Duke of Orleans did not evade an 
| explication, and with his customary fluency he then 
developed, to do him justice, the system which since 
acquired so much celebrity under the name of the 
system of the juste-milieu. Cavaignac, to whom he 
more particularly addressed himself as the person who 





By Dumas himself!! One passage the new 
volumes contain, of great interest, and which, 
from Dumas’s intimacy with some of the actors, 
may possibly be true. It is the interview which, 
through the intervention of Thiers, took place in 
the Palais Royal, between Louis Philippe and 
some of the young Republican leaders, Godefroi | 
Cavaignac (brother to the famous General) among | to bo t i 
them, just after the success of the Revolution | Withdraw. Which the Prince seeing, he bowed to 
was complete, and Louis Philippe had determined | them _ his turn. But not ” leave them the last 
* mr = word: ** Come, gentlemen,” he said, ** you will return 
to inaugurate the new régime. The young men anak Sie ae aan tee. eee 
were strong for a republic, Louis Philippe | 23:4 G@ayaienae distinctly. <—oe 
guardedly for a republic, when suddenly, in the ; % . 
midst of the conversation, he burst forth into an | 
animated panegyric on the Regent d’Orleans, of 
infamous memory as generally considered, pane- | 
eyrised his measures for the good of France, and 
avowed himself ready to follow in his footsteps. 
Curious, if true! So the house of Orleans has 
its Orleanist ideas, as Louis Napoleon has his 
Napoleonian ideas! The dialogue is so lively 
and characteristic, that, at the risk of imposing 
on our readers as history what may after all he 
fiztion, we cannot refrain from quoting a portion 


had raised the point, listened with impassibility to 
the long political development in which the Prince 
| indulged. Then, when the latter had finished, 
“ Well!” 
With that system I don’t give you so many as four 
years.” The Duke smiled sceptically. As to the 


| 


And he went home to plot, this republican 
brother of the republican general, who, in the 
June of 1848, had to shoot down the mob of 
Paris, risen in insurrection against a republic. 


structive, and certainly more authentic than the 
Memoirs of Dumas, is the new contribution to 
the life of the famous Marquis de Bouillé, the all 
but rescuer of Louis XVI. from the clutches of 
the National Assembly, and the all but saviour 
of the old Monarchy of France (Essai sur la 
of it. The Duke of Orleans, afterwards Louis | Vie du Marguis de Bouillé,) &e. by his grandson, 
Philippe, warns his young republicans, and points | René de Guise, already favourably known in the 
to the last republic. | literary world by a history of the Dukes de 

“I thought that 1793 had given to France a lesson | Guise. His own memoirs, and the immense 
by which she might profit.” “Sir,” replied Cavaig- | floods of writings about the memorable men of 


questions of history, when you have explored to its | 


ling, through his financial system, the gold and silver | 


dipomatic situation of Europe; and, on the subject of | 


said he, ‘‘we need not annoy ourselves. | 


Republicans, as they now knew all that they wished | 
to know, they bowed as a token that they wished to | 


| thalers his 77 


Not quite so amusing, but probably more in- | ym 
| even a sympathy with the reforming predecessors 


URE. 


the French revolution, have left little to be said 
by any one on the later portions of his biography. 
But the present essay throws interesting light on 
his education and early life,—the Paris academies 
where the young ante-revolutionary 
vere brought up in all martial and chivalrous 
exercises and habits,;—the Seven Years’ War, 
where Bouillé so distinguished himself as to be 
made Governor of the Windward Islands, and 
the whole war in the West with the English, 
with whom Bouillé was a favourite from his 
| chivalrous generosity. On returning to Europe, 
| he sought out three objects to visit, England and 
her institutions, Frederick the Great, and the 
Emperor Joseph II., of the former of whom the 
work gives some interesting and minute details. 
The “quarrels of authors,” out of which 
D'Israeli the elder made so amusing a volume, is 
an inexhaustible subject, especially, without 
offence be it spoken, when the authors are 
Frenchmen. And most French of all French 
authors is Voltaire, whose long life was one series 
of literary feuds with all manner of contempo- 
raries, from Rousseau to Piron. Charles Nisard, 
whose anti-revolutionary enthusiasism and its 
causes we formerly described, has just brought out 
avolume, more interesting from its topics than 
from its rather judicial style, entitled 7e Enemies 
of Voltaire (* Les Ennemis de Voltaire”). Voltaire 
cuts the figure there that might have been ex- 
pected—a mixture of good-friend and restlessly 
persistently vindictive foe. He who wishes to 
see to what lengths a literary man can carry 
revenge may read Nisard’s sketch of La Beau- 
| melle. For therest, the author writes with great 
impartiality and research, nothing extenuating 
and nought setting down in malice, sneering as 
he goes at journalists, and not a whit afraid af 
speaking his mind, because of Voltaire’s royal 
position in French literature. 
Paul Lacroix, once known as Bibliophile Jacob, 
has laid aside bibliophilism and the pen of the 
novel-writer, to pay his court to the powers that 
be, and the first impression of the first volume of 
his new Life of Napoleon III. was taken off in a 
single day. Meanwhile, a first volume likewise 
of a collective edition of the Great Napoleon’s 
| letters and bulletins, has made its appearance from 
the press of Messrs. Didot. And a smart little 
| volume on recent events in China, L’/nsurree- 
tion en Chine, by MM. Callery and Yvan, is 
worth a passing notice, from the testimony it 
bears to the alertness of French publishers and 
authors in getting out books on important. topics 
of theday. This fact accounts for the compara- 
tive inferiority of some of the French Reviews to 
those of England. The French publisher does 
not dawdle like the English one. Here an article 
on the Insurrection in China would go to a 
review or a magazine, not to a publisher’s shop. 
With the Germans literature keeps passing 
over into politics, and all-destroying speculation 
is struggling to become positive; witness the 
host of treatises now issuing from the German 
press down to that of simple Herr Seidel, of 
Toplitz, who for the small sum of eight groschen 
undertakes to demonstrate to you The Life of 
the Soul after the Death of the Body; proved 
| from the nature of the soul itself: A word of 
‘most satisfying convincingness (“der beruhigend- 
sten Ucberzeugungs.”) The Holy Catholic 
Church does not slumber the while; here is no less 
| a person than Herr Helfert, Under-Secretary of 
| State in the Bohemian department of Public 
Instruction, who proffers you for a couple of 
ss and Jerome of Prague (“ Hus und 
Hieronymus,”) in which he undertakes to convince 
the public that those two heralds of the Reforma- 
tion were a pair of scandalous disturbers of the 
peace, and deserved the fate they met with. Not 
that Herr Helfert maintains the immaculacy or 
the priesthood in that early time; nay, he has 


7 oble SSE 





(for such there were) of Huss and Jerome: but 
then theirs was a spirit of moderate reform, and 
of willingness to submit to the authority of the 
Church. 

While we are forgetting, or learning to forget, 
Sir Walter Scott and his literature, Wilhelm 
Gerhard, one of the German translators of Burns, 
has been executing a German version of Sir 
Walter’s Minstre Isy of the Scottish Border 
(“Minstrelklinge aus Schottland, rhythmisch 
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verdeutscht,” 
fidelity, that the German critics complains that 
the translator hes not beautified & la 
There is talk, too, in Germany of a new world- 
poem Faust-kind, entitled Deimiurgus, 
a Mystery, but of which only one part has ap- 
peared. It is a hopeful and encouraging Faust, 
however. this new one. The poet takes all the 
new notions afloat in all spheres of society, and, 
far from condemning the commotion which they 
raise, defends their existence as keeping mankind 
from sinking into lethargy: a doctrine which 
may carry comfort to those, and probably to those 
only, who can find none elsewhere. 


of tl 


From America, there comes not a whisper of | 


anything new in the way of literature; and the 
chief fact borne across the Atlantic, of interest 
to the Literary World, is that the President, 
General Pierce, has taken Sir Charles Lyell, the 


English geologist, publicly about with him in his | 


varriage, a piece of condescension for which it is 
to be hoped Sir Charles Lyell is duly grateful 
The N York Literary World is in raptures 
with the printed copy of Thackeray's lectures, 
and seems to look upon the eminent satirist as 
an author of Yankee creation or consecration, and 
therefore worthy of the most vociferous laudation. 


According to this enthusiastic print, Thackeray’s | 
Jeffrey, | 


is the culmination of English style. 
Southey, Macaulay, Leigh Hunt, and even 
Carlyle, were pretty well, and did service in their 
day. But, as Cousin brought up all human phe- 
nomena to their culmination in the compact of 
1830 and proclaimed that human history was“ la 
Charte,” so the New York paper announces that 
the ‘history of English literature is Thackeray. 
Who will laugh at this more heartily than the 
eminent satirist himself ? 





FRANCE. 
THE SPIRIT OF THE FEUILLETONS. 


More than one series of articles which have been 
already commented upon, or which do not possess 
sufficient interest to make them available for the 
purposes of this summary, still continue to oc- 
cupy the feuilletons of the more important organs 
of the French press ; whilst some other of the 
journals have given during the past month far 
fewer feuilletons than is their wont. The Journal 
des Débats, for example, has not published ten 
feuilletons ; and of these, none but the dramatic 
exercitations of M. Jules Janin contains matter 
of public interest. The critical articles of M. 
Théophile Gautier on the Paris Exhibition of 
Paintings have monopolised the Presse, with the 


exception of one week of Eugene Sue’s very dull | ., 
age : é ings oe if need were; but I have brought you two pages, who 
novel, Ferdinund Duplessis, ou les Mémoires dun | we . 


Mari; ani although these are the very best spe- | 


cimens of fine-art criticism we have seen for some 
time, we cannot, after the lengthened extract 


from them which we gave in our last summary, | 
In spite | 


recur to them at any very great length. 
of all his ability of style and scholarly knowledge 
of fine-art history, M. Gautier has apparently 
not keen able to conquer the inherent inability of 


a Frenchman to perfect himself in the English | 
Speaking of the portrait branch of | 
“From this time Winter- | 


language. 
painting, he says: 
halter was entirely occupied with official por- 
traits and pictures of hight life, as our neighbours 
on the other side of the channel would say.” In 
our apprehension our neighbours would combine 


an incalculable amount of silliness with an un- | 
pardonable ignorance of their own language if | 


they made any such remark. Another instance 


of this carelessness came under our notice only | 


the other day, as we were perusing Charles de 


Bertrand’s otherwise admirable novel Gerfuut, | 
where some one or other is made “to cry out, | 
Ligths ! for | 


like Claudius in Hamlet, Ligths! 
candles in the middle of the day”—which passage 


contains three notable blunders ; first, as to the | 


word; secondly, as to the person ; and lastly, 
as to the time. 


to-morrow night.” But enough of this. 


There seems now to be a great literary mania | 
in favour of the late De Balzac (let us give him | 
his title, or beware M. Jules Janin): the Siéele is | 


reprinting his romance, Le Lys dans la Vallée. 


This seems hardly needed, now that a splendid | 


new edition of his entire works, with illustrations 
by the late Tony Johannot and others, is proceed- 
ing from the press. Novels are as thick as black- 
berries, and the same journal gives one by M. 
Louis Ulbach, called Les Rouéries d’une Ingénne. 





a version executed with so much | 
| historical romance, entitled Chronique des Trois 
Birger! | 


| and his Majesty himself appeared. 
| doing there, 


The exclamation is that of | 
the company, and the play was acted at night ; | 
for Hamlet says in the second act, “ We'll have’t | 





The following scene, which is extracted from an | Who, then, was the benefactor of mankind, or the 


Reines, now appearing from the pen of M. San- 


| tine, in the feuilleton of the Constitutionne/, appears 


worthy of being quoted. We should premise 
that Louis the Eleventh’s daughter Jeanne, 


whose marriage is the subject of the chapter, was 


very plain indeed. 


Towards the end of the year 1540 the castle of 


Plessis-les-Tours, the ordinary residence of Louis XI, 
was even sadder and more sombre than usual. They 
were celebrating the nuptials of Jeanne, second 
daughter of the King, with her cousin Louis, 
Orleans. 
the lodging reserved for them, Louis of Orleans, with 
a confused air and a thoughtful brow, entered the 
nuptial chamber, faintly lit up by one solitary lamp, 
and he cast a furtive glance towards where his bride 
awaited him. 
out at the sky and the stars; he paced the room in 
silence, but sighing ever and anon—not sighs of love, 
certainly; he amused himself with slowly turning over 
a volume of Heures, richly adorned and illuminated ; 
he examined every vignette and every painted letter; 
involuntarily his eye rested upon that verse of the 
nineteenth chapter of the Gospel according to St. 
Matthew: “A man shall cleave unto his wife, and 
they twain shall be one flesh.” We trembled, and, by 


way of distraction, seized dice and dice-box, and | 


began to play against himself on the corner of the 
table. 
watching, his poor bride never thought of slumber ; 
she wept to find herself so despised, but she stitled 
her sighs with pride, for she was a daughter of 
France. 


bably what would be the exact period at which his 
beloved, and most honoured and much feared, re- 
lative, King Louis XI., would be taken toa better 
world; when the door of the chamber suddenly opened, 


voice. ‘As you see, Sire,” 
reply, as he lightly tilted the dice upon the table, 
making them roll over and over. Louis approached 
him slowly, looked at the dice, and covered them with 
his hand,—* Cinq ace,” said he, “ I take you; ” and 
then, fixing his black feverish eyes upon the young 
man, added with an air of menace, ‘My crown 
inst your head.” ‘Your crown and my head,” 





answered the Due with a courteous air, ** cannot be 
better placed than they are; I was only telling my 
fortune.” The King made no answer, but went to his | 


daughter's couch. She slept, or feigned to sleep; and 
as the lamp flashed before her eyes, the father thought 
he saw atear. ‘ Does your Majesty, who hath ren- 
dered me such service in this marriage,” said Louis 
of Orleans, “intend to be my chamberlain?” Louis 
XI. loved raillery from his soul, and used it some- 
times with great effect. ‘* No, no, son-in-law,” said 
he with a sly air, ‘‘ not that I should object to do so 


will attend to your orders—and mine.” He walked 
to the door and signed to two men, who came in, 
fully armed, with helmets, leather jerkins, and swords 
by their sides; they were archers of the guard. 
There they stood with lowering looks, awaiting the 
order to carry some cruel order into execution ; great 
therefore was their surprise when the King commanded 
them to act as grooms of the chamber to the Prince. 
** Ah, ah,” said Louis XI., rubbing his hands with 
glee, ‘You see that all my household is at your ser- 
vice; my guards are your valets-de-chambre; I myself 
superintend your retiring; and I swear to you that, if 


there be need of it, my gossip Tristan l’Ermite shall | 


serve your breakfast in the morning.” 
In our last summary we gave an extract from 
the Memoirs of M. Dumas, tending to exculpate 


murder of the Duc d’Enghien. The following ex- 
tract expresses an opposite opinion. It is from the 
powerful pen of M. Paulin Limayrac, the literary 


feuilletonist of the Presse, and the scene is intro- | 


duced into an elegant eulogium upon the memory 
of the Breton poet (or Breton Lakist, as M. 
Limayrac calls him), Hippolyte de la Morvonnais, 
author of La Thébaide des Gréves, Les Larmes de 
Madelauine and Le Vieux Paysan. This amiable 
gentleman appears to have been interred on the 
6th of last July, in the valley of the Arguenon. 
3y way of furnishing a striking contrast to this 
touching ceremonial, M Limayrac relates : 

One cold morning, in the year 1836, all Paris 
turned out to view a magnificent funeral procession. 
Amid the waves of an immense population, all the 
high dignitaries of state, all the diplomatic circles, 
princes and dukes by dozens, followed a splendid 
funeral car, on which were displayed all the great 
orders of Europe, and which looked like a triumphal 
chariot. Soldiers, with their arms reversed, preceded 
and escorted the procession; ministers of state held 


the pall; the royal carriages were at the head of an | 
Death, in a word, had put forth | 


army of equipages. 


all his pomp. Oh! ‘twas a gorgeous funeral ! 


| thus royally to his last abode ? 
| listen to the funeral orations spoken to his memory 


Duc of | 
When the newly-married pair retired to | 


He walked to the window and looked | 


If it pleased him thus to pass the night in | i 3 : : 
| correspondence with the Emperor on ‘that subject, it 


The Duc thus played alone, winning and | 
losing as he liked, but seeking to divine some augury | 
from the numbers given by the dice; asking pro- | . 

; a | at play, and that he looked to the right and to the 


“What are you | 
Sir?” said the King, with his quick dry | 
was the young man’s | 


| whist. 





| 
| 
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great citizen, or the man of genius, who was borne 
If you would know, 


by the crowd. The sermons delivered over tombs, 
even the eulogiums pronounced in the Académie, lie 
like epitaphs; the gossip of a people, as .it crowds to 
see its great men buried, is the only true funeral 
oration. ‘This is what might have been overheard 
among the hundred thousand souls who thronged th 
streets and windows :— 

With all his ability he must die like others. Old 
age will not be cheated. If a few lies and false oath: 
would have served, he would have escaped easily ! 

He has left six millions, and when Madame de 
Staél brought him from America he hadn’t a sou; h 
used to call upon the members of the Directory in cab 
that never were paid for. 

He raised the price of wine in France higher than 
ever it was before. Before his time everything had 
been sold except crowns; but he dealt with crown: 
and sceptres as if they were pots of wine. 

Was he a bishop, mama ? 

Yes, my love; but he was married. 

(Two Rich Men at the window of a splendid hotel 
First.—I say nothing about his honesty ; but his fore- 
sight was infallible, he was never mistaken. You 
well know the efforts he made to dissuade the Empero 
from the Peninsular war. 

The Second.— Ue said so after the result; but 
twenty witnesses have sworn that he lied. Why did 
he destroy in the archives of the Foreign Office his 


that correspondence proved his foresight and wisdom ¢ 
It was like his conduct in the tragedy of the ditch o! 
Vincennes. He said that he only knew of it, like 
other people, on the following morning. But it i: 
known that he passed the night of the 20th of March: 


left when the clock struck three, the very moment 


| when the catastrophe was being perpetrated by th: 
| light of the small lantern. 


The First.—1 don’t defend his principles: I only 
say that his foresight was infallible. 

(Two Ladies, stationed at the corner ofthe street in 
their carriages.) First Lady.—The curé tells me that 
he confessed. 

Second Lady.—Did he make any sign of recanta 
tion ? 

First Lady.—Yes ; five minutes before he died. He 
wished to avoid scandal. The curé says it was very 
edifying. 

A Shopkeeper at his shop-door.—Never mind, he 


| was aclever man. He spent two hours every morn- 


ing at his toilette, and four hours every evening at 
What a man! 

(Two Dandies at « first-floor window.) First Dandi 
—Splendid life, and splendid death, on my word ! 

Second Dandy (puffing his cigar.}—Ah! the only 
immortality worth having is immortality here below : 
the rest is all smoke. 

1 Man of the People, looking at the-procession.—Olit 
traitor ! 

And so, in the midst of these murmurs, the funeral 
pomp passed on majestically, with its ambassadors 
ministers, and peers of France. Oly! ’twas a splendid 
funeral; for they were burying Talleyrand. 

The Charivari has a good laugh at the expens: 
of the Moniteur, in a feuilleton in which a percus- 
sion pistol is introduced into a dnel that. occurred 
in 1813, long before that sort of fire-arm was in- 
vented. This, generally speaking, very dull 
publication has lately taken to inserting puffs fo 
adventurous shopkeepers—not light and delicate 
puffs by implication, such as our eontemporary, 
Household Words, enlivens its columns where- 
withal; but regular coarse, undisguised pieces ot 
puffery, rather resembling the Paul Pry artic]: 
in our less popular friend the Theatrical Observer. 


the Pri Talleyrand from complicity in th | The article in the Charivari is called » Bulletin 
> A t >»yre “( . itv » | Py ° 
re we de I . “| des Modes et Revue des Magasins” (Bulletin of 


the Fashions and Review of the Shops), and run- 
somewhat after this fashion: “ There is not in all 
Paris a watchmaker’s shop so universally known 
as ‘*The Negro,” on the Boulevard St. Denis:— 
The glove is one of the great indispensables of « 
perfect toilet, and to speak of gloves is to remind 
one of Jouvin:—May Guerlin, the perfumer, ot 

5, Rue de la Paris, long be without a rival, and 
always in good odour with the public; we recom- 
mend to our readers, above all things, his new 
ambrosial shaving cream:”’—all which is very 
comic, but probably not in the point of vicw 
intended by the editors of the Charivari 

The following little aneedote of Horace Vernet 
taken from the feuilleton of the Paris, is worth, 
of a place here. Those of our readers who ar 
familiar with the Palais Royal will at once recog 
nise the locale. 

Of all futile curiosities, there is one which has laste: 
for four or five and twenty years, and towards whicli 
the public ceaselessly flocks. Those who have seen it 
bring their friends, and so forth. Itis Horace Vernet’s 
Swallow. Horace Vernet’s swallow is.on the ceiling 
of a café in the Palais-Royal. Not one fourth part 
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of those who have seen that sketch have seen the 
Taking of Smala. But then the swallow is much | 
more attractive; and the bold style in which it is | 
drawn upon the ceiling is so full of promise of the 
reat painter of battles! For at this epoch Horace 
Vernet was but twenty-five years old, and his repu- 
tation was less than it isto day. He was, they say, 

& joyous rover, who had the double vice of eating eggs 
for his breakfast, and throwing the shells at the ceil 
ing. It was to efface a stain thus made that the 
artist designed the swallow. That was how it hap- 
pened. Some days ago, I was taking a cup of 
coffee in that café. One of the old waiters was serv- 
ing me, and at the door a group was talking loudly. 
‘‘ What is it?” said I to the waiter. “ Ak! ‘tis my 
swallow they are looking at” ‘* Yourswallow? Well, 

{ never quite credited its being Horace Vernet’s, but I 











| did the opera possess this child. She skipped about 


like a kid, and her shoe-string broke. She picks it 
hand, and a light whiff, scuds it into the pit :—but 
the pit grew angry at this strange favour, and would 
no more favours. Foolish pit! It only knew, when 
too late, the value of Lola Montes’s shoe-string. That 
despised favour was caught up by the little god of 
love, and borne to a king’s throne ; 
stuck in his crown the shoe-string that 
dragged through every gutter. 


and the good man 
had been 

By such of the theatres as are still open a few 
novelties have been produced, by way of proving 
their vitality. L’Honneur de lu Maison, a drama 
in five acts and in prose by MM. Léon Battu 
and Maurice Desvigne, has appeared at the Porte 


Cagiano de Azavedo read the opening address, which 
| was of more than 
up smiling, that broken knot, and with a delicate | 


an hour’s duration, evidently the 
composition of a man of learning, and dedicated toa 
reneral summary of the principles avowed by social- 
ism, their evil results, and the great arguments by 
which they were to be overthrown. A large audience 
attended, with a prevalence of the ecclesiastical ele- 
ment—cardinals, prelates, and monastic ieligious,;— 
no females admitted; and the taste for splen- 
dour, on all occasions aprarent in Rome, was curiously 
so in this instance (the objects in view being con- 
sidered): though vet broad daylight, the large hall 
of the Sapienza College was brilliantly illuminated, 
is if for some solemnity of religion; one extremity 
was hung with scarlet draperies, disposed in festoons 
round a portrait of Pius [X., below which. occupy- 


ing a semicircular recess, was an orchestra of military 


being 





; didn’t suppose it yours.” “Oh! M. Vernet’s swallow | Saint-Martin, and is well spoken of as a simple, | music, whose performance, enlivened the company, 

er thai was a long time ago. I have been here five and | true, and touching piece; but Muurice, ou? Amour | both before and after the reading of the ¢ ardinal’s 
] “ senes 96s Darhane silat ile SEE i . * eae ; . ; 

ing had twenty years.” ‘ Perhaps then you served the very « a vingt ans, a five-act vaudeville at the Gymnase, position, The other academies meet either weekly 


crow h- 


that hatched the swallow.” “Ah! Mon Dieu, ’tis possi- 
ble, but IT don’t remember. All I know is that M. 
Vernet’s bird is scarcely visible; it could not be seen 
from outside. So one evening, after we had closed, I 


t solemn 
g of Good 
se and verse 


or monthly throughout the year ; and th 
assemblage of the Arcadians is on the eveni 


Friday, to celebrate in numerous 


from the pens of MM. Lefranc and Bourdois, 
has not been quite so successful. 


It is not true that, in the reconstruction of the 





tions the awful subject of t 











| hotel ; am, agit : ; reading committee of the 14tre Francais, the | S9'2P°*! Pe , erent 
} hot. ot upon a table and blacked it over with charcoal. Saar ‘ ; Che prose contributions of the last-nam venerally 
is fore- Next day, you might have seen it from the garden. Minister intends to prohibit one-act pieces. : relating to archeology or ancient literature, are pub- 
le You Since that T have blacked it over every year, because committee is to consist of only ten sociétaires, of | jished in a volume at the end of every quart r; those 
aMpero us the ceiling gets darker, from the smoke of the | whom two will be ladies, and the director presi- | of the Academy of the Catholic Religion are some- 

lamps, my’swallow disappears. 1 say my swallow, | dent. It is said that Rachel will bring back the | times reported in the bimonthly Giornal Scienze 
t ; but because, after five-and-twenty new coats, there cannot | truant M. Ponsard to his allegiance due to th Religiose, but have no regular organ; nor have the 
rhy did be much of the old one left. Well, I am not proud of | classic theatre; and that M. Jules Sandeau is pre- | other academic compositions their channels for pe- 
lice his it. All France has admired my work, and you are paring a fit pendant for Mademoiselle de la Seig- | "io lical publication. As to the personne/, ecclesiastics 


the first to whom I have conferred the honour of its pred 
authorship. Every one to his trade.” ‘* Garcon,” said 
the father of a family, sitting himself down between 
his wife and his children, “ show me the swallow, if | 


yject, il 
isdom 7 
litch o! 
it, like 


ominate, but with no exclusion of laics, in most 
if these societies ; ladies are admitted to membership 
in the Arcadian and Tiberine ; and of their sex | may 
mention, as distinguished from the ordinary class of 


liére. M. Guillard and M. Scribe are also pre- 
paring novelties. So the Theatre Francais is 


looking up. 














aa . A ° 9 wre , ‘ wy le « ori o fe Y . 
it it} you please.” ‘There it is, monzieur. ‘Tis very An ane =e has bec yo gertne I mn : found . ispirants to this sort of coterie celebrity, the Countess 
Marc! black.” “That is because M. Horace Vernet touched | Society for protecting the copyright of musical | (Orfei, whose poetical contributions on occasional sub- 
to th it up before his departure for the great Kabyle.” compositions, by preventing: their introduction | jects display taste and feeling; also a much younger 
iby the Most of our readers will have heard something | "to vaudevilles and parodies ; but we need | lady, who has lately exchanged her singular name, 
»y the ath ae now are Det , €'| hardly say that it has utterly. failed: Some one | Cantalamessa (that is, “ Sing-the-Mass”), for Meve 
: about the. processes now used in the rivers of i “y cag re _ on rly +“ d. Some * ee Be ee m az ‘ ; » aoe the-Ma for Meyer, 
. . . . e . remarks tne i Ss ( r re ‘arrv O s y marrying a Wiss o1mcer, 
I only France for the. increased: propagation of fish. | ™@™*s Wat, 1 this body were to carry out its | oy wage one pS 
1 gar ; . Oo” . obiect. a fee eht be charged for whistling ; When Woman in Italy emancipates herself from 
(he following extract is a quotation from the | OECh & Tee Might be charg ee | luded 
Ne 101K xtre S$ ¢ é ( BT an  calincaciita the inferior and secluded position to whi she is 
treet in scientific feuilleton of the Presse of a book upon aleciesnaieeemnns usually condemned, it frequently happens that she 
ne that the oyster-beds of Fusaro. When oysters gene- passes altogether beyond-the limits conventionally 





rate, they come forth furnished with a sort of prescribed to her sex, intellectually as well as socially. 








canta swimming apparatus. They swim about until ITALY. Chus ladies have held professorships, and lectured from 
P they can fix themselves to some solid object; RR Rie their chairs at Padua and Bologna; and in the Uni- 

1. He P 1 I > ane f ;OCOry) he ¢ ‘d i (FROM OUR ITALIAN CORRESPONDENT. versity of the latter city is a cabinet of ratomie spe- 
areas ang tne means ot preserving them adoptec in Rome. April 26th : wipes Rse pe cae ape . . . sil 
this lake is to surround the beds with a sort of | . ; a ee ay, eae imens in wax, entirely the work of one of these 

. : : Ine confidential chamberlain of Gregory XVI., who | female graduates. We have lately seen revolutionary 

nd. the wall of stones, so that the young fish may find began life as a barber, and in that capacity secured | leaders of the same sex, like the Princess Belsi ijoso, 
morn- pollens 4 and convenient resting-place, without the protection of his exalted master, when the latter f Milan; and when Rome was besiewed by the 
ing at spreading and being lost, or falling victims to | was simply Don Mauro, a Camaldulese monk—Morini | French, young women armed with stilet nd pis- 
voracious polyps. It is said that the spawn of | —has been for many years bringing out at intervals | tols, in af ae uline costume, were not unfre- 

Dandy each oyster is calculated to exceed one hundred | the volumes of an encyclopedia of ecclesiastical | quently to be observed on the ran parts A ladv of 
d! the sand eggs :— | science and antiquities (with the title Dizionari this citv, and now resident here, may be addued 
e only : ae ; @ Erulizione—* Dictionary of Eradition”), whose | among the instances of amazonian intellect, mere 
Pom At the lower part of the Gulf of Baia, between the seiarGunhiy lide manw-tanglind Miep-dlen<. cual ten: te meiie’| scence Ulan Hina 6f Geir eae 
shore and the ruins of the town of Cuma, may still labouring at the conclusion, five or six volumes being | the Signora Fiorini, who has published treatises on 

—Ol be seen, inland, the traces of two ancient lakes, the | wanted for completing this work—a truly wonderful | botany in the Latin tongue, winning for her the 


-rine { € Ave 3. joine ry § arroy . . ° ° 
fuucrine and that of Avernus, joined by a narrow monument of perseverance and accumulated know- | esti if savans in that science, ai ver, ad- 





uneral canal, ot the ao an on et agg ve = ledge. Not only all that relates to the hierarchy of | missi into the society of Georgofili ; rence. 
sadors me 3 re og which | ow surging Ms t "d Catholicism, its rites and procedures, the biography | [er last work, prepared during the winter, was a 
lendid volcanic s0l las almost entirely destroyed, an¢ of pontiffs and theological writers, is to be found in | treatise, also in Latin, on a lately discovered. eryp- 


} 
. . is 
whither, as the poets say, the sea seems to come for ‘* Nostock.” + 


gh bt : the 
refuge and repose. A crown of hills, bristling with 


this repertory, but the popular customs and festivities | 
peculiar to Rome—local antiquities, in short, of what 


togamic plant, called 























pense wild forests, project their shadows upon the w ntefs, | ever des ription, connected directly or indirectly with — = 
— and create an inaccessible retreat, which superstition | the papal domination of these states. I may conclude The discovery of MeAsAM’s MEDICATED CRE«™M has caused 
urred consecrated to the gods of the infernal regions, and | \ ii) noticing an unpretending but useful work which | a complete revolution in the practice of medicine. Its extra- 
ag-1n- whither Virgil conducted Aineas. some anonymous Roman author has had the h ippy |: ; es ae os vedihie a k = ‘om i vas = eee 
le Ps “ eye . . Inen wie l i ered) > SHO Spe > O. Tine the sa t an 
Seo This is the rather magniloquent opening of a | ‘ea of compiling, = 18 pa —— | certainty with which it acts, and the pleasantness of its 
tie “ poem in: prose, which the author, M. Coste, has | '™ tt? numbers—La yell Hata, or * bhe fain 1- | appl.cat on, have earned for it an wnvarall: led rep»tat on, and 
ical st yled Memoir on the artificial Oyster-banks in the structed repsore his own Veuntey, z a, and Ore IS Ce Bent createst: hoan: to eaciety <p 2 a 
rary, Tod. Fi ’ 4 ‘ ess . . geographic account of all the countries, provinces, | prove! the fact that external ap | cations art y true 
here- ake usaro. : ¢ and cities of this peninsula, presented in alphabetical pone tee gy oth the es meno edies y aggre. 
aaniaal W ith respect to dramatic news, many of the | order, that will prove an etlicient book of reference to sees es eee eee ee = 
rticl a mY nga fo —e engi aang Coreee, oe . l truth of this: and ithas been proved that rheamatiom, 
nake leir toliets. le iLittie 1ieatre In 1e A leading influence in the world of literature here | tions. and many complaints ine.dent 
=" Palais Royal, which for dirt, discomfort, and | is formed by the Academies, so numerous throughout | | i scarcely exist if its : e were univer 
Hetin drollery was the greatest abiding-place in all Italy—often fantastic in their designation as well as | is the opinion of me gl ap . nage = » who 
_ vi Paris, has promised to effect a thorough amend- | modes of procedure: thus we have in Rome, besides pee yon pores et teri Camhetiend Ponmeilh 
— ment. The Opera Comiqu » and the Opera have the two archwologic assoc! ations, the Arcadians, the on] -e lived af ie poy ey - din 
in all both closed: the former is to have a new curtain | rites, the Tiberina Academy, the Lynceans (a oe weal rapide tan be ryt. bog 20 ; a iN AEC et 
howl! by Perrin ;. and the latter is preparing a splend d ciety dedicated to scientitic objects, and meeting in | t ne greatest secret of human rappi ess is ome r 
Lis :—- bs Sa vill paeaeks : Ce gh te .| the Capitoline Palace, which was once honoured by | suffer your energies to stagnate. The old dag 
of it rejuvenescence. Taking his text froma prece ot the membership of Galileo, was dispersed after the | too many irons in the fire conveys an untrt th. You 
altel carved wood, formerly part of the decorations of death of its founder, Casi, in 1630, revived by the late | cannot have too many—poker, tongs, and all—keep 
al the opera, M. J ules Janin indulges in a series of | Professor Scarpellini, and_pensioned by the Govern- | them all-eoing: 
‘ dramatic elegies called Les Ruines :-—the Ruins of | ment of Napoleon, but, after that distinguished pro- - ——— - 
and Music, the Ruins. of Dancing, and so forth. In | fessor had ceased to live, became again almost extinet, | _*, The contributions of the Lidies at the academic reunion 
— the wail over Terpsichore we find the following | till the patronage of Pius LX. restored it. to vivitied | Te tival Rae ae and a satis e = “s aa poe = 
— odd tirade against Lola Montes :— acti activity in 1846); and, lastly, that which is of all ppm cot - ted by ar wan etite rs. ac recites. her oe 
very a | most attended with ¢cla/, the ‘Academy of the | po ition with that perfect freedom fiom 1! sie ell ananhe 
vicw Beneath that roof under which the Prophéete com- | Catholic Religion,” under the auspices. of the Pope, | paise honte for which all Italians—men, women, and children 
pleted that immense Trilogy: Mobert, Les Huquenots, | with a cardinal president, and a council of honorary may be congratulated. 
ret and the Prophéte, came, one fine evening, that juggling | censori, composed by twenty-nine of the ecclesiastic t The last meeting of the Pontifie Academy of Archaeology 
rths and shameless Lola Montes, whose scandalous life has | princes, the English cardinal among the rest. The | w son the ae Sete» Si eae: Sa of ul Sapienza _ 
» an for a moment amused the Parisian idleness. I see | present is the fifty-third y ear since the foundation of | ¥° thie ap —— oe ted ine ioe esa mate ory 
oe her still, as insolent as if she were treading the steps | this academy, whose reunions are held in a hall of in fess he ata di-tinguished person—-the Marquis Angelilli, 
OE of a throne! She doubted nothing, that fantastic | the university twice or thrice a month throughout | pyogessor of Greek Literature at the University of Bologna, 
girl; she imagined to herself that all Paris, at the | the summer, the leading subject being pre-established, | and wuthor of an admired translation of So: hocles. Don 
astecl mere sight of her, would prostrate itself at her feet, | and the names of members to present compositions | Giovanni Torlonia (brother to the banking prince) read an 
vhicli and adore her. She danced, she! the fandango of | printed in a programme at the beginning of each | essay on the relations between the Romans and Jews during 
s ?, ’ y . * , . . he time of our Lord. in which he dwe t on the so-iai position 
en it Fanny Elster, but’ "twas a new fandango, a chance | season. For its campaign of this year, whose in~ | (2° )imy 0! Ge tins Saducees, the pr-ecdure of the Romam 
net's cachuca. Shecame, she saw, she was seen, and she— | augural reunion I attended last month, the Academy | (,0rament in Jeruea'em. the aa ci: ‘cian a. ae 
iling was hissed; and she smiled in pity, seeing us so | has chosen as object of its aggregate efforts the refuta- | ¢- m that on property, alluded to in the Evan e ic Nistory, 


part ignorant of her graces and her beauty. Once only | tion of socialism and communism. ‘The Cardinal | &c,—finally promising a continuation of the same topic. 
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POPULAR MEDICINE. | 


THE NEWS AND GOSSIP OF THE MEDICAL 
WORLD. 
BY CELSUS TERTIUS. 
I. New Books. 

Observations on the Medicinal Springs of Harrow- 
gate. By GrorGe Kennion, M.D.—One of the most 
difficult problems in medicine is to ascertain the exact 
value of what are called medicinal springs. Reputa- 
tion is just as good a test of the virtue of mineral 
springs as of the skill and attainments of a physician. 
Both the one and the other are liable to be puffed 
into notoriety without deserving it, whilst the merits 
of both may be of high rank, yet unappreeiated and 
unknown. In testing the value of drugs we have no 
means of arriving at a safe conclusion unless they are 
tried alone and uncombined, the diet and habits of | 
the patient remaining as they were. Even then, 
many experiments are necessary to determine the 
share which the medicine has in effecting the cure of | 
disease. The salutary influence of a watering-place 
arising from the change of air and of habits, as well 
as of diet and regimen, the freedom from the fatigues 
and anxieties of business, or the dawn of hope which 
often sustains the mind of the patient after protracted 
suffering—these circumstances, so favourable to the 
return of health, all help to involve in uncertainty 
the precise amount of influence which the mineral 
spring, for which the place was sought, exercised in | 
promoting the relief or the cure. Dr. Kennion has | 
not thrown much light upon this main difficulty. As 
a physician of skill and experience residing on the spot | 
for fifteen years, he must be well acquainted with the 
subject, and his account of the matter, if defective (as all 
science must be more or less), must be accepted in lieu | 
of a better. His avowed object is to place upon record 
the peculiar properties of the various springs at Har- 
rowgate, and in doing so to endeavour to remove the 
erroneous impression which too widely exists, that 
the sulphur water is the great source of attraction to | 
Harrowgate, and that the class of cutaneous diseases | 
is that for which the Harrowgate waters are chiefly 
suitable. The author does not, however, depre- 
ciate the value of the sulphur waters. He asserts 
somewhat hastily that “ por sal waters and sulphur 
baths do cure (and cure better than any other mode 
of treatment) many diseases of the skin.” This is 
rather an indiscreet assertion ; and it is opposed to 
the best authorities in medicine. Such an assump- 
tion at the outset is calculated to mislead the igno- 
rant reader, and to cast a haze of doubt upon the 
whole treatise. We believe Dr. Kennion to be an 
honest man; but, like many others, he has in this 
instance allowed his judgment to be somewhat 
warped by his local interest in Harrowgate. It re- 
quires but slight evidence to convince us of the truth 
of that which we wish to be true. There are, how- 
ever, some excellent remarks on the folly of the indis- 
eriminate use of the sulphur and other waters. And, 
without showing any favour to Dr. Kennion, we must 
earnestly admonish our lay readers who propose to 
visit any watering place, that the unadvised trial of 
these medicinal agents is as ill-judged as the unad- 
vised administration of any other mineral medicine, 
be it calomel, iron, sulphur, or arsenic. A mineral 
which is health to one patient may be death to 
another. “I feel itmy duty,” says Dr. Kennion, “to 
place upon record the injury and disappointment 
which numbers have yearly entailed upon themselves, 
from the want of that knowledge which might have 
led to happier results. And I am hopeful that in 
doing so I may deter their successors from pursuing 
that empirical system which has done double harm— 
first, to the sufferers, by confirming disease which 
other methods would assuredly have relieved; and, 
secondly, to the reputation of the place, by the absence 
of that success which might, and in all probability 
would, have attended those efforts, had they not been 
so ill-directed.” 

If. Tur Mepicar Socrettes. 

The Medical Society of London, 32 a, George-street, 
Hanover-square, is the father of all the Medical So- 
cieties; it was instituted in the year 1773, and possesses 
one of the most ancient, if not the most valuable, medical 
libraries in London. It was founded by some of the 
leading medical men who adorned the profession in 
the middle and latter end of the last century, and 
numbers among its early members the names of 
Fothergill and Lettsom, and of the immortal Jenner. 
The meetings were formerly held at Bolt-court, Fleet- 
street, in which once literary nook the society pur- 
chased a house, which is still its property ; but the 
medical world had moved westward, and the society 
had shown for some years symptoms of decrepitude, 
when a proposal was received from a new society (the 
Westminster Medical) to amalgamate the two societies 
into one brotherhood. By this step, which was taken 
two or three years since, the society obtained a very 


large addition of members, and it may now be said to 
be in a flourishing condition. This society consists of 





| Medal. 


| tation becomes the property of the society. 





Honorary, Subscribing, and Corresponding Fellows. 


| The Subscribing Fellows, who must reside in London, 


or within ten miles thereof, alone direct the society’s 
affairs. Every candidate for its Fellowship must be 
recommended by three or more Fellows, to one of 
whom, at least, he must be personally known. The 
election is by ballot; and the fees, on admission, two 
guineas—namely, one guinea entrance fee, and one 
guinea subscription for the current year—one guinea 
being the annual subscription, due in October, in 
adeance. The sum of ten guineas paid in addition to 
the entrance fee, or in addition to any arrears due, 
exempts from future payments. The library (con- 
taining some 16,000 works) and reading-room are 


| open daily (Sundays excepted), for the loan and ex- 


change of books and the perusal of periodicals, from 
11 a.m. till 6 p.m. The meetings of the society 


| commence on the second Saturday in October, and 


continue weekly (except during a short recess at 


| Christmas) till ‘the last Saturday in May, the chair 
| being taken at each ordinary meeting evening at eight 


o'clock. The society offers annually, to the author of 
the best dissertation on a subject proposed, a gold 
medal, value twenty guineas, called the Fothergillian 
The dissertations in competition for this 
medal must be written in the English or Latin lan- 
guage, legibly, and delivered at the society’s rooms on 


| or before the 1st Nov. preceding the award, witha 
| sealed packet, containing the author’s name, and 


having, on the outside, a motto or device correspond- 
ing with a motto or device on the dissertation. Any 
dissertation in the author's handwriting, or with his 
name affixed, or which may in any way discover 
him, is excluded from competition. The prize disser- 
The 
society also offers for competition two silver medals 
annually, for papers considered worthy of that dis- 
tinction, and contributed respectively by a Subscribing 
Fellow, and an Honorary or Corresponding Fellow, or 
an author not a Fellow. The learned of all countries are 


| invited to become candidates for these medals, which 


are presented at the anniversary of the society on the 
8th of March. At the meetings of the society cases 
are read, morbid preparations and pathological models 
are exhibited, and a paper is read by a Fellow on 
some medical subject, and discussed the same evening. 
Visitors are admitted on the introduction of a Fellow, 
and requested by the President to take part in the 
discussion, and to consider themselves as Fellows for 
the evening; but the same visitor cannot be admitted 
more than twice during the session. A series of Lett- 
somian lectures are likewise delivered each session on 
Wednesday evening, by some distinguished Fellow, 
elected by the council as Lettsomian lecturer for the 
year. The Fellows meet annually to hear an oration 
from the Orator of the year, and afterwards dine to- 
gether. The Orator is chosen by the Fellows, and 
chooses his own subject, which is always connected, 
more or less closely, with medical science. 


Ill. Errpemics. 


The Report of the Small-Pox and Vaccination Com- 
mittee, appointed by the Epidemiological Society to 
investigate this important subject, is by far the best 
epitome of information which has ever before been 
collected with a view to the wider extension of the 
blessings of vaccination. The information, as far as 
England is concerned, is derived from the Registrar- 
General, the Poor-Law Board, the Board of Health, 
and the public vaccinators and private practitioners 
throughout England and Wales. It is therefore 
authentic and multifarious in its character. It un- 
folds in a clear and definite manner the evils, social 
and national, of unchecked small-pox ; and it demon- 
strates, beyond the reach of cavil, the protective and 
preventive value of efficient and timely vaccination. 
This is proved, not only by the concurrent testimony 
and unanimous opinion of nearly 2000 medical men, 
with whom the committee have corresponded, but 
also by the general immunity from small-pox enjoyed 
by the vaccinated, even though exposed; by the gra- 
dual decrease which has taken place in the mortality 
from small-pox, as compared with the mortality from 
all causes, since vaccination has been introduced and 
generally received ; by those countries being the most 
free from small-pox in which vaccination is best 
carried out; and by small-pox being kept out of 
towns, districts, and villages, when raging around, or 
checked in its progress and prevented spreading when 
introduced, by a general vaccination of the inhabit- 
ants. All these facts are not assumed, but established 
and illustrated by testimony of the highest class, and 
by authentic statistical tables which are printed at 
the conclusion of the report. In addressing their 
attention to the question of legislation for the further 
extension of vaccination, the committee have inquired 
most fully into the past operation of the existing Acts 
of Parliament on the subject; they have also ascer- 
tained and reported the laws and usages with respect 
to vaccination which prevail in many of the foreign 
states of Europe; and it appears that, although the 
Poor-Law Board (to whom the superintendence of 
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vaccination in England and Wales is committed by 
law) have exerted themselves meritoriously, yet a 
very large number of children never get vaccinated 
at all, and fall victims to small-pox by thousands, 
every case establishing a focus ef contagion in some 
place or other, whence the disease spreads through the 
district. Others are not vaccinated till the third or 
fourth year; yet it appears that 57 per cent. of the 
whole number of deaths from small-pox occur in 
children under three years of age, and from 75 to 80 
per cent. under five years. Whereas in foreign coun- 
tries, under different legislature, not only is nearly 
the whole population vaccinated, but a proportionate 
immunity from small-pox appears to exist. In Eng- 
land, the birth-place of Jenner, the small-pox is 
allowed to destroy annually a much larger proportion 
of the inhabitants than are sacrificed to it In any 
country in Europe. The committee have presented 
in this report a series of tables in which this disgrace- 
ful fact is too clearly demonstrated. The propor- 
tionate mortality from small-pox in England and 
Wales is considerably more than double what it is in 
any country in which vaccination is compulsory. The 
proportion of deaths from small-pox in London to the 
total mortality is three times, and in Glasgow as much 
as Six times, what it is in Brussels, Berlin, or Copen- 
hagen. The average deaths from small-pox in Ing- 
land amount to7586 annually, of which the Legislature 
is responsible for at least 7000. The annual average 
of cases of small-pox for the United Kingdom does 
not appear to fall short of 100,000, whereas in Aus- 
tria, where vaccination is compulsory, the average 
ratio of small-pox deaths of late years does not amount 
to more than 3 or 4 per thousand deaths. Thus, 
100,000 persons are annually disfigured or destroyed 
in the United Kingdom by a disease which has been 
proved to be preventible by wise legislation ! 


IV. Curr-Cnat And DISCOVERLES. 

Medical Benevolent College, Epsom.—The first stone 
of this building was laid on Wednesday, the 6th ult. 
by the Right Honourable the Earl Manvers, the presi- 
dent of the institution, in the midst of a large con- 
course of medical men, and several of the nobility and 
gentry, who assembled to the amount of 6000 in the 
expectation of meeting his Royal Highness Prince 
Albert, who had kindly engaged to perform the 
interesting ceremony, but was prevented attend- 
ing by sudden illness. The band of the royal marines 
was in attendance, and played repeatedly during the 
various stages of the ceremonial. On the arrival of 
Lord Manvers in his carriage-and-four, his lordship 
was received by the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of 
Winchester, the treasurer, and MF gprs of the 
college, and a large number of the clergy of the 
diocese in their gowns. The procession then ad- 
vanced towards the site of the building, and consisted 
of the parochial school children, parish officers, and 
vicar of Epsom, the members of the council of the 
college, the vice-presidents and trustees, all marching 
two and two, preceded by the band. These were 
followed by the builder and his assistants, carrying 
the mallet, square, plumb-line, &c., the architect and 
honorary secretary, and the engraved plate, coins, 
scroll, and trowel, carried by the president and vice- 
presidents, followed by the bishop and clergy, two 
and two. After the ceremony was over, many 
of the ladies present, chiefly consisting of the 
wives of the medical gentlemen, proceeded in order 
to advance to the stone and deposit their offerings 
upon it, amounting to many hundreds of pounds. 
The company then retired to a large tent, erected on 
the grounds, in which was prepared a cold collation, 
consisting of every delicacy, which was well served 
in every department. Lord Manvers took the chair ; 
and upwards of three hundred ladies and gentlemen 
partook of the refreshment, after which appropriate 
toasts were proposed, and drunk with enthusiasm. 
The weather was delightfully propitious, and (with 
the exception of the lamented absence of his Royal 
Highness) nothing occurred to becloud the occasion. 
The day passed very pleasantly, and much to the 
satisfaction of the friends of the college. Nearly 3000/. 
were collected; and the whole sum now funded for 
the institution falls little short of 20,0002. 

Spiritual Manifestations.—According to the New 
York Medical Gazette, twenty-nine suicides, five 
murders, and 290 cases of insanity that lately 
occurred, are traceable to the effects of spiritual 
manifestations, 

Important to Executors and the Profession.—Canter- 
bury County Court.—Sicard vy. Bird.—The plaintiff, a 
surgeon, residing at Bridge, sued the defendant, as 
the executor of the late Pp. Fiessenden, for 20/. due 
from deceased. Mr. Delasaux, who appeared for the 
defendant, stated that deceased's property would only 
pay ten per cent. on the outstanding debts; and ac- 
cordingly his client paid into court 2/. 6s. in liquida- 
tion of the claim. His Honour (C. Harwood, Esq.) 
observed that it was the defendant's duty to have paid 
deceased’s debts at once, or tendered the respective 
proportions when he ascertained the amount of the 
assets. Having failed so to do, he should submit to 
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the consequences of the creditors suing him to the 
extent of the assets in hand. Therefore his Honour 
gave judgment for the whole amount, making plain- 
tiff a judgment creditor, which conferred upon him a 
prior claim to simple contract creditors. Mr. Bird 
having demurred to this judgment, his Honour in- 
formed him that unless he paid plaintiff, his (de- 
fendant’s) own private estate would be amenable 


for the amount, and for all other judgment debts as | 


far as the assets in hand extended. 

Homeopathy at the French Court.—It would appear 
that the homeopaths have been endeavouring to take 
advantage of a cure (?) which one of them has been 
making upon the person of a high functionary 
at the French court. (The patient was probably 
in want of the expectant treatment, combined with 
low diet and regularity of life.) The functionary 
was applied to in order to obtain the foundation of a 
Professorship of Homeeopathy in the Faculty of Paris. 
He referred the applicants to the Minister of Public 
Instruction, and the latter sent them to the Council 
of the Faculty, where they thought it prudent not to 
go. But, arming aneat yes with their usual impu- 
dence, they asked and obtained an audience from the 
Emperor himself. The globulists were received with 
perfect courtesy; but the answer was of that diplo- 
matic kind which veils a distinct negative in the most 
polite language. 

Physical Phenomenon.—There is a farmer, living at 
Ham-street, Baltonsborough, who has a wen growing 
out of his neck, which weighs more than twenty 

unds, and measures thirty inches by thirty-six; it 
is encased in a sort of bag, with a strap round the 
neck and shoulders to support it. The old man is in 
the enjoyment of good health, notwithstanding his 
unwieldy burden, and appears likely to live some 
years, ahenae he is now more than eighty.—Local 
Paper. [One would like to know how the tumour 
was weighed. } 

Testimonial to Mr. D. Hartley.—Some of the mem- 
bers of the Board of Governors of the Cheltenham 
General Hospital, and their friends, have presented to 
David Hartley, Esq., the house-surgeon, a chaste and 
handsome silver salver, with the following inscrip- 
tion :—" To David Hartley, Esq., house-surgeon and 
honorary secretary to the Cheltenham General Hos- 
pital, presented as a slight token of their personal 
regard, by the members of the Quarterly Board of 
Governors and their friends, who have for many years 
had the pleasure of witnessing the ability, kindness, 
and attention with which he has discharged his 
important duties, as well for the poor as for the benefit 
and general interests of the hospital. March 1853.” 

Naval Assistant Surgeons.—A petition to the House 
of Commons from the members of the medical profes- 
sion, complaining of the imperfect compliance of the 
Admiralty with the order of April 1850, and praying 
for inquiry into the condition of the assistant surgeons 
of her Majesty’s navy, is in course of signature. It is 
in the charge of Mr. F. M. Stone, of the Royal College 
of surgeons. The petition lies at his residence in 
Greenwich, and information on the subject will be 
afforded on application to him, either at Greenwich, 
or at the library of the college. All legally-qualified 
members of the profession are invited to attach their 
signatures. 





SCIENCE AND INVENTIONS. 


SCIENTIFIC SUMMARY. 
ETHNOLOGY. 

Tar Azrec Cuitpren.—A boy and girl are now 
being exhibited at the Hanover-square Rooms, under 
the title of Aztec Lilliputians. Those who have read 
Stephen’s Central America will doubtless remember 
his story of the existence of a mysterious city, in- 
habited by the descendants of the dominant 
Mexican race at the time of the conquest of Cortez. 
Within these few weeks the advent of two children, 
said to have been brought from acity called Iximaya, 
was heralded by a marvellous tale of an expedition to 
that city, to approach the confines of which was death, 
set on foot by a Spaniard, who alone survived his 
perilous enterprise and escaped in company with these 
children—a story which seemed to be on the face of it 
one of those impudent fabrications of which this 
huge metropolis yearly yields so large a crop. To 
this story I attach no credence; but, as_ these 
children “have excited much interest, and were 
introduced last week at the Ethnological Society, 
being the subjects of a communication from Pro- 
fessor Owen, I think the conclusions arrived at re- 
specting them by this eminent naturalist are well 
worthy of notice. He considers the boy to be from 
ten to twelve years old, and the girl about three 
years younger, deducing this from the present state of 
their teeth when compared with an examination of 
their dental condition made by Dr. Warren, two years 
since, in America. They are much about the same size, 
being about 33 inches high, and weighing, the boy 23lbs., 

irl 21)bs. ; diminutive creatures indeed for their ages. 

heir heads are very small, being 13 to 14 inches in 
circumference. From these and other observations Mr. 
Owen believes them to be children sprung from one of 
the races of Southern Europe, which had passed into 
a tropical climate and intermarried with the native 
Indians, and that they were possibly descended from 
such a race, although these children were them- 











selves instances of imperfect development. He does 
not hold them to be a new species of mankind, nor 
even a genuine type of any existing American tribe. 
Those gentlemen who took part in the subsequent 
discussion accepted in the main these conclusions of the 
Professor—looking on the children as examples of 
imperfectly-developed half-breeds, and evidently re- 
garding the history attributed to them as being in the 
highest degree apocryphal. 


CHEMISTRY. 


OzonE, TEROXIDE or HyproGEen.— Last year | 


(see Critic for Aug. 16, 1852) I noticed some experi- 
ments which proved that the properties peculiar to 


ozone might be imparted to oxygen by the electric | 
spark, and the probability that this interesting body | 


was really oxygen in an electrical condition, differing 
from that in which it commonly exists. Since then 
Messrs. Frémy and Becquerel have still further inves- 
tigated the circumstances attending the conversion of 
pure, dry, inactive oxygen into ozone by the electric 
spark. It appears that the electric discharge from 
different sources produces this effect; but that the 
spark of high intensity emitted from the electrical 
machine is the most energetic and efficient in effecting 
this conversion. 

When the spark contains the same electricity, its 
effect is in direct proportion to its length; for at two 
places of discharge, in the same circuit, with intervals 
of as 1 is to 2, its ozone-producing effect is in the 
same ratio of 1 to 2. The spark can act by induc- 
tion, since when it passes on the outside of a glass 
tube hermetically sealed, and inclosing oxygen, ozone 
is produced. ‘To determine the facility with which 
ordinary oxygen becomes transformed into ozone by 
electrical action, some tubes filled with the gas in its 
passive state were placed in a pneumatic trough con- 
taining a solution of iodide of potassium, the gas 
being in contact with the solution ; whilst other tubes, 
also hermetically sealed, were filled with the same gas 
in contact with metallic silver. The ozonising action 
of the spark proved to be very small, since tubes of 
about seven inches long and one-fifth of an inch in 
diameter required no less than 500,000 discharges to 
convert the whole of the oxygen thus contained into 
ozone. 

The singular chemical activity of ozonised oxygen, 
when compared with the passiveness of this gas in 
its ordinary state, appears to me to throw much 
light on the energetic powers evinced by the gaseous 
elements in the condition commonly termed the nas- 
cent state, i.e., the condition assumed by them at the 
moment of their liberation from a liquid or solid form ; 
and to point to probable allotropic conditions in 
such cases, similar to that assumed by oxygen when 
converted into ozone, as well as to afford an expla- 
nation of the singular phenomena manifested by these 
elements in this particular condition—as, for ex- 
ample, the powerful reducing action of nascent hydro- 
gen when in contact with chloride of silver. 

Schénbein objects, and with good reason, to the 
term electrified oxygen, applied to ozone by Frémy 
and Becquerel, since oxygen is converted into ozone 
by ponderable bodies, as phosphorus, without at any 
rate the direct and obvious action of electricity ; so 
that the proposed term may, and probably does, con- 
vey a false impression to the mind, and is thus objec- 
tionable, let alone the evil of an additional designation 
—the vice to which observers in every science are prone 
of multiplying the names of things in accordance with 
their own hypothetical views. Schinbein instances 
the effect observed by him some years since, when a 
chapel at Bale, within a hundred yards of his own 
house, was struck by lightning; when all his 
rooms were filled with the odour of ozone, as well 
as the houses in the neighbourhood—and this, 
whether the rooms were shut up at the time, or 
open to the external air—an effect of induction, 
on a large scale, precisely similar to that produced 
in the closed glass tubes of oxygen by the French 
chemists. We have all of us heard of the strong 
smell of sulphur accompanying the electrical dis- 
charge when it strikes an object; and many of us 
have been sensible of a peculiar pungency in the air 
during a vivid thunderstorm: both cases evidently 
attributable to the ozone then produced, the intense 
odour of which may be imagined, since one part 
mixed with 500,000 times its bulk of air may be 
readily recognised by the smell. Another popular no- 
tion of the destruction of miasmata, or clearing of the 
air, by a violent thunder-storm, seems to be equally 
well founded, and now to receive its explanation, 
since a violent discharge of electricity is attended 
with the production of this most powerful of oxi- 
dising bodies, which combines with the miasmata and 
purifies the atmosphere. 

Schénbein is also inclined to regard a portion of 
the oxygen in many of its compounds as existing in 
its ozonised condition; thus the peroxide of lead, 
PbO?, is considered by him to contain the second 
equivalent of oxygen as ozone, or as being when 
symbolised, PbO -- O, the latter single equivalent 
being ozone-oxygen; and he extends these views to 
several other oxy-compounds—a hypothesis highly 
probable when we consider the energetic action of 
several of them, and which will account for many 
of their peculiar actions. 

These have been, and I may almost say still are, 
the opinions generally held as to the properties and 








nature of ozone; but, from a most elaborate investi- 
gation by Dr. M. Baumert, at Heidelberg, of this 
mysterious substance, it has now become necessary to 
modify these views. This philosopher, however, con- 
fines his remarks to the ozone produced by elec- 
tricity, and eschews, with a praiseworthy caution, 
any rapid and hasty generalisation—the besetting sin 
of the present school of chemistry. Since the peculiar 
charactemstics of ozone are exhibited during the elec- 
trolysis of w.ter—that is, the decomposition of water 
by means of a current of electricity—M. Baumert 
fairly assumes that it cannot contain anything bret 
oxygen and hydrogen; and he then proceeds to show 
that the ozone thus obtained does contain hydrogen. 
By allowing a current of perfectly dry ozone to pass 
through a long narrow glass tube lined in a very in 

genious manner with anhydrous phosphoric acid—a 
substance possessing a very great affinity for water— 
through such a tube dry ozone will pass, leaving the 
phosphoric acid unchanged ; but if the middle of the 
tube be slightly heated, so as to decompose the ozone, 
water is formed, which dissolves the anhydrous phos- 
phorice acid beyond the flame in the direction of tha 
current of gas, whilst the phosphoric acid before the 
flame undergoes no change. 

This seems a satisfactory proof that water may be 
produced from ozone, which consequently must contain 
hydrogen. If this be admitted, we may predicate with 
certainty that these water-producing elements are 
united with oxygen, and not with hydrogen, to form 
ozone ; since the oxidising properties of ozone are so 
intense that even chloride of potassium is oxidised by 
it, this salt being decomposed and yielding chlorine 
gas and caustic potash; whilst it is evident to every 
chemist that hydrogen in excess would evince the 
opposite or reducing properties. Substituting iodide 
for chloride of potassium, Baumert took advantage of 
this decomposing action to subject this substance to 
analysis—the details of which, ingenious, elaborate, 
and guarded as they are, may here be advantageously 
omitted, and the results alone regarded, which show 
the ozone obtained by the electrolysis of water to be 
an oxide of hydrogen, consisting of 

One equivalent of hydrogen = 
Three equivalents of oxygen = 


lor 4 
24 ,, 96 

One equivalent of ozone... 25 100 
the average of two analyses being exactly the calcu- 
lated composition. Thus we appear to have indis- 
putable proof afforded us of the existence of a new 
oxide of hydrogen; so that the series of the com- 
pounds of these gases may be represented as follows : 


ydr. Oxy. quiv. Formula. 
i ee eee 1+ 8 = §9§ HO 
Peroxide of Hydrogen 1+ 16 = 17 HO* 
MPN s cinacudesceheaacsets 1+ 24 = 25 HO* 
Dr. Baumert then proceeds to inyestigate the 


identity of the substances hitherto included under the 
term ozone, especially that formerly described as 
produced when electric sparks are made to pass 
through dry oxygen; since, if this gas were both 
pure and dry, the teroxide of hydrogen just described 
could not be formed. Moreover, if we can show 
that electrical action gives rise to this odorous sub- 
stance in an atmosphere perfectly free from aqueous 
vapour or hydrogen in any state, by the intense heat 
produced instantaneously during the passage of the 
spark, then we are forced to conclude that, in accor- 
dance with the views of Schénbein and the great body 
of chemists, oxygen does exist in an allotropic state, 
when it exhibits an increased capacity for combina- 
tion to what it possesses in its ordinary state. If 
this be the case, a simple relation between it and the 
ozone, or teroxide of hydrogen just noticed, would be 
established, since the latter might be regarded simply 
as water oxidised by the action of the allotropic 
oxygen, so that it is invariably produced when this 
presumed allotropic oxygen comes in contact with 
water at a low temperature: 

Water HO,+Allotropic Oxygen O?, = Ozone HO*, 

The decision of this important question then occu- 
pied this chemist’s attention, who devised several 
delicate, elegant, and ingenious, but yet simple and 
satisfactory, experiments to determine the point; the 
results of which appear inevitably to involve the 
existence of oxygen in an allotropic state, when the 
gas, at common temperatures, is endued with oxi- 
dising powers far exceeding that of chlorine. 

This valuable communication concludes with some 
allusion to the remarkable conditions under which 
this allotropy of oxygen occurs. Most other bodies, 
when rendered allotropic by an increased temperature, 
have their affinities weakened, whilst with oxygen 
an intense heat of short duration increases its affinity 
enormously. Again, this allotropic state, producible 
at the high temperature of the electric spark, 
reverts to the ordinary state, if the gas be re- 
heated even below 400° F.: a seeming contradiction, 
which Dr. Baumert suggests arises from a cooling so 
rapid as not to permit the whole of the allotropic 
oxygen produced at the highest temperature to 
return to its ordinary state, during its passage to 
a temperature so low that it then remains stable: 
the ozone produced jumping, as it were, unreduced 
to the state of passive oxygen, over the intermediate 
temperature. He promises to again return to this 
subject—a promise I cordially hope will be kept; 
for, since Schrotter’s paper on the Allotropy of Fhos- 
phorus, it has not been my lot to meet so ingenious, 
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able, and complete a chemical memoir as this of Dr. 
M. Baumert; which is equally deserving of our ad- 
miration, whether we regard its extreme importance 
to scientific chemistry at the present juncture, its 
convincing and satisfactory experimental results, or 
its condensed and lueid style, contrasting so favourably 
with the verbosity in which some 
eminence 


up very trifling discoveries ; qualities right pleasant 


to meet with in the labours of a young chemist, and | 


which, if persevered in, must conduct him to a place 
of distinguished eminence amongst his compeers. 
Propuction or OxyGrEn Gas.—M. Boussingault 
has lately described a process by which pure oxygen 
gas may be obtained from the atmosphere at a 
at a trifling cost, so as to enable it to be collected 
in unlimited quantities and preserved in gasometers, 
like coal-gas, for.application to many practical uses 
in the arts. This process depends upon a peculiar 
property pos — by the earth barytes, of 








the atmospheric oxygen at one temperature and 
evolving it ata vette r; or, rather, the ready conversion 
of hydrate of barytes into peroxide of barium by acur- 
rent of atmospheric air at a dull red heat, and the 
decomposition of the peroxide, by steam, at a lower 
temperature, even at 212° F., with re-formation of the 


| natal with eulogy as a good example of its Ginn } 


chemists of 
in the present day do not disdain to dress | 


The steeple is extremely well studied from its base to 
the apex of its spire—really a model example of the 
Broach kind, which will searcely find its equal in any 
old example. St. Gabriel's is, on the contrary, by no 
means to our taste. It appears to have an imposing 
west window, Jarge/y contrasting with the little 
stunted windows of the aisles, and the still more 
diminutive windows of the clerestory. The body of 
the church is too short for its height; the spire too 
short for the tower, or the tower too high for the 


spire; while the belfry windows are painfully want- 
| ing in length, and the iniddle portion of the tower is 
too deficient in feature and decoration. The details, 


absorbing | 


| Suit 


hydrate of barytes—the process being in re lity acon- | 


tinuous one. 
the barytes with hydrate of line or magnesia, 
prevent the fusing of the first; this mixture, 
placed in an earthern tube heated to dull redness, is to 
be oxidised by passing a current of dry atmospheric 
air over it. So soon as the oxidation is completed, 
the tube is connected with the gas-holder and a jet of 
steam allowed to act upon it: this re-converts the 
peroxide of barium into hydrate of barytes, 
of oxygen being given off and collected in the g 
holder. The barytes is then again oxidised 
fresh current of air, and deoxidised by steam as fre- 
quently as required, thus making the process con- 
tinuous. M. Boussingault considers that about 1000 
cubic feet of pure oxygen gas could be obtained every 
twenty-four hours by the use of 10 ewts. of barytes,— 
which will answer this purpose for any length of time. 
HiRMEs. 


so as to 


when 








ARCHITECTURE. 
REVIEW OF ARCHITECTURE AS 

A FINE ART. 
VERILY, the city of Manchester is proudly manifesting 


MONTHLY 


the excess | 


It is found in practice advisable to mix | 


itself as the abode of our “‘ merchant-princes.” The 
Tlustrat d London News for May 14, 1853, contains a 
view of the New Warehouses of Messrs. Brown, Son, 
and Co., which, for palatial magnificence, rival the 
London abode of Victoria, Albert, and Co. The | 


design of the exterior (or rather its ornamentation) is, 
no doubt, * highly-ereditable to the taste and skill of 
the architect, Mr.‘Walters; ” but we shall make bold 
to say that, as'a piece of warehouse architecture, it is 


as ostentatiously-absurd and gratuitously decorative | 


as would be a treatise on commercial book-keeping, 


written in high-sounding verse, and illuminated with | 
an initials gorgeously gilded and coloured. If | 


title 
it had been the city abode of worthy and enterprising 
men, who had made their fortunes, and who were now 
living in all the pomp and circumstance of acquired 
wealth, we should admit the appropriate splendour of 
the building, and we should even applaud the honest 


memory of the past, which still retained on its wails 
the names of its once industrious and now rewarded 
inmates Perhaps, indeed, it is the intention of 
Messrs. Brown, Son, and Co. hereafter to convert the 
five 11-feet floors of ware-rooms into three splendid 


suites of noble apartments, fully justifying the “ 
plement extern,” and showing how the means afforded 
by public patronage may be returned bv a patronage 
of the , in its admission to view all the treasures 
of art which fill the galleries and decorate 
the saloons of the ci-devant: warehouse, now a palazzo. 


com- 


a vs 
pubh 


and wirtu, 


We are far from saying that architecture should not 
take into her care the mercantile warehouse. We 


only maintain that there is a style of design for such 


things, not less effective than truthfully expressive; 
and that the building in question would have been 
sufficiently ornate, more respectable, and critically 
more worthy, had -its basement, window-dressings, 


and balustrade range, ‘been greatly simplified. We 
would have the amount of exhibitory splendour 
controlled by the'tyranny of a positive law; but we 


not 


regret to find so little discrimination and mode sty in 
regard to the “* fitness of things,” and to their rela 
tive degrees of rank in the gradational scale of design 

In the same number of the ‘/ilustrated London News 


are the views of two new churches, placed in such 
juxtaposition ‘as to enforce “comparison ” in spite of 
its proverbial ‘‘odiousness.” These are the Church 
of St. Anne, Highgate Rise, by William Cubitt and 
o., and the ‘Church of St.‘Gabriel, Warwick-square, 
Pimlico, by Messrs. Cundy. “The former is a pretty 
picturesque composition ‘in general external effect, 
though we can’ hardly understand, from the view, how 
there can be sufficient -room above the arches of the 
nave for the clerestory, spaken of in the description. 
If we may take this, upor trust, as satisfactory ; if we 
may believe also that the porch is something better 
than the woodcut seems to ‘indicate; and if the 
chancel be likewise of merit—the entire design may be 


| ** finnikin ” 
by a| 


the general 
» seem to be 


for all we know, may be excellent; but 
form and substance of the entire structurc 
wanting in all the virtues of relative proportion. 

In the Builder, Vol. X1., p. 345, is the ie aw of the 
Church of the Holy Trinity, Rugby, Mr. G. G. Scott, 
architect. A fine bold and massive sane 
tower from the multiform cluster of a little 
ehurch, whic! comprises what is termed a ‘ well- 
developed chancel”; ditto transepts ; a compound bit 
of vestry, &.; a nave, pierced with ceilet-holes ; 
poorly developed aisles; and a porch such as would 

an humble village church. Mr. Scott’s repute is 
too great and too firmly established to suff r from an 


rises 





occasional whim in the wrong direction ; und there- 
fore we have the less hesitation in taking our most 
decided exception to the commingling of great and 
small, simple and complex, majestic and mean, 


which renders this example a subject for partial ad- 
miration and general censure. ‘The substance and 
altitude of the steeple would have suited a church 
double the size of the one constructing. The descent 
from the breadth and elevation of the tower to the 
littleness of the nave and its appendages 
is a specimen of bathos in architectural design which 
exceeds the most indulgent poetic licence. Seeing 
such a steeple, rising above the hedges in the dis- 
tance, we should expect to find it the denotement of 
a church collegiate, or at least of a structure not less 
distinguished by the size and handsomeness of all 
its parts than by the imposing character of its 
general substance. Let our reader place his hand 
over the spire, and he will, we think, -* once see how 
fully adequate is the square tower alone to the rest of 
the edifice. Let him then lengthen the nave, remove 
the aisle, imagine a range of windows resembling the 

one which appears near the angle of the chancel, and 

raise the substructure of the porch so that the ridge of 

its roof may touch the eaves of the nave, and he will, 

we believe, acknowledge a resultant effect much more 
conformable to the laws of harmony and proportion 
than now appears in the contrast between the western 
range of the cross and the noble feature which sur- 
mounts its square of intersection. 

It is curious to turn from common English 
churches, with their stunted bodies and tall towers, 
to the German churches, the extravagant height of 
whose bodies makes their tall towers look low. The 
Builder, Vol. X1., p. 361, gives a view of a Church at 
Strasburgh, wherein the altitude of the transept, and 
the elongated triple-slit which serves as a window, 
exhibit an extreme not less objectionable than the 
dwarfish reverse. It is, however, in England that 
the occasional example of the just medium is to be 


found; and it is to be wished there were a more 
universal recognition of some few leading laws in 
| reference to this matter. There has been hitherto too 


| exclusive 
| mere chronological 








Gothic det 
knowledge of 


ails, as affecting a 
the subject. The 
principles of design whieh governed our own and the 
continental Gothic architects, and the principles to be 
deduced therefrom which showd govern the architects 
of Protestant England, have never yet been seriously 
and energetically considered. ** Diocesan architectural 
societies ” have enforced the and their 
architects have advanced in so much of the artistic 


a study of 


chronological : 


as is connected with the symbols of historical pro- 
gress ; but there is still wanting some Gothic Michael | 
Angelo—not only to use, but to make a new and 
grandly suitable use of the material, which is now 
collected in sufficient abundance. We have in our 
eye several architects (Mr. Scott second to none), 


who have just exhibited what they coud do—if thev | 


cisms, we object to the battlements: on'the tower con- 
nected with the master’s residence, as a frivolous 
mockery of the days when lead flats were ‘the stages 
of operation for bowmen or eannoneers. “This mix- 
ture of cottage and castle is downright Cockney ; and 
we wonder Mr. Pugin could not discriminate the fact. 

But we turn from Augustus Welby Pugin to 
Francesco Gualandi, of Bologna, whose "plan ‘for St. 
Peter's R. C. Churel of all Nations, London, is given 
in pp. 312, 313 of the Builder, Vol. XI. Here wi 
have, indeed, a  eaaivediiines innovation upon the prin- 
ciples of Mr. Pugin’s Gothic Christianity! Here is a 
symptom that gothic quaintness and gloom may be 
left, ere long, to the Anglo-Episcopal Church: while 
the modified’ classic elegance and ornate splendour of 
Sta. Maria Maggiore, at Rome, will become the future 
characteristic of the Papal edifice in England? The 
old Constantinal Basilica is here emulated in all the 
fulness of its distinguishing features ; and we venture 
to predict that the fascination will be fearfully sub- 
versive of many an orthodox notion which papal and 
protestant Englishmen have held in common during 
the last twenty or thirty years! We rejoice in these 
shatiering blows at any conventionality which is not 
founded on sterling principles. It is our ’ belief, 
founded on long, patient, and laboriously experienced 
study, that the pointed Gothic is the style for the 
Christian Church; but that Church has yet to b¢ 
built, which will prove the fact. In the mean while 
struggling efforts will be made, in varying styles and 
shapes, to inform, correct, and expand the public feel 
ing and taste; and even the most ineligible style will be 
so well and so impressively effected, that determinate 
and independent genius, breaking through the bonds 
which now shackle it, will produce a model that shall 
substantiate our hopes in favour of a new and wholly 
suitable development of Gothic grandeur and -sub- 
limity. 

We abridge what we had written for this review, 
in consequence of the space we have elsewhere occu 
pied in THe Crittc, by notices of certain works not 
coming strictly within the purpose set forth in th: 
title of our ordinary monthly report. 








ART AND ARTISTS. 
LANDSCAPE AND MARINE PAINTERS. 


In Landscape and Marine painting the English school 
is admitted to occupy a very high position. It is 
some years since Mr. Ruskin first came forward as 
the champion of native art, claiming superiority for 
the works of English landscapists, and, above all, 
those of the late J. M. W. Turner, over all other 
schools ; and his eloquent writings have doubtless had 
a great effect in opening the eyes of the public to the 
peculiar merits which these works possess, and in 
qualifving that admiration which had been tradi- 
tionally accorded to the productions of the Dutch and 
other ancient masters, The controversy is yet hardly 
at an end, and connoisseurs still cling to their Claudes, 
Boths, Berghems, and Vandeveldes as models of ex- 
cellence ; but the high prices which not only th 

paintings of Turner, but those of living landscapésts, 
perpetually fetch, is a proof of the estimation in which 
these works are held by the unsophisticated picture 

loving public at large. The love of natural scenery 
is peculiarly English, and a race of artists has sprung 
up to satisfy this taste, having characters and attribute 

of its own, unborrowed from former schools, and de 

veloped by an independent and earnest study of natur: 
herself. The principal merit of these painters consists 
in a faithful imitation of the scenes and objects which 
nature offers in infinite variety ; composition, or th 

formation of imaginary views out of selected mate 

rials, is seldom attempted—the taste of the public, and 
it may be presumed that of the artists themselves, 
giving the preference to those scenes which natur 

herself composes, and which it is believed the imagi- 
nation of man can neither improve upon nor rival. ‘To 
those who are in the habit of viewing from year to 
year in the public exhibitions these perpetu: il’ repro 

ductions of the same or similar localities, varied only 
by slight changes in the point of view and in modifiea- 
tions of atmospheric effect, something like a feeling of 
monotony arises. But dispersed, as these works are 


dared ; but they are still subject to Lady Macbeth’s | destined to be, through galleries and cabinets in- 
reproof,— numerable, they will form perennial sources of agree- 
Letting “I dare not” wait upon “I would” | able contemplation, and willbe more admired and 

Like tue poor cat ithe adage. better understood when seen in comparative isola 

| tion than when viewed cursorily in the London 

In the Builder, Vol. XT., p. 377, is a bird's-eye | galleries, amidst a mass of similar works, by the 
view of the late Pugin’s buildings at Ramsgate; a | multitude of which the eye is surfeited and the atten- 
kind of a plaything college,—looking the more toy- | tion exhausted. English landscapes of the present 
like because of its view being bird’s-eye. The reason | day generally do not pretend to much sentiment, or 
is obvious. Nature, looked down upon, is only | aim at the excitement .of strong emotions. We 


developed in its extent. Looking from a high mounu- 
tain down upon a subject plain, or extent of country, 
is something like looking up from the earth into the | 
skies; but, when we look down upon a building, it 
appears in its littleness,—like a thing of card-board | 
on ‘the ‘table or the carpet. Architecture must be 
looked upto, to appreciate its grandeur; and the 
woodcut, now before us, suggests the wish to put our 
forefinger and thumb on the point of St..Augustine’s 
spire, and to lift it up above our heads to get some 
idea of its real effect from the ground level. It 
appears a proper and pretty thing enough; ‘but, 
agreeably with our opinion expressed i in former criti- 





| seein them just what we have been accustomed to 
| . . . . 
see and enjoy in our summer tours or sea-side retire- 


ments; and perhaps .a good deal. of the enjoyment of 
them lies in the recognition of scenes which we have 
ourselves visited. “Truth, that-is likeness to reality, is 
the quality which is. most regarded; people rejoice 
in being able to bring “the ‘truthfulaess of a .picture 
to the test of their own. experience; and many persons 
feel themsel ves . qualified: to criticise a landscape, who 
are wholly at a loss to \judge «of the merits .of an 
historical picture. ‘Most.are familiar .with ‘the .ap- 
pearance of the thundercloud and the setting san, or 
have spent pleasant hours in pursuing the-windings 
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of a. river,, or tisiiietnn in the sea-shore, 


or | plaeed Mr. Clarkson Stanfield. 


sealing a mountain ; and the renewal of the sensa- | 


tions which have been experienced on these occasions 
is a great element in the pleasure felt in viewing a 
skilfully-painted landscape. Though 
sees nature: in somewhat different colours, and repro- 


duces it accordingly, yet the great aim of most seems | 


to be: to throwras little of themselves as possible into 
their work, and. merely to put the spectator into the 
same position as he would be in if actually placed 
before the scene represented, leaving him there to the 
pursuit of his.own reflections. This is certainly not 
the highest application of imitative art, where the 
imitation itself is the principal end, instead of 
being used as a means of communicating poetic sen- 
sations; and we are free to own that some of the 


older masters, with perhaps a less anxious study of 


reality. appear to us more sugyrestive. 
more directly some special thought or feeling 
majority of ‘the moderns. 

Not that we can desire any thing grander or love- 
lier than nature; but to the poet it is granted to see 
that in nature which by ordinary eyes passes un- 
observed; at his hands we expect to 1 
nobler and in fact truer version of it than our own 


duller senses have afforded; and by borrowing his 
r a 


and to convey 
, than the 


ceive a 


vision we are raised to the contem| of that 
which we could never have found for ours “0 s. This, 
we repeat, we seldom find in mode e works; and in- 
deed, considering the rarity of highly poetic natures, 
ud the comparative plentifu Iness of the mere imita 
iive faculty, it is #. to be expected that among 
the multitudinous works annually produced, many 


should possess these highest qualities. Let us award 
them the praise which is their due—that of laborious 
and faithful study of the infinite and 
the conscientious reproduction, without note or com- 
ment as it were, of that which all who list may see 
for themselves. 

The water-colour societies aré 
landscape department, and 
elder society, in which the pley Fieldin 
and David Cox are known to all lovers of the art for 
their varied and striking renderings of mountain, 
shore, moor, and lake. The former is more distin. 
suished for a fine and delicate pencil, the latter for 
bold and rough effects. T. M. Richardson has lately 
produced a series of gorgeous Scotch and Italian 
views, remarkable for the richness and harmony of 
their colours, and the well-defined and gracefully- 
drawn figures (how few landscapists look upon a 
figure as anything more than a useful spot of colour) 
which enliven and embellish their foregrounds. 
George Fripp attains the cool green of nature with 
great success; and his mirror-like rivers and spark- 
ling eddies are to us the most agreeble of all the pro 
ductions of this exhibition, and those which we 
should most covet to have perpetua'ly in view. But 
this may be matter of idiosyncracy. 

Mr. Evans, of Eton, a lover of the angle, imparts 
a Waltonian feeling to his water meadows, very 
refreshing and delightful to those who have sought 
recreation in such scenes. Bentley, Duncan, and J. 
Callow are pre-eminent in coast and river vie 
varied with shipping and striking effects of moonlight 
or storm. Naftel, D. Cox, jun. and W. C. Smith may 
be mentioned as important contributors of miscel- 
laneous scenery. Branwhite pursues as a specialty 
the winter aspects of nature, and contrives to awaken 
in us powerfully those December and January feel- 

ngs which have a briskness and hilarity of their own, 
dear to dwellers in our northern climes. In the New 
Water-colour Society, by far the most important con 
tributor of landscape in our estimation is W. Bennett, 
whose name has not long appeared in the catalogue. 
His rough broad sketches of forest scenery convey 
more perfectly the spirit of the woods than anything 
ot the kind we know. 

We have made mention of the water-colour painters 
first, because their works are on the whole the types of 
what Englishmen understand by landscape, namely, 
that passive kind of painting which does not affect to 
master or enthral the spectator, but, on the other 
hand, renders itself up to his contemplation, to be 
examined whether it be like or no to anything that 
he is aequainted with or loves. Oil-colours present 
the means of much more powerful and active effects ; 
but we do not find our painters taking much advantage 
of this power. The mere imitative faculty constantly 
predominates, qualified by the peculiarity of each 
painter’s eye, which occasions him to see par- 
ticular colour in nature with greater vividness than 


phases of nature, 


prominent in the 
particularly the 


more 
names of C 





VS, 


some 


another, and by a taste for some special class of 
objects. Two painters, who appear to be exceptions 
to this, and to have always an object in view, aiming 
to impart a decided sensation to the spectator, with- 


out caring whether they remind him of anything he 


has seen, are F. Danby and J. Linnell. The golden 
mellow atmospheres of the former, and the rich 
wutumnal tints of the latter, are well known. The 


drawback in the works of both of these artists is, that 
they never seem to see anything in nature except 
their own favourite tint. At times, therefore, 
treatment to which they subject her seems misap 
plied. But when either of them hits upon an appro- 
priate scene vpon which to pour out the riches of 
colour glowing and. seething in his imagination, the 
effect is grand and impressive. 

At th: 


the | 


ead of the pure imitative school may Le! 


each. painter | 


waves and glassy atmosp yheres have long been the 
yearly admiration of visitors to the Academy. H's 
figures are well drawn and grouped, and give anima- 
tion and interest to his views, instead of being, as 
figures too often are, incumbrances, from their lifeless 
and unmeaning appearance. His large picture, ex- 


His clear transparent | 


hibited this year, of The Victory tor ved | int Gibraltar, 
| contains. all his excellences, and shows that his 
faculties are still in full. power. A small picture, | 


| a large 


representing a Scene in the Pyrenees, is a remarkably 
bold effect of a bright snowy mountain range 
from under the curtain of a passing storm. 

Creswick excels in the representation of Highland 
glens, with foaming cascades or glassy pools. THe 
loves the dark greens of nature; and his foliage is 
carefully studied and highly wrought. In inanimati 
and inorganic obj: think him most suc 
there is a tendency to rigidity where animation is 
attempted. If he introduces a figure or an animal, it 
seems motionless. 

The Scotch views of F. R. Lee are exquisite 
of Hig rhland scenerv. One exhil vear, Look- 
ing up Loch Etive, is remarkably successful: a corn- 
field Gs the foreground relieves, with its yellow waves, 
the somewhat leaden hue which characterises Mr. 
Lee’s brush. A number of very charming 
have been produced by this artist and Mr. Sidney 
Cooper in conjunction ; the latter supplying his ad- 
mirable cattle to people the foregrounds of hi 
brother painter, whose forte does not lie in this lin 

Witherington delights in the freshest and lightest 

nature, and also a partiality for pinks 
which give a slightly effeminate effect to 
There is mé h, however, in 


re speeco, 


,» Seen 





P } 
cts we SS Ul: 


studies 
ited this 






pieces 


greens of has 
and lilaes, 
of his views. 


some 








his paintings than in most. He looks upon nature 
with the fresh feelings of a boy, and contrives to 
make the spectatol feel this. 

FE. W. Cooke’s views of Venice and the shores of 
the Mediterranean are alwavs animated, and delight 
with their delicate finish; they share the palm with 
the sea views of Stanfield; we know not which are 


the more charming. Something of the paternal in 
fluence agreeably modified may be seen in the 
of Stanfield, jun., and the younger Danby. J 
and Bright have a hasty style of treatment, based, as 
we imagine, upon the effects produced in 





works 


utsum 


coloured 


chalk, in which the latter named artist was very suc- 
cessful some time ago. Both of these painters, when 
they take pains to finish a picture, produce very 
pleasing works. The Williams family form a note 
worthy group of painters; being so numerous that 
several of them have thought it well to adopt 


understand to 
A. Gilbert ; 


Among this number we 
be Bs. tjoddington, Sidney Pe rey, and 
many of whose best works appear at the Society 
of British Artists and the Portland Gallery. Sidney 
Percy’s Welsh lakes and mountains, with their 
gorgeous effects of sun] it, are most masterly pro 
ductions. Boddington’s are scarcely inferior. The 
whole of these artists seem to have a strong tendency 


pseudonyms. 





to see yellow in nature, which, as we think, impairs 
the beauty of their works; but it appears the least 
in those of the two jus st mention d. 

The marine views of Robins, Montagu, and J. Wil 
son, jun. deserve every commendation, as fresh and 
animated transcripts of reality. We have before 
alluded to the forest studies of Redgrave and Anthony 
rhe former applies to the structure and leafage of 


trees the same minute painstaking stvle of finish, 
which is certainly not the f excellence of the 
sentimental pictures by which he is so well known, 
but to which it is, as we think, much more applicable 
than to natural objects, such as trees 


chic 


and flowers. 
The latter has deserted astyle of singular boldness, by 
which he has produced some very striking effects, to 
pursue the lineaments of the oak tree, leaf by leaf, 
and twig by twig, through all its thousand details. 
As an exercise these may be calculated to 
have a very beneficial effect, in g accuracy and 
refinement to his pencil; but, lo works 
themselves, we cannot see that any effect is produced 
at all commensurate with the labour 
apparently employed. His oaks are and they 
are nothing more. The fury of imitation, for imita- 
alone, here seems carried to its height. 

Ww. G. 


studies 
iving 
king at the 


enormous 
oaks, 





tion’s sake 


rALK OF THE STUDIOS. 


\ prospectus of the Library of the Section of Art at 


Marlborough House has been published by the libra- | g 
at the 
Eastern | 


rian, Mr. Wornum, and is sold to the public 
low price of 2d.——Mr. Waddington, the 
traveller, has presented the Louvre at Paris with some 
bas-reliefs and Greek inscriptions found by him in 
Asia Minor. Mr. T. H. Maguire, whose 
craphed portraits of eminent naturalists and surgeons, 
from the life, and of various members of the 

family, are well known for their characteristic 





litho- } 





livery to the members within fourteen days. One 
of the largest and finest collections of engraved 


English portraits that has been made since the great 
days of W alpole and Sykes has just been disperse od by 
the hammer of Messrs. Sothe by and W iIkincon. The 
collector was the late Mr. E. Wenman Martin,—and 
the total produce of the sale, which occupied over 
five days, was 21801. 4s. 6d months 
since a large meeting was held at 


-——— some 


county 



















Taunton, in Somersetshire, to consider the beat 
steps for securing the restoration and improve- 
ment of the column, erected at Wellington, a short 
distance from that place, in honour of the late Duke 
of Wellington. Up to the present time, however, 
very little has been done; and subscri s are still 
wanted for proceeding with the works.——The late 
Duchess (Dowager) of Bedford's p: perty sold at 
Bedford-lodge co rised the pictures, libr and a 
small collection of engravings. ‘The ) ictures brought 
very high prices. “The Highland Cabin.” by Sir 
Edwin Landseer, was sold for 770 cuin “ The 
Three Dogs,” a subject from Bridgman’s P s, by 
Landseer, 225 guineas ; ‘The Highland Toilet,” by 
Sir David Wilkie, 540 guineas; “ A Landscape,” by 
Nasmyth, 400 guineas; ‘*Coast Scenery y Bon- 
nington, 220 guineas; “* Dead Gar | Landseer, 
Was pur vy Mr. Graves for 1200 guineas. 

Sir Jam Jebeebho pr) sage l at th lisposal 
of the B Government a lac of rupees, to found 
a school gn. Katba h, Muni is engra- 
ving a set of Sh hich are 
to be publis! 5 b xy Messrs. Baucel rhree 
of them hay ippeared.——A monu Coper 
nicus h “aes erected at Th i his 
native pl ace. It bears the inser p by 














Jaron Humboldt ‘Nicolaus Cc unensis, 
terrx motor, solis ceelique sta "on Lon 
the other, “* Natus anno obii | a 
A Swedish artist, Carleman, has ma vy dis- 
covery, which he calls phot pi By this 
new applic: ition of photography he is « led to take 
from 300 to 400 copies per day, the various 

| object are represented in their natural colours. Herr 
Carleman will take out a patent in Ger y without 
delay. Should this new art succeed, it will olu- 
tionise lithography and engraving.——The statue of 

Marshal, Ney, which had been ordered by the 

Emperor some time after the 2nd of December, is to 


be erected on the spot in the garden of the Luxem- 
bourg where the sentence of the Chamber of Peers 
was carried into execution. The statue in bronze. 

—The Exhibition of Paintings, Sculpture, &c., at 
Paris, has closed. Forty-seven medals of the value 
of 11102. were distributed to the authors of the most 
meritorious works. One of them, called the medal of 
honour, was of the value of 160/.; the others were 
divided into three classes, of 604., 20/., and 104. re- 
spectively. 





MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 






THE MUSICAL L SE ASON,. 1853 
['11@ musical season is verging to its close, l before 
its last echoes have died away, we may recall and 
record some of the impressions of th ear. Consi- 
derable activity has been exhibited bv the orchestral 
and choral societies, old and new. The New Phil- 
harmonic Society, and the Sacred Harmonic, have 


respectively produced C herubini's and Mozart's Re- 
works hitherto as goed as unknown in their 
entirety in London, and both destined, we ipprehe nd. 


quiems, 


to become stock pieces in the programmes of future 
| years. Cherubini’s work is solemn and sepulchral, 
and, apart from the concomitants of ritual and cere 
mony, expresses more fully than the other more 


| the soul, 


celebrated ————- the purpose for which it is 
destined. As the out-pouring of pure rps ical expres- 
sion, ré vealing all the hopes, fears, and aspirations of 
contemplating its approaching passage to 
another world, perhaps nothing can be compared with 
Mozart's glorious work. It strikes us as the language 
of the soul itself, while Cherubini’s conveys rather 
the feelings of those who remain behind. Both these 


works were given im great perfection. Clerubini’s 
only. once; Mozart’s was performed four times. 
Lindpaintner’s sacred cantata, The Widow of Nain, 


and: some seldom-heard productions of 
been produced with success by the N 


Spohr, have 
ew Philharmonie 


Society, besides a variety of works by English com- 
posers. ‘This society carries on its proceedings with 

reat spirit, and well merits the support of the , publi. 
It promises a new Music Hall of colossal size, con- 
structed upon the best principles for orchestral and 
choral pe rformances. The subject of a usLICS as 


| applied to buildings is, we believe, little understood ; 


Royal | 
like- | 


nesses, has received the appointment of lithographic | 





arti Wednesday. week a meet- 
ing was held for the distribution of the prizesof the 
‘ Art Union of Glasgow,” which has much increased 
in patronage and usefulness. During the past year 
the subscriptions amounted to 6000/., and prizes for 
the purchase of 73 paintings bave been issued, besides 
number of etchines hv Seott varions 


and of 
bronzes and statuettes, the whole to be ready for de 





and it is to be hoped.that the arrangements of the 


new hall will be placed in judicious han nds. We have 
always suspected that there is something in the con 
struction of Exeter Hall which militates against the 
perfeet performance of music on a large scale. 

To seme such cause, rather than to a:y faults of 
playing, we are disposed to attribute a want of perfect 
ensemble‘aud finish in the symphonies of Beethoven 


aa plaved by this society, a quality which is so 
remarkable in the performance at the | lanover-square 
rooms, 

The Harmonic Union, a new societ, 
the conduct of Mr. Benedict, bas dis.in suis 


formed uncer 


d itself 


412 


THE CRITIC, 


[ Aue. 1, 

















by the production of several new and important works | 
—among which are Mr. Charles Horsley’s oratorio of 
Joseph, a well written composition, somewhat Men- 

delssohnian in character; and Mr. Pierson’s singularly 
original work, Jerusalem, first produced at the Norwich 
Festival last September. Though the peculiarities, 
we may perhaps call them the oddities of this work, 
have occasioned it to be received unfavourably by the 
critics, while its difficulties have been a cause of 
offence to the executants, it undoubtedly contains | 
passages of great beauty, and indicates a profoundly | 
thoughtful mind. Mr. Pierson is, we are told, already | 
engaged in the composition of another oratorio, for | 
which we shall look with curiosity. The Harmonic 

Union has likewise performed Mr. Macfarren’s cantata 

of Lenore. j 

Silence and desolation have fallen upon Her Majesty's 
Theatre, once the focus of sweet sounds and gaiety. 
Covent Garden Theatre remains the sole refuge of the | 
lyric drama. The new productions here have been 
Verdi’s Rigoletto, a piece containing a few catching 
melodies, but from the nature of its subject not likely 
to become a favourite; and Berlioz’s Benvenuto 
Cellini, which did not survive the first night. In 
originality of instrumental effect, M. Berlioz is 
certainly unrivalled among living composers; but he | 
seems to lack that quality in music which is analogous | 
to outline in drawing. His works are all colour, 
splashed in with gorgeous effect, but wanting clear- 
ness of intent. They remind us of Turner's later | 
pictures, Though this may be effective in certain | 
kinds of composition, it is wholly inapplicable to 
operatic works. The singers found nothing in 
enbate Cellini, out of which a point could be 
made; and, with the exception of a brilliant trifle 
which fell to Mlle. Didiée, little of the work is likely 
to remain in the recollection of the public. 

Madame Medori, a new soprano of the first rank, 
has appeared, who is the best substitute we can expect 
in the place of Grisi, who meditates, it is said, a visit | 
to America next year. Madame Tedesco, a lady with 
a fine mezzo-soprano voice, but with a supreme in- 
difference to everything besides the text of her part, | 
has appeared as Fides in the Prophete. Alboni is 
cold enough in this part, but Madame Tedesco is even 
worse. Signor Mario commenced the season in fine 
voice, but has been the victim of sore throats. | 
Tamberlik has been more energetic than ever, and 
shows greater versatility than almost any other singer 
on the stage. Signor Belletti has appeared upon the 
boards of this house, and has been a useful acquisi- 
tion, although Formes, Ronconi, and Tagliafico are all 
there. Madame Viardot is the absentee whom we 
most desiderate. Spohr’s Jessonda is yet in expecta- 
tion, the principal part, which Signor Mario should | 
haye taken, being consigned to Signor Lucchesi. 

Miss Arabella Goddard has astonished the con- 
noisseurs with her admirable playing of Beethoven’s 
most difficult sonata, and has well sustained through- | 
out the season the reputation earned by this feat. 
She has shared with Mlle. Clauss the honours of the 
season. 

Societies for the performance of quartets and every | 
sort of miscellaneous music abound to an unprece- 
dented extent. Indeed, the London musical season 
has now reached a vastness of development which is 
the astonishment of our Continental visitors, and 
threatens to become overwhelming. The glee and 
madrigal unions deserve mention for the very high 
perfection to which they have brought the performance 
of a species of music peculiarly national. 

The performance of the German Minner-Verein, or 
Amateur Male-Singers’ Society, attracted a consider- 
able share of public attention during its short sojourn 
here. Societies of this kind are common in Germany, 
and carry the art of social part-singing to high per- 
fection. " Unfortunately the part-songs which form 
the staple of their practice are of a light and thin 
kind, and by no means equal as compositions to the 
English glee or madrigal. Hence, finished as these 
performances were, a certain degree of monotony was 
soon felt by the audience. Indeed, a great part of 
the interest of music of this kind lies in all present 
being able to take a part in the performance. Is not 
the madrigal destined to be revived amongst us again 
as a means of social amusement ? 

English opera makes some not unsuccessful attempts 
to obtain a hearing. An English version of Roberto 
it Diavolo has been produced with success at the 
Surrey Theatre; and we see with pleasure that Mr. 
Balfe’s opera, The Devil's in it, produced at this time 
last year—a really clever and brilliant work, and one 
which lies well within the resources of the company— 
is again promised. 





NEW MUSIC. 

Fair Shines the Moon to-night: Barcarolle, sung by 

Mario in Rigoletto, composed by Verdi. Boosey and 

Son. 

A spirited English version of the famous song 
in Rigoletto, which promises to become a “ household 
une.” The poetry, by Mr. Bellamy, is corresponding 
in sentiment to the Italian words, while the dis- 
agreeable allusions, so objectionable to the ladies, are 
omitted. Our readers are already aware that the 
music is easy of execution. 





| 





| tellan, Miss Dolby, and Mrs. Lockey ; 


| Her success is described as being immense. 


| makers, 5 hatters, 15 carpenters, 2 


| on Saturday week last for 334. 


MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC CHIT-CHAT. 
OnE of the most rising English musicians — Mr. 
Winterbottom, the performer on the bassoon —is 
catering for the mixed public of Melbourne by 
giving promenade concerts in close imitation of M. 
Jullien to vast audiences, and with corresponding 
profit to himself.——The Arrangements have been 
completed for holding the one hundred and thirtieth 
festival of the choirs of Worcester, Hereford, and 
Gloucester, at the last-named city, on the 13th, 14th, 
15th, and 16th September, the festival being held for 
the benefit of the widows and orphans of the clergy 
of the three above-named dioceses. The oratorios 


selected for the festival are Mendelssohn's Elijah and | 


Christus, Haydn’s Creation, and Handel’s Messiah 


| and /srael in Egypt. The principal performers engaged 


are Madame Clara Novello, Mrs. Weiss, Madame Cas- 
Mr. Lockey, 
Mr. Weiss, Signor Gardoni, Signor Tagliafico, and 
Herr Formes. Mr. H. Blagrove leads the band as 
usual, and all the leading instrumentalists of the 
London coneerts are engaged. 

M. Meyerbeer’s comic opera may be expected at the 
Opéra Comigue of Paris during the coming winter, 
with Mlle. Dugees as its heroine. Letters from 





San Francisco states that Lola Montes had arrived in | 


California, and had appeared on the stage there, in 
her favourite character in ‘ Lola Montes en Baviére.” 
It 
appears from a curious statistical return published by 
a theatrical journal, that the number of male pupils 
who in the course of the last year entered the Con- 
servatoire, or private schools in this city, to study for 
the stage, was 160; and that of them 38 were shop- 
men or sons of grocers, 18 compositors, 13 shoe- 
gold-beaters, 4 
students, and 8 lawyers’ clerks, the rest being the sons 
or relatives of actors, or of no regular profession. 








_GOSSIP OF THE LITERARY CIRCLES. 


A Granpson of William Wilberforce is preparing a 
book of travel in Brazil, including some remarks on 
slavery there. Hurst and Blackett have in the 
press “Memoirs of Dr. Abernethy, with a View of his 
Writings, Lectures, and Character, by George Mac- 
ilwain. Professor Faraday’s explanation of the 
mystery of table-turning has been translated into all 
the newspapers in Paris, and has excited very great 
attention. A letter of thirty-three pages, signed 
“ Arthur Wellesley,” sold at Puttick and Simpson’s 
‘ Its contents were of 
importance, discussing no less a subject than the 











| means of defending Ireland from a foreign invasion. 


——The Sultan has conferred the Order of Medschit- 
she on Rossini, as a reward for his having composed 
two military marches for Turkey. M. Francis 
Arago, whose death has been more than once re- 
ported, is dangerously ill at Persignan, where he 
went from the baths of the Pyrenees. The Chair 
of Botany at the Jardin des Plantes, vacant by the 
death of M. Ad. de Jussieu, has been abolished, and 
one of Palwontology has been substituted to which 
M. Alcide d’Orbigny has been appointed. “ Be- 
tween the 11th December, 1851, and the 11th Decem- 
ber, 1852,” wrote Alexandre Dumas a few days ago 











to the editor of one of the principal journals, “T | 


have written a work in five volumes, called Conscience 
l’ Innocent; another in twelve volumes, called the Com- 
tesse de Charny; another in six volumes, called the 
Pasteur @Ashbourn; another in six volumes, called 
Isaac Laqueden; another in two volumes, called 
Leone Leona; and, in addition, eight volumes of the 
Memoirs of my Life. Adding to these about a 
volume of other writings, which I do not take the 
trouble to recapitulate, I arrive at a total of forty 
volumes, which comprise something like 120,000 
lines, or 8,000,000 letters. Such has been my year’s 
work.” 

The young men of Edinburgh have petitioned 
Parliament in favour of an extension of Mr. Ewart’s 
Act to that country. The select committee of the 
House of Commons recommend that free libraries, 
mechanics’ institutions, and other public institutions 
be supplied with Parliamentary papers. The com- 
mittee recommend that a committee be appointed at 

















the commencement of each session to consider all | 


applications made for Parliamentary papers.——The 
House of Commons Committee on Decimal Coinage 
have concluded their inquiries; and it is,reported 
that the members are of one opinion in favour of its 
adoption,—taking the pound as integer divisible into 
a thousand mills or farthings. A case of specimens 
of Swedish porphyry from the royal quarries at 
Elfdal has arrived in England. These specimens in- 
clude fifteen distinct varieties, some of great beauty. 
They have been presented to the Crystal Palace Com- 
pany by Mr. Charles Henry Edwards. Mr. Glad- 
stone has finally given up the advertisement duty ;— 
“ deferring,” to use his own words, ‘‘ to the opinion of 
what was undoubtedly a real majority in that House.” 
——A Parliamentary return shows that the estimated 
total number of the volumes now in the library of the 
British Museum is 510,110. The number of volumes 
of each of three sets of the supplementary catalogue 
(exclusive of three sets of four volumes each, of 
indexez to long headings) is 305. Each set of 











305 volumes contains 220,789 titles, calculated up 
to 24th June last. These titles are estimated to 
refer to about 135,000 volumes of printed books. —. 
Dr. Macbride, Principal of Magdalene Hall, has 
offered an exhibition of 20/. per annum, for three 
years’ residence, to any body educated at the Strat- 
ford-on-Avon Grammar School, whom the master 
may select as fittest for the University. Lord Dela- 
warr and Mr. J. R. West have each given 100/. 
towards the fund, and other sums have been sub- 
scribed to the amount of 425. The fund is to be 
called the Delawarr Exhibition. —— Among the 
curious scientific discoveries, a place must be given to 
that of Mr. Benjamin Richardson, who, by a series of 
experiments, establishes the fact of a well-known 
fungus (by boys named Puffball, by pundits Lyco- 
perdon Proteus) possessing anesthetic properties, like 
ether and chloroform. He burns the fungus, and 
subjects animals to the inhalation of its smoke. They 
rapidly become insensible, and finally die, if the in- 
halation be continued too long. It appears that the 
narcotising properties of this puffball have long been 
used to stupify bees, before extracting the contents of 
their hive-——A project (originating with Mr. Samuel 
Beale, the deputy-chairman of the Midland Railway 
Company) has been started for erecting in Sutton 
Coldtield-park a public edifice after the plans of, and 
for similar purposes to, those of the New Crystal 
Palace at Sydenham; and there appears to be every 
probability of its success. 

The Bavarian Government proposes to open a great 
Industrial Exhibition at Munich in 1854. —— The 
Cologne Gazette affirms that the telegraph director 
Gintl has discovered a means of making one tele- 
graphic wire convey two messages in opposite direc- 
tions at the same time. The Geogfaphical Society 
of Berlin, in its last sitting, was informed that the 
Russian Government intends to measure the degrees 
of the meridian from Cape North (latitude 724° north) 
to the mouths of the Danube (latitude 452° north). 
——The Royal Asiatic Society has received intelli- 
gence of the discovery, at Koyunjik, of an obelisk of 
white stone, 9 feet 2 inches in height from the base 
to the summit, and 6 feet 3 inches square at the base, 
so that it is considersbly larger than the Nimrud 
obelisk in the British Museum.——Lord Aberdeen 
stated to a deputation, that if any of their number. 
connected with the shipping interest, were willing tu 
convey letters across the ocean under the fourpenny 
charge for which the Government proposed to perform 





| the transit service between Great Britain and its 


Colonies, he was sure the Post-oflice would gladly 
accept the offer. Since that declaration such an offer 
has been made by a new steam-packet company in 
New York. 





DRAMA, PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS, &c. 


ApDELPHt.—Sardanapalus ; or, the * Fast King” o/ 
Assyria: a Burlesque, in one act, by Mr. Mark 
Lemon. 

Princess’s.— Chesterfield Thinskin: a Farce, in on: 
act. 

Orympic.—The Times: a Drama, in three acts, by 
Mr. Daly. 

THE attempts to burlesque Sardanapalus have been 

unsuccessful both at the Strand and the Adelphi. 

We suspect that the subject is untractable, and that 

the only burlesque of which the character of the “ Fast 

King” is susceptible, is that “Fancy Portrait oi 


| Sardanapalus, with a Drinking-cup of the Period,” 


which adorned the pages of our good friend Punch. 
Mr. Lemon’s burlesque is a very pretentious affair 
indeed, and is put upon the stage in a style of great 
splendour; the decorations and costumes being copied, 
not travestied, from the originals at the Princess's. 
The jokes are few and weak, and the comic business 
about as monotonous and dull as it is possible to con 
ceive. To call it a burlesque, is like calling a few cut 
oranges and some lemonade supper; and as we went 
away from the theatre we felt as angry with our host 
as we should have done if we had suffered the latter 
indignity. Credit is due to Mr. Mellon for his 
humorous travestie of the Princess’s music; but 
this is a sort of joking that only adepts in thorough 
bass can fully enter into. 

At the Princess’s a pleasant little entrée, called 
Chesterfield Thinskin, has been served up. Some say 


| it is a réchauffé of some French dish, but no one seems 


to know of what. The plot, as may be guessed from 


| the name, lies in the eccentricities of a very punc 
| tilious and over-sensitive individual, and the little 


piece affords scope for the rich and genuine humour of 
Mr. Harley. 

Many months back we took occasion to notice a 
piece called Young Husbands and Married Daughters, 
which was transplanted from Sadler’s Wells to the 
Lyceum, and throve exceedingly by the removal. 
That piece was by a Mr. Daly, a gentleman then 
unknown to the London boards; and we then said that 
his first effort was not only a very admirable and 
perfect little piece in itself, revolving upon one 
amusing idea and perfectly exhausting that of all its 
extractable fun, but that, moreover, it contained an 
infinite promise of future excellence in the higher 
and more difficult classes of dramatic literature. Mr. 
Daly’s present effort is a failure when compared with 
his first. This might very well be, for a man ma} 
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leap a three-barred gate with great agility, and yet 
make a dreadful failure when he attempts a five ; 
but we are unwilling to confess ourselves to have been 
wrong in our former verdict, and we cannot accept 
this as any evidence of Mr. Daly’s possibilities. We 
have, indeed, heard a rumour which has told us that 
this piece was actually written before the Married 
Daughters, and that it is but the snippings and cut- 
tings of five portentous acts, the first fruits of the 
author's literary loves. If this be true, it strengthens 
us in two positions ; first, that we must still accept the 
former piece as the more advanced proof of Mr. 
Daly's ability; and secondly, that this, like all other 
economical adaptations, from the translation of boots 
into slippers, and coats into spencers, downwards, is 
but a good article spoiled after all. 

The plot of The Times, so far as it can be set forth 
in words, appears to be this:—Once upon a time, a 
certain Sir Arthur Falconer was a wild young man, 
who, like King Cophetua, loved a beggar maid; 
which maid he deluded by promises of marriage, 
took her into Scotland, and, after “a few hot 
weeks,” deserted her. The consequence of all which 
was that a child was born. This came to pass 
in the reign of King William the Fourth. 
before-mentioned knight or baronet, now a reformed 
old gentleman, has a nephew named Sidney, sup- 
posed to be the heir to his estates. Sidney is in love 
with Frances, the daughter of David Eden, a poor 
dilapidated M.A.; but Sir Arthur intends that he 
shall wed Emma, the daughter of Wr. Crawley Bye, 
an astute bill-discounting attorney, whom he sup- 
poses to be enormously rich, and knows to be in 
possession of the secret alluded to above. Crawley 
Bye, disclosing his knowledge of this secret, fur- 
thermore informs the Baronet that, as his Jiaison took 
place in Scotland, and as he had constantly called his 
mistress his wife, that would constitute a legal marriage; 
and that the illegitimate child, long since lost sight of 
by its father, is in truth the heir to his estates. He 
then, to the baronet’s horror, identifies that child with 
a wretched gamin, named Nuffn, a child suckled with 
gin, and cradled on adversity. This being established, 
it is clear that Sidney's expectations are materially 
interfered with, but not so his love for Frances or hers 
for him. ‘To destroy this, Crawley has an interview 
with the young lady, breaks the news of Sidney’s 
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Bouton.—Recently, in Paris, aged 73, M. Bouton, an artist, 
well known for some remarkable pictures of interiors, due 
to his hand, and one of the inventors of the Diorama. 

Hupson.—Recently, at his seat in the south of Ireland, Mr. 
William Eliot Hudson. He was an enthusiast about Irish 
antiquities, and well known in Irish literary circles. 

Mappox.—On the 26th of June, at his brother's house at 
Pera, at the early age of 40, Mr. Willes Madjox. His 
art powers were yet developing themselves, and gradually 
founding for their professor a good repute. 
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him is to leave him free to marry some great lady; | 


of course she sacrifices herself ; of course she pretends 
to reject him ; and of course he goes off intensely 
disgusted with the world in general and Miss 
Eden in particular. Meantime, and while Crazley’s 
plottings are going bravely on, a certain Mr. Hope 
Tangible, a gentleman living upon his expectations, 
and deriving the tangible chiefly from his luck at 
cards, is quietly appropriating to himself the heart 
and hand of the fair Miss Bye ; they make a Lorenzo 
and Jessica business of it, get a special licence, and 
Shylock Bye is completely outwitted. 
should be a terrible scene of explanation between 


father and son-in-law is but natural ; but that Bye | 


should turn out to be a penniless beggar is certainly 
a surprise, a very disagreeable one to Mr. Tangible. 
And here there arises such a mist over the plot, 


That there | 
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from which ever and anon looms a pair of most | 


undiscriminating scissors, that the most acute 
and practical of theatre-goers would be puzzled to 
make head or tail of such a nowement. We have a 
distinct recollection of Nuffin being ordered gin-and- 
water for the purpose of steadying his nerves previous 
to his interview with his father, Sir Arthur; we 
recollect a large box of deeds being brought in, con- 
taining deeds of immense importance, the property of 
Mr. Crawley Bye ; we recollect seeing that astute prac- 
titioner, who was supposed to regard those deeds as 
documents of vital importance, so far forgetful of his 
usual caution as to intrust them into the possession 
of the gin-bemused Nuffin; we recollect experiencing 
a sensation of great surprise when that young gentle- 
man, inspired, as we supposed, by the potency of the 
gin-and-water, so far forgot his past life and early 
associations, as to use those deeds to the detriment 
of Mr. Crawley Bye, and to give vent to sundry out- 
bursts of coherent and grammatical indignation 
against that personage; we recollect the curtain 
falling, and finding ourselves in a state of great 
bewilderment as to whether we had seen a very bad 
or a very good piece—and finally concluding with the 
opinion that it was neither the one nor the other, but 
simply a piece of most vile construction, yet well 
written, full of happy points and excellent dramatic 
situations. 

The part of Mr. Crawley Bye was rendered by Mr. 
Mead, an immigrant from the Surrey, whom we are 
delighted to hail on this side of the water, with an 
intensity that could not have been surpassed. His 
voice, accustomed to the spaces of the Surrey, has not 
yet toned itself down to the portée of the Olympic 
walls ; in all other respects he is perfect. Mr. Shalders 
was as comic as possible in the part of Sir William 
Bungle; a gentleman whom we have not introduced 
into the plot, because he has nothing to do with it, 
but is simply an excrescence, a low-comedy M.P., 
something between Colonel Sibthorpe and Feargus 
O'Connor. We should have liked Miss Ellen Turner’s 
Nuffin better if she had rendered less sudden the 
transition in the last scene; it is a graphic imper- 
Sonation, and she is a clever little actress, 
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Avutuority AND Convicrion.—From the very 
outset of Christianity, we observe in it the combina- 
tion of two powerfui principles—the duty of indivi- 
dual obedience, and the duty ef individual inquiry. 
The accurate conciliation of these contrasted prin- 
mee . es G is, indeed, a great problem, 
perhaps the hardest practical problem in Christian 
polity.—Prof. Butler's Letters on Development. 


OORE and BUCKLEY’S PATENT 
CONCENTRATED MILK AND CREAM, 

In pints, 3s., and hualf-pints, ls. 6d. The Milk producing seren times, 

the Cream twice, its bulk of ordinary milk and cream. 








COCOA and MILK, so cheap that a breakfast-cup costs but a penny. | 


(CARSON'S ORIGINAL ANTI-CORROSION 


ENGLISH and FRENCH CHOCOLATE and MILK. 
FARINA and MILK (for Infants and Invalids). 

The whole of the above are preserved in hermetically-sealed tins, 
under the immediate inspection of Mr. MOORE (tor many years the 
ordinary medical attendant of the Royal Family in London), and will 
keep sweet in all climates many days after being opened. They ara 
invaluable to Families, Tourists, Emigrants, anit invalids, from theie 
extreme portability, delicacy of flavour, and economy. 

BORDEN'S PATENT MEAT BISCUIT, 
One pound of which contains the nutriment of Sibs. of the finest Beef; 
one ounce making Soup sufficient for a meal. Price 3s. per Ib. case. 
FRENCH IMPORTED CHOCOLATES in every variety. 

Sold by most of the Provision Merchanta, Grocers, and Chemists in 
own and country, from whom ‘Testimonials can be had. 

MOORE and BUCKLEY 4 Upper East Smithfield, London, 
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| apartments and sick-rooms, 


oust published, price 2s.; post free, 2s. 6d. 
N ESSAY ON SPERMATORRHGA ; its 
4 Nature and Treatment; with an Exposition of the Frauds that 
are practised by persons who advertise the speedy, safe, and effectual 
cure of this disease. By a MEMBER OF THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF 
PHYSICIANS, LONDON. 
London: AYLOTT and Co. 8, Paternoster-row. 


IMMEL’S TOILET VINEGAR is far 

Superior to Eau de Cologne as a refreshing and tonic lotion for 

the toilet, or bath, a reviving scent, and a powerful disinfectant for 

Its numerous useful and sanitary pro- 
perties render it an indispensable requisite in all families. 

Price 2s. 6d. and 5s.; sold by all Perfumers and Chemists, and by 





| E. RIMMEL, 39, Gerard-street, Soho, London. 


| article yet produced. 
| in price ; 


*,* Be sure to ask for “ Rimmel’s,” as there are many counterfeits 


SURGICAL ELASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, &c., ar 
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supplied on favourable terms. 

DEAFNESS, &c. 


D®: BARKER still continues to supply the 


afflicted with his celebrated remedy for deafness, noises in the 


| head and ears, earache, and all diseases of the ears, in both sexes, of 


| any age, arising from cold, nervousness, or any other cause. 


| Post-office, by 2) 
| Cross, London. Consultations daily from 10 tll 1, aud 5 


It is 
guaranteed to give permanent relief in every case, of whatever nature, 
and will be sent post free, with fall instructions for use, on receipt of 
7s. 6d. in postage stampa, or st-office order, payable at the General 
Dr. ALFRED BARKER, 25, Argyle Square, King’s 
till 7, Sundaye 
excepted. 

Dr. BARKER'S “ Treatise on Deafness,” 20th edition, 64 pages, with 
33 cases, sent post free for eight penny postage stamps. Advice free 
to the poor every Wednesday morning, and Tuesday and Friday 
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S CHWEPPE’S SODA, POTASS, and 
h MAGNESIA WATERS, and AERATED LEMONADE, continue 
to be manufactured upon the largest scale at their several Establish- 


| ments in London, Liverpool, Bristol, and Derby. The celebrity of these 


well-known Waters, and the preference they universally command, 
are evidences that their original superior quality over all others is well 
sustained. Every Bottle is protected by a Label with the Name of 
their Firm, without which none is genuine, and it may be had of 
nearly all respectable Chemists throughout the Kingdom. Importers 
of the German Seltzer Water, direct from the Springs, as for the last 
Twenty Years. 
51, Berners-street, London. 


STRUVE’S SELTZER, VICHY, MARIEN- 
‘ BAD, and other MINERAL WATERS.—ROYAL GERMAN 8PA 
BRIGUTON.—Under Her Majesty’s Especial Patronage.—STRUVE 
and Co. respectfully inform the Medical Profession and the Public that 





| their PUMP-ROOM and PROMENADES, offering every facility for a 





Course of Mineral Waters, as perfect and beneficial as at the Natural 
Springs, are now open for the Twenty-ninth Season. Orders for 
STRUVE'S bottled Mineral Waters continue to be executed by GEORGE 
WAUGH and CO. Chemists to the Queen, 177, REGENT-STREET 
London, and by numerous other respectable houses in Londen and the 
Provincial Towns, where a Prospectus may be obtained gratis. 
CAUTION.—To guard against worthless imitations, the Public wil 
please to observe that the name of STRUVE is on the label, as well as 


| on both sides of the red ink Stamp over the cork, which has the words 


“Royal German Spa, Brighton,” under the Royal Arms. 


I if EAL and SONS’ ILLUSTRATED 

CATALOGUE of BEDSTBADS, sent free by post. It containg 
Designs and Prices of upwards of ONE HUNDRED different BEDSTEADS., 
in Iron, Brass, japanned Wood, polished Birch, Mahogany, Rosewood, 
and Walnut-tree Woods; also of every description of Bedding, 
Blankets, and Quilts. And their new Warerooms enable them to ke ep 
one Bedstead of each design fixed for inspection, as well as an extensive 
assortment of Bed-room Furniture, Furniture Chintzes, Damasks, and 
Dimities, so as torender their Establishment complete for the genera) 








| furnishing of Bed-rooms. 


HEAL and SON, Bedstead and Bedding Manufacturers, 
196, Tottenham-court-road. 


MARz!0 IN’S CORSALETTO DI MEDICL 


—‘ It affords us pleasure to obseave the goodly array of our 








| medical brethren who have borne testimony in favour of the above 


| Jupp, 222, Regent-street; Lea, 1, Pall-mall ; Lock, 


useful invention—a beautirully elastic Corset, than which we conceive 
nothing can be more desirable or complete.’—Epitor of the Medicgi 
Circular. 

Ladies in health, Convalescenta, and Invalids wear them, with equad 


| satisfaction; and, once having experienced the Comfort and Advan- 


| MAnion’s - 


| tages they ensure, will not return to the ordinary Stays and their atten 


dant evils. 
Mesdames MARION and MAITLAND, Patentees and sole Manu- 
facturers, 54, Connaught-terrace, Hyde Park, London. 


RESILIENT BODICE 
CORSALETTO DI MEDICI. 

“This invention is exciting quite a sensation. We are convinced, 
not only that it is a valuable one, but that it is incumbent on all who 





and 


| would enjoy health whilst preserving the beauty of their person to adopt 
| this Bodice E 





DITOR, Kidd's own Journal. 
: firmness with elasticity, fit closely, fasten easily in 





They com 


| front. retain the original symmetry of their adjustment, and are judi- 


ciously adapted to every varying condition of the female form. 
PATENTED IN ENGLAND, FRANCE, AND AUSTRIA. 

Enlarged Prospectuses, with Iustrations, of Prices, (from 
14s. ; children's, 3s.) explicit Directions for Self-measurement, &c., 
receipt of Two Stamps for Postage. 

All Country Orders sent Carriage paid or Post free 

Mesdames MARION and MAITLAND, Patentees, 54, Connaught- 

terrace, Hyde-park (near the Marble Arch). 


H4ts for INDIA.—ELWOOD’S PATENT 
AIR-CHAMBER HATS are the best adapted for all tropical! 
climates, being manufactured on a new and scientific principle, by 





om 


| which the head of the wearer is thoroughly protected from the heat o# 


the sun, and perfect ventilation and coolness obtained. ‘Ihis principle 
is applicable to all kinds of hats, helmets, chakos, hunting caps. &c. 
lo be obtained of the following old-established hatters :—Ashinead and 
Tyler, 7, Mount-street, Grosvenor-square; Barber, 13, Royal Exchange 
Bailey, 46, Fleet-street; Beardmore, 60, New Bond-street; Briggs, : ’ 
Gracechurch-street; Chatting, 5, Newgate-street ; Cole, 23, Bridge- 
street, Westminster; Donaldson, 33, Warwick-strect, Regent-street ; 
3, St. James's-street ; 
Melton, 194, Kegent-street ; Preedy, 2, Fleet-street ; Thredder, 74, Fleet- 
street; Reynolds, 125, Strand; Mander and Allenders, Liverpool; or 
wholesale of the Manufacturers, J. ELLWOOD and SONS, Great 
Charlotte-street, Blackfriars, London. 











PAINT, specially patronised by the British and other Govern- 


| ments, the Hon. East India conan, the principal Dock Companies, 


| most public budies, and by the Nobi 





lity, Gentry, and Clergy, for out- 
door work at their country seats, The Anti-Corrosion is particularly 
recommended as the most durable out-door paint ever invented, for the 
preservation of every description of Iron, Wood, Stone, Brick, Compo, 
Cement, &c. work, as has been proved by the practical test of upwards 
of sixty years, and by the numerous (between 500 aud 600) testimonials 
in its favour, and which, from the rank and station in society of those 
who have given them, have never yet been equalled by anything of 
the kind hitherto brought before the public notice. 
8 of Colours, Prices, together with a Copy of the Testimonials, 
will be sent on application to WALTER CARSON and SON, Ne. %, 
Great Winchester-street, Old Broad-street, Royal Exchange, London. 
No Agents. All Orders are particularly requested to be sent direct 
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ITEREOSCOPES and STEREOSCOPIC 
PICTURES.—BLAND and LONG, 153, Fieet-street,. Opticians 
and Photographiea! [ustrument Makers, invite attention to their stock 
of BTEREOSCOPES of all kinds and’ in various materials; also to 
their large assortment of STEREOSCOPIC PICTURES for the same 
in DAGUERREOTYPE, on PAPER, and. Transparent Albumen Pic- 
tures on GLASS. These Pictures, for minuteness of detail, and truth in 
the representation of natural objects, are unrivalled. 
BLAND and LONG, Opticians, 158, FTeet-street, London. 





GPECTA CLES.—The only True and Correct 
J Mode of adapting Spectacles to suit the sight is by SMEE'S 
OPTOMETER, an instrument by which the exact condition of the Eye 
is at once ohe vwn, and is used by HORKEy THORNTHWAITE, and Woon, 
Mathematical, Chemical, and Philosophical Instrument 
and 124, Newgate-street, London. 

Patent Pantoscopic Spectacles, and every.other kind, in Gold, Silver, 
and Steel. 

NEW PHOTOGRAPHIC PROCESS.—HORNF. and CO.’S 
IODIZED COLLODION, for obtaining Instantaneous Views and 
Portraits in from three to thirty secontds, according to light 
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Also every description of Apparatus, Chemicals, &c. &c. used in this 
beautiful Art 
H. T. & Co. have had awarded to them the Great Rrhibition Prize 


Medal for Photographic ¢ 





)paratus, 


HE ROYAL EXHIBITION. — Valuable 
newly-invented very small powerful WAISTCOAT POCKET 
GLASS, the size of a walnut, to dimeern minute objects at a dis- 
tance of from four to five miles, which is found to be invaluable to 
SPORTSMEN, GENTLEMEN, and GAMEKEEPEKS. Price WU. 10s 
sent free 
TELESCOPES. —A new and most important INVENTION in 
TELESCOPES, possessing such extraordinary powers, that 
3} inches, with an extra eve-piece, will show distinctly 
moons, Saturn's ring, and the double Stars. They supersede 
other kind, and are of all sizes, for the waistcoat pocket, Shooting, 
Military purposes, &c. 
Opera and Race-course Glasses, with wonderful powers ; 
object can be clearly seen from ten to twelve miles distant. 
invisible and all 


Jen fess, 


some 
Jupiter's 
every 





a minute 





Invaluable newly-invented preserving Spectacles. 
kinds of Acoustic Instruments for relief of extreme 
Messrs. 5. and 5 





SOLOMONS, Opticians awd Aurists, Albemarle-street, 


Piccadilly, opposite the York Hotel. 


por E’S TEA WAREHOU 
26, PAVEMENT, FINSBURY. 
REDUCED PRICB OF TEAS. 
POPE and COMPANY continue selling their Teas at the 
duty of FOURPENCE PER POUND, and strongly 
following descriptions as the BEST and most economical! that c 


REDUCED 
1 the 
an be 


recommen 


purchased. 
Best Congou Tea, reduced to ... 
Best Souchong ” ° 
Best Gunpowder o 


Best Young Hyson ,, 
Best Plantation Coffee ...... 
Best Mocha ours covecveesereevcceceess 
Delivered free in London ane ‘thie suburbs. Two pounds’ worth of 
Tea and Cotfve forwarded free to all parts of England. 


HE TEA DUTY is: now REDUCED, and 

we are enabled to sell prime Congou Téa at 3s. per Pound—the 

Best Congou Tea at 3s. 44 ——Rich rare Sonchong Tea at 3s. 8d.—Gond 

Green Tea. at 3s. 4d. to 3s, 84.—Prime-Green Tea at 4s.—and delicious 
Green Tea at 5s. 

We strongly recommend our Friends to buy Tea at 

Prices, ae Teas are getting dearer. Those who purchase now will save 


Cr ee ei 


















mey. 
The best Plantation Coffee is now Is, per Pound. The best Mocha, 
1s. 4d. 

Teas, Coffees, and all other Géods sent Carriage free, by our own 
Vans and Carts, if within Eight Miles; and Teas, Coffees, and Spices 


sent Carriage Free to any part of Engiand, if to the Value of 40s. or 
wit by 
PHILL oe and COMPANY, Tea and Colonial Merchants, 


&, King William-street,; City, London. 
A general P rice Current sent free by — on application. 


{ RICHARD | ATTENBOROUGH, 

Jeweller, Silversmith, and Watehmaker, 68, Oxford-street, four 
doors west of Wells-street, having complered the ring of his 
premises. begs to offer to his friends and the public generally «ll the 
advantages of increased accommodation for earrying on business, and 
wishes to draw attention to hie STOCK of ELECTRO-PLATED 
ARTICLES, made of the best white metal, properly hammered, and 
silvered by Elkington’s process. 


enlarg 





Fiddte Thread Lily or King’s 
Pattern. Pattern. Pattern. 

Electro Silver Plated £8. hh £ sd. £' 2. @ 
Table forks, per dozen .....0+00004 116 0 218 0 35 0 
rable spoons, per dozen ooo BID: OC 218 0 3 3°0 
Dessert spoons, per dozen nae W OE 25 0 210 0 
Dessert forks, per dozen ° 1 6&0 25 0 210 0 
Gravy spoons, per pair we O14 6 ove 160 
Soup ladle, each... a ~~. O14 0 019 0 140 
Fish Knife, each ..... nonce OFF SG 019 0 1s oO 
Sauce ladies, the set ‘of four - OW D Peo 18 0 
Sak spoons, the set of four ......... 070 09 6 O10 
Tea spoons, per dozen oo wn 12 FS 110 0 116 0 
Sugar tongs, per pair 03 6 05 6 0 6 6 
ZH OG £1614 0 L19 4 6 

‘*TRONG ELECTRO-SILVER SPOONS and 

KO FORKS, and every useful and elegant article forthe Table and Side- 

board.—CHARLES WATSON, 57, Bi ate-street-Within, and 41 


and 42, Barbican, manufactures Fourtecn different pattern Spoons and 
Forks, and on receipt of EtGHT POSTAGE STAMPS continues to send 
free a sample TEA SPOON of his ALBATA PLATE, or for FOURTEEN 
POSTAGE STAMPS sends a superior Plectro-Silver ‘Teaspoon, as a 
sample, with the various drawings, and his price current. C. WATSON 
particularly invites families purchasing to inspect his choice and unique 
Stock of Goods. Albata Tea Spoons, 5s. 6d. per dozen ; Dessert Spoons 
and Forks, 12s. 6d.; Table ditto, 16s. 6d; Tea Pots, 24s. each; Cruet 
Frames, 2)s.; Candle-sticks, 158.64) per pair, Old plated goods made 
perfectly equal to new by the electro process. 

A GOLD WATCH, GOLD CHAIN, anda°GOLD KEY. for Seven 

Gwineas.—-This useful Present, for:a Lady or Gentleman, is fitted in a 
moroceo case lined with sitk velvet. CW. alsorenders an extremely 
good Horizontal Silver Watch for 522—the above are warranted. His 
Stock of Watches are all perfected under his-own superintendence. and 
comprise Lever, Horizontal, and Duplex sea: ents,—in Gold, 
5’ Guineas to 27 Guineas; in Silver, frora62s. to l2 Guineas. A Gold 
Guard Chain |} yards long. 25s) A sterling Gold Wedding Ring and 
Guard, 2\s. A splendid stock of GoldChains, Gem Kings, &c., of the 
most unique patterns. On receipt ofa draft or Post-offivce order, goods 
will be sent by return, carriage freepteany part of the kingdom. 

Observe the Address,—_CHARLES WATSON) 57, Bishopsgute-street- 
wi Fithin, London. 


RUPTURES EFFECTUALLY CURED WITHOUT A TRUSS. 
LL Sufferers from. this: alarming Complaint 
are invited to consultor write te Dr. LASLIK, as he guarantees 
them relief in every case. His remedy has been encevssful in caring 
thousands during the last eleven: years, and is applicable to every kind 
of single and clouble rupture, however: bad or - tong standing r, in male 
iw its 








or female of uny age, causing or incon 
use whatever. 

Sent post free, with full instractions férnee; t6 any part of the world, 
on receipt o' 7s 6d. in postagestampeypcash.. or post-office order, 
able at the General Pust-offloe, to» Dr. 
Ranchest: r-street, nay fee 
sulted daily, Sondays exreptet, from 

packet, fer 


pay- 
37a, 

5 he may be ron 
0-0 ty and 6 ti 7) Batra 
farvign orders, osust be sent 


HERBERT LESLIF, 


postage fur a 2 oa 
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from | 


SLERS’ TABLE GLASS CHANDELIERS, 


| ( 

} LUSTRES, &c., 44, Oxford-street London. conducted in con- 
nexion with their Manufactory, Broad-street, Birmingham. Esta- 
| blished 1807. Richly-cut and engraved Decanters in great variety, 
Wine Glasses, Water Jngs, Goblets, and all kinds of Table Glass at 
exceedingly moderate prices. Crystal Glass Chandeliers, of new and 


r 


elegant designs, for Gas or Candles. A large stock of Foreign 
Ornamental Glass always on view. Furnishing orders executed with 
déspatch. 


~ 

A NEW DISCOVERY.—MR. HOWARD, 
£ Surgeon-Dentist, 52, Fleet-street, has introduced an entirely NEW 
DESCRIPTION of ARTIFICIAL TEETH, fixed without springs, 
wires, or ligatures. Thew so perfectly resemble the natnral Teeth xs 
not to be distinguished from the original by the closest observer: they 
will NEVER CHANGE COLOUR or DECAY, and will be found very 
superior to any teeth ever before used. This method does not require 
the extraction of roots or anv painfal operation, and will give support 
and preserve teeth that are loose, and is guaranteed to restore articula- 
tion and mastication: and that Mr. Howard's improvements may be 
within the reach of the most economical, he has fixed his charges at 
the lowest scale possible. Decayed teeth rendered sound and useful in 
mastication 











52, Fleet-street. At home from Ten till Five. 


THE TEETH AND 
SET of 

preservation is 

regards the general health bv the 

ene nt possession of pure and sweet breath 


HEAL TH it good 


TEETH ever insures favourable impressions, while their 

f the utmost importance to every individual, both as 
proper mastication of food, and the 
Among the various 








arations offered for the purpose, ROWLANDS' ODONTO,. or 
PE aR DENTIFRICE, stands unrivalled in its capability of embellish- 
ir purifying, and preserving the teeth to the latest period of life. 








Prepared from Oriental herbs with unusual care, transmitted to th's 
country at great expense, this uniqne compound will be found to 
era licate all tartar and concretions, and impart a pearl-like whiteness 
| to the enamelled sarface, remove spots of incipient de » render the 
| gums firm end red, fix the teeth firmly in their sockets, and, from its 
aromatic influence, impart sweetness and purity to the breath. Price 


2s. 9d per box. 


Caution.—The words “ ROWLANDS' ODONTO" are on the label. and 
‘A. KOWLAND and Sons, 20, Hatton-Garden,” engraved on the 
Government stamp affixed on each. Sold by them, and by Chemists 
and Perfumers. 


Just published, New edition, price ls. ; or by post, for ls, 6d. 
THE SCIENCE OF LIFE; or, How to Live, 
nnd What to Live For; with ample Rules for Diet, Regimen, and 
Self-Management: together with Instructions for securing: perfect 
Health, Longevity, and that sterling state of Happiness onty attainable 
through the judicious observance of a well-regulated course of life.. By 





a Physician 


Also, by the same Author, price 2s. 6d.: by post, 3s. 6d. 


A MEDICAL TREATISE on NERVOUS 
DEBILITY and CONSTITUTIONAL WEAKNESS, with Practical 

| Observations, illustrated with Anatomical Plates, in Health and 
| Disease This wor emanating from a qualified Member of* the 
Medical Profession, the result of many years’ practical experience, is 
addressed to the numerous classes of Persons who suffer from the 


various Disorders acquired in early Life. In its pages will be found the 
Causes which lead to their occurrence, the Symptoms which indicate 
their presence, and the means to be adopted for their removal. 

JAMES GILBERT, 49, Paternoster-row; HANWNAY, 
MANN, 39, Cornhill, and all Booksellers. 


QOILED TABLE-CLOTHS, NAPKINS, and 
h other LINENS, at HALF-PRICE.—These linens are the samples 
from which extensive orders have been taken by those well-known 
Beverage and Co., and are now to be sold at balf the prices of 
the same goods when not aoiled or unfolded. 
Table-cloths—fine damask, two yards square, 2s. 6d. 
yards square, double damask, being only 3+. 9d.; 


London: 
63, Oxford-street; 


makers 


each; two 
three yards long, 








real damask, 6s. 6d. each: those three yards long, the finest doable 
| damask, being only 9s. 97. each; five yards long damask, 12s. 6d. 
exch: five yards long, superb double damask (fit for the table of the 
nobility), only 21s. each; table napkins, three-quarter square, fine 
damask, 3s. 9d. to Ss. 9d. the dozen; also, about 100 dozen of superb 


damask dinner napkins, one yard square, from 10%. 6d. to 15s. the 


dozen; those nt 15s. being double damask, and positively worth 30s. 
} when not soiled 
| There are also about 1200 pairs of fine linen sheets, from 4s. 6d. to 
| 15s. the pair; those at 15s. being three yards wide and seven yards 
| Jong. The Irish linens are two prices only—90 pieces at 18s. the piece 
| 


and 125 pieves at 24s. the piece of 26 yards; the larter 





of 26 yards; 


price being extremely tine. The above linens are only slightly soiled, 
| and quite uninjured fur wear; and, being the sample pieces, are the 


best of manufactare. 

Early application should be made, as numerous inquiries have been 
| made by former purchasers of these samples last year. 

BROOKS and Co., 105 and 106, High-street, Borough. one door from 
King-street, and three minutes walk from the London-bridge Railway 
Terminus. Samples forwarded to any part of London on application, 
or into the country carriage free, when the extraordinary cheapness 
| may be fully tested by comparison. ° 


} — 


BUrL JZER'S TARAXAC U M, or r DANDE ‘LION 


COFFEE. This traly wholesome and agreeably-flavoured 
beverage contains the full Medicinal properties of the Dandelion, 
which are most skiifali and delicately preserved in this preparation of 
the root of that vegetable. The Inventors think it would be superfluous 
in this Address to say more than that the Medical Faculty have, for 
years past, used and recommended this Dietetic Article for the cure of 
A ffections of the Liver, Kidn -ys, and Digestive Organs; the symptomsof 
| which are exhibited in forms more familiarly known as Bile, Dyspepsia, 
}_ or Indigestion. Pulmonary Consumption, Caleulous A ffections Jaundice, 








Constipation of the Bowels, or Habitual Costiveness, Cutaneous A ffections 
or Diseases of che Skin, Biliows Fevers, Nervous Affections, Depression 
Debility of the Stomach, 
derangements. In promoting a healthy 
of bile, &e., it may be employed with great advantage 
Families bot others will find this a most wholesome and agreeable 
beveraxe for daily use; and one which from its valuable detergent and 
purifying properties cannot ultimately fail to supply the place of the 
ordinary domestic beverages—tea and coftee. This important invention 
has received the approbation and patronage of the most eminent 
members of the Medical profession ; amongst whom, for example, the 
following few may be mentioned, viz. Drs. Babington, Blandetl, Brodie, 
Kryant, Conquest, Dunn, Ellictson, Hall, Jephson, Johnson, Key, 
Marsden, Morton, Pardoe, Philip, Prout, Roberts, Roots, Sigmond, 
Williams, Yeoman, 

Sold in Tin Canisters at 2s. 6d. and 4 
Printed Directions, at most I gists, Me 
| Dealers, or direct from BUTLER and 
London 

For shipping it will be found an excellent Article, and its cooling, 
| purifying, and detergent properties render it a most valuable beverage 
| or the Indies, or othe warm or Continental climates. 





of Spirits, Loss of Appetite, Flaculency or 
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6d., and may be had, with 
ticine Warehouses, and Tea 
HARDING, 4, Cheapside, 





RUPTURES,.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATE NT. 


THE MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS is allowed 

by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to be the most effective 
invention in the curative treatment of Hernia. The use of a steel spring 
(so often hurtful in its effects) is here avoided, a soft bandage being 
worn round the body, while the requisite resisting power ts supplied 
iby the Moo-Main Pad and Patent Lever, fitting with so much exse and 
icloseness that it cannot be detected, and may be worn during sleep, A 
descriptive circular may be had, and the Trusa (which cannot fail to 
fit) forwarded by post, on the circumference of the body two inches 
below the hips being sent to the Manufacturer. 

Post-oftice Orders tou be made payable to JOHN WHITE, Post-office, 
Piccadilly, 


KE ,ASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE CAPS, &c.— 


the material of which these are made is recommended by the 

Faculty as being pecu iarly elastic and campressible, and the best 

tion fir civing efficient and permanent support in «ll cases of 

eckness ond Swelling ot the Legs, Varicose Veins, Spraina, &e. It is 

} porous, light in texture, and inexpensive, and 1s drawn on like an 
| ordinary stocking. Prive, from 7s, 6d: to 16s 

| MANUFACTORY, 224, PICCADILLY, 





LONDON. 











EBELLION IN CHINA.—No: advance in 


prices at present.—Messrs. HEWETT and C6, the celebrated 
Chinese merehants, have just received a very large inyportation of 
CHINESE. AKTICLEs, consistingof mundarin j»rs, fans, gongs, 
ting, tea and dessert services, and an endless variety of usetal a 
ornamental articles, all at moderate prices. 
The Chinese Warehouse, 18, Fencharch-strect; Baker-stteet Bazaar, 
and at the Exhibition, Dublin, 


REIDENBACH’S MILK of ELDER. 

FLOWERS and DANDELION, for improving the Complexion, 

and removing Freckles; Tan, and Sanburns, rendering the Skin fiir, 

soft, and delicate. Veritable Eau de Cologne, 10s. case of six; 2s. single 
bottles. 











Removed from Park-street to 157b, New Bond-strect. 


+AQ : ~ ~ : 
\ EASAMW’S MEDICATED CREAM.—This 
4 elegant requisite should havea place: on every dressing-table 
It purifies the skin, eradlicates scorbutic eruptions (either lereditary or 
arising from disease), and completely checks those complaints atten- 
dant upon long illness and debility. The use of it in hot weather 
sea or fresh water bathing will be found a perfect luxury. cooling a 
invigorating the whole svatem, and giving a free action to the pores of 
the skin. Its medicinal properties are too well known to require 
comment. Sold by «tl Druggists, at ls. pd, 2s. 9d. 48. 6d., and jars 
Ils. and 22s. each. he 22s. jars carriage free. 
— 238, Strand, London. 


HE ¢ CAMBRIDG E SHE RRY, 36s. per Doz. 


Carrixge paid to all parts of England. At this excceding mode- 
rate price, we beg to offer to the public the «ame wine as expeciall 
shipped for and purveyed by us te the late DUKE of CAMURIDGE 
(hence its name), and to H.R.H. the present DUK# » f CAMBRIDGE, 
and which has been known for years amongst families of distinction 
as the purest, most delicate pale dry wine imported into this country 




















CHAMPAGNE, FIRST GROWTH, our own 
brand, from the celebrated “ Bouzy” Estate, at 46s. per doz., than 


which finer is not shipped, whatever be the conventional price paid 
for it 
PURE FRENCH WINES, commencing at 28s. 

per doz.; and fine sound PORT WINE at 42s. per doz. 

Gentlemen are frecly invited to call at the counting-house, and judge 
for themselves. 

Sole Consignees, direct from the Growers, W. T. BELLINGHAM and 
Co., 4, eine SRP London. 


[xon's S ANT IBILIOU S$ PILLS.—This mild 
aperient Medicine has stood the teat of upwards of fifty years, 
daring which period its efficacy has been most satiaf sctorily proved in 
all cases of Disordered Stomach, Dyspepsia. Biliary Derangement, 
Affections of the Liver, Bowels, or Kidneys, as well as in the most 
obstinate eases of Piles; and is patronised by the Faculty generally. 

Prepared and sold wholesale by the Proprietor, Storrington, Sussex; 
and retail bv all respectable Chemists and Medicine Vendors in the 
United Kingdom: in boxes at Is. 1}d, 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d.. 11s. anct 22s. eack 

Observe that none are genuine but those with “ Gforce Dixon," « 
the Government Stamp. 











FOR VARICOSE VEINS AND WE AKNESS. 


QURGICAL ELASTIC STOCKINGS and 
h KNEE-CAPS, on a New Principle, pervious, light in texture, and 
inexpensive, yielding a permanent, efficient, and unvarying support 
under any temperature, without the trouble of Lacing or Bandaging; 
likewixe a strong. low-priced article for Hospitals and the Working Classes 
ELASTIC NeT CORSETS, of the same beautiful fabric. ABDOMINAL 
SVPPORTING BELTS, for both sexes; those for ladies’ use, before and 
after accouchement. are admirably adapted for giving adequate sup- 
port with extreme lightness—a point little attended to in the compara- 
tively clumsy contrivances and fabrics hitherto employed. 

Instructions for Measarement, and Prices, on application, and the 
articles sent by post from the sole Mannfacturers, Pore and PLANTB 
4, Waterloo-place, Pall-mall. The Profession, Trade, and Hospital, 
supplied. 


Qik JAMES MURRAY'S FLUID 
MAGNESIA.—Prepared under the immediate eare of the Inventor, 

and established for upwards of thirty years by the Profession, for re- 
moving Bile, Acidities, and Indigestion, restoring Ap petite, preserving 
a moderate state of the bowels, and dissolving uric acid in Gravel, and 
Gout; also as an easy remedy for Sea-sickness, and for the febrilk 
affection incident to childhood, it is invaluable.—On the value of Mag- 
nesia as # remedial ageut it is unnecessary to enlarge; but the Fluid 
Preparntion of Sir James Murray is now the most valued by the Pro- 
feasion, as it entirely avoids the possibility of those dangerous concre- 
tions usually resulting from the use of the article in powder. Bold by 
the sole vonsignet, Mr WILLIAM BAILEY, of Wolverhampton ; and 
by all wholesale and retail Draggiste and Medici ine Agents throughout 
the Hritish Empire, in bottles, Is., 2s. 6d., 3s. 6d., 58. 6d., Lls., and 2) 
each.—The Acidulated Syrup in bottles. 2s. each, 

N.B.—-Be sure to ask for “Sir James Murray's Preparation,” and to 
see that his name is stamped on each label in green ink, as follows:— 
James Murray, Physician to the Lord Lieutenant.” 


> ser x 

HE BEST FOOD FOR | CHILDREN, 

INVALIDS, and OTHERS.—ROBINSON’S PATENT BARLEY 

for making superior Barley Water in Fifteen Minutes, has not only 

obtained the Patronage of Her Majesty and the Koyal Family, but 

has become of general use to every class of the community, and ia 

acknowledged to stand unrivalled as an eminently pure, nutritious, and 

light food for Infants, Children, and luvalids; much approved for 

making a delicious Custard Pudding, and excellent for thickening 
Broths or Soups. 


ROBINSON’S PATENT GROATS form another 
diet universally esteemed for makinga superior Gruel in fifteen minutes, 
light for supper, and alternately with the Patent Barley is an excellent 
food for Children and Invalids; being particularly recommended by 
the Faculty as the purest and best preparation of the kind extant, and 
far preferable tothe Embden Groats, 

Prepared only by the Patentees, ROBINSON and BELLVILLE, 
Purveyors to the Queen, 64, Red Lion Street Holborn, London. 

Sold by all respectable Grocers, Draggists, and others in Town and 
Cc ountry, in Packets of 6d. and 1s., andin Family Canisters at 2s., 55 
and 10s. each. 


> HIRTS —FORD'S” EUREKA SHIRTS are 


not sold by any hosiers or drapers, and can therefore be obtained 
only at34, Poultry. Gentlemen in the country or abroad. ordering 
through their agents, are requested to observe on the interior of the 
collar-band the stamp, “FORD'S EUREKA SHIKTS, 38, Poultry," 
without which none are genuine. They are made in two qualities: 
first quality, 40s. the half-dozen; second quality, 30s. the half-dozen 
Gentlemen who are desirous of purchasing Shirts in the very best 
manner in which they can be made are solicited to inspect these, the 
most unique and only perfectly- Atting. shirts. Coloured shirts, for 
Jouting, shooting, and ordin ry wear, 27s. the half-dozen. List of 
yices and instructions for measurement post free, and patterns of the 
1ew coloured shirtings free on receipt of six stamps 

RICHARD FORD, 33, Poultry, London (late 185, Strand.) 


y 

ALBA NY LAMP AND CANDLE 

ANUFACTORY.—CLARKE’S Russian Wax Candles, Is. per Ib. 
burn superior te all others; Best Albany Composite Candles, sd. per 
Ib, do not require snuffing; for ordinary purposes the Cheapest 
Candles that can be used, Moulds, 7d., Store Candles, 62. per tb. ; Express 
Palesoup, very old and dry, 54s. per ewt.; Good Yellow, 50s, and 4s. ; 
Hest Mottled, 56s.: Honey Soap, Is.; Old Brown Windsor, 2¢.; al othe 
scented soaps, Is. 6d. per Ib. ; Patent Albany Oil, 4*. 6d. per gallon, 
superior to Sperm: Clarke's Kefined O7? for French Lumps, 4¢. pet 
gation; Solar, 3s. 6d. Italian goods of the finest quality at the 
Wholesale price: Lumps of every description manufactured on the 
prenrises, for cash only. 

SAMUEFL CLARKE, Albany Lamp and Candle Manufactory, Sb. 
Albany-street, Kegent's-park, Leadon, within two minutes’ walk 
‘the Colosseum. 

“N.B.—Couatry orders, amounting to 10f or upwards, Carnage Free. 
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METRE GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE, 
ANNUITY, AND FAMILY ENDOWMENT ASSOCIATION, 
2ALL MALL. 
1 Established 1845 
INCREASING ANNUITIES | 
Annuities are granted by the Mitre, comm ng at 6i on each life 
y year to t t sof 100 
uss vary in price with the j 
nominee or aunuitant at entry. txample: In class B, of 100 u 
of ages between 36 and 45, the price of each annuity policy at 
is 1001. ; somewhat less for s from 41 to 45; and somewhat more for 
the younger ages. The total annuity of 6001, granted in redemption 
the aggregate purchase money of each class, is annually div 
among the survivii , Who rateably enjoy the 
the income. Thus, a person, . sinking 100. on one policy, ob- 
tains an pore) ite annuity of 64, increasing to LOL, 201, 304, &c. per 
annum nd, if he or his nominee be the last survivor, 
an rowed Pras of 6001. per annum for the 100d paid 
Classes are also open of 10/. policies. 
Por further particulars see the Prospectus, of which pies may be 
obtained at the Offices of the Company 
Ww { BRLIVGES, J 
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ears rs in other oe are 


“"PROVIDEN r 


Society in which t 
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Mutual Assurance can be obtained at m« t r se, Sin 
establishment in 1337, it has issued upwe 6000 cover 
Assurances exceeding 2.500.0001, a result t! 1ore sé 8 
indiscriminate Commission has been paid for it 
RATES 
Annual Premium to Assure 10 t Death 

Age25 | 30 | 35 40 15 5 
(82 wh BE oS ER. £2 149 £35 9 f4 1 

It will he seen, on compurison, that the sar Tremi t 
Age 30, for examp'e, is charged in the other Scottish Mutual Offices f 
Assurance of 10002. will secure in this Society a Policy 230 


PRINCIPLE 
Ist. Premiums at ecrly and middle 
those of other Mutual Societies. 





ages, about a fourth lower th 





2nd. A more accurate adjustment of the rates Of Premium to tl 
several ages 
3rd. A principle in the division of the surplus, more safe, equitable 
and favourable to good Lives. 
4th. Exemption from Entry-money 
Policies indisputable except on the groun Fraud 
PROGRESS DURING LAST TEN ARS 


In Years. | Number of New | Amount of New {Annual Premiums 
| Assur hee 
| 








Policies. 1 thes 
1843-44 j 566 £254,175 LESS 
1§45-45 7d d 39 9,573 
1847-48 902 3465 11,370 
1849-50 | 1,159 498,581 14,371 
1851-52 1,339 552,900 15,465 
In all points of practic e, as in provision for the indefeasibility of 


Policies, facility of licence for travelling or resider abroad, and 
obtaining advances on the value of the Policies, the regulations of ‘he 
Society, as well as the administration, are as liberal as is consist 


with right principle 
Copies of the Fifteenth Annual Report, containing a Statement 
Principles of the Institution, Form of Proposal, aud every int 
may be obtained free, on application at the Head Office in 
or at the Office in London, 12, MOORG a rk aa R E at 1 
GEORGE WRA silent Secret 


of th 





PROFESSIONAL PROTECTION. 
Clergymen, Solicitors, Medical Practitioners, 
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w ready, with Illustration ls. 6d., 
| ATE}! NG CURVATUI the SP INE, 
4 with Directions for its Effectual Rer 1, with 
necessity of constantly lving dow Ry ¢ ES VERRAI 
M.R.C.S.E., 8 nm to the Spinal Mospital, P ’ 
Author of * Th its Curva s, and r Disea 
riginal Comm eon th ) 
London JOuN CHURCHILI s-street, Sol n 
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“NTIFIC DIAGRAMS for Sf HOOLS. 
J fa w Ss \ (MS 
tin tea he a x i tal S 
1 Manufactures 
ofa BLAST FURNACE for SMI ING IRON-STONT 
ht foot: si Sin s by 2 I Is. 4 
nted " 
2 GAS-WORK ’ x the progress of the ¢ 
‘ t } } ~< 
a ¢ t M Si 3 hea by ¢ 
hes $ 1 pa 1 6s, mou t 
3 INTERIO ( 1 3} 
Ss 3 st »2 inches I dy. Sd. 4 
th 
A SERIES of t DIAGRAMS U 
GLAss, I TERY. & is in prepara 
JOUN GRIFFIN. M fact 4 
f v § 1), ¥ al l 12 
m i str Lor 
STANDARD FRENCH SCHOOL-BOOKS, BY THE LA 


M. DE ROUTI 


G RAMMATICAL IN ST r T U 


TES of the 





ENCH LANGUAGE : 1 Assistant: contair 
ing a Series of Theoretical tical nd Progressiv Lessons. 1 
which every l 8 explained t N at 
Exercise of References to } Rul 10th E ! 
bound 


KEY to the same, 3s. 
EXERCISES on FRENCH CON 


ERSATION 








ngtis 
3s, 6d. half-! 
o the same, 


rOURIST’S | 





‘KEY ¢ 
THE FRENCH COMPANION 








r, Familiar Conversati 3 
Continental Traveller French: Ge it in genera l4th Editi 
ikmo. 4s. 6d 
il n ly 40.0°0 a 3 
tot itute the pronunciation es 
I on: LONGMAN v1 CO: HAMILTON and (Co.; SIMPKIN. MA 
SHALL, and ¢ WHITTAKEI vi CO V. ALLAN und AYLOTT and 
JONES. Norwich: CHARLES SKETT allt sellers 
On Saturday next. priee Sixy + 


v EDITION 


A NE the Fir 
HANDBOOK for ADVER 









































Literary Gentlemen, and Others, \ T ISE RS, and 
4 GUIDE to ADVERTISING, LD ADVE! RTIS R 
NDATTIDYE Ip r ‘ SS 1 "th 1 
QECURED a PROVISION in the | corse ant enacentcompriine a te'intrmation wai 
e : Advertisers to enable th 1 to advertiae . t v t« tains 
event of Permanent Sickness, or Disabil ty from follow- | ¢ x oe aS cies Stee vith? ee 
ing their Ordinary Occupation, by Payment of a trifling | circulations f put t lowing t 
Annual Premium to the | INTENT 
| ive sing 
Law Property Assurance and Trust | rtisers 
1 
° | \ s 
Society. rnals 
Advertise 
& Healthy and Diseased Lives Assured on Advantageous | Jonm isaifled in 
Terms. ; Is read by I cl 
rr . ’ i ad M (ia 
WILLIAM NEISON, Actuary and Secretary, | ainanad bee the Lower Class 
30, Essex-street, S rand, London, ist, wi 
aene . the i i 
x Phe Provincial irnals as r( nti 
XHE EFFICIENCY of Messrs. MILNER The most usa with is 
th ’ 
and SON'S SAF is completely e 1 by the facts com EFFINGHAM WILSON. I ld 
municated in the following letter lately re those gentlemen 
18, Wharf-road, City-road, London. &th June, 1853. - “ ‘ Shoe Z oe 
“ Messrs. Thos. Milner and Son, 47 A, Moorgate-street (THE JOURNAL of AUCTIONS and SALES 
‘Sirs,—We consider it only our duty to send you a line informing nnd PROPERTY REPORTER, wi } he is a stis 
you of the entire preservation of all books and papers contained th s ent to the LA TIMES. by w . 
large safe you r itly supplied us with, although exposed during | ¢} Legal 8 t K i will 
Sunday last to a tire which destroyed the larger part of our works largely diatr t tl I I 2 
This is the more remarkable, as the intense heat has in many parts I si Irot 
melted the outside of the Safe ; ! . } 7 ' 
“We are of opinion that so successful a vindication of the merits of rch ) r whats 8 
your invention cannot on public grounds t rg illy know: nd and S 
we therefore leave you at liberty to use this lett ny way you may 
wish, “ We are, Sirs, your obedient ser . Is t wood y $ and plans s. houses, & 
“THE GUTTA |} HA COMPANY | f 
“HENRY FORD BARCLAY | , on ee ‘ 7 
| } : eaten ; 
he ! f } f ad 
QTEPHENS ‘'S IMPROVEMENTS in INK and i. 
WRITING FLUIDS For 15 ee é 
The annoyance of writiug with Inks which would not flow from the For 25 words, or 3 8 ’ 
Steel Pen must be in the recollection of many The BLUE- I 40 words. or 5 line ¢ 
BLACK WRITING FLUID was the first succe | attempt to remedy | 1 y additi 0 w - 
this inconvenience. Being a perfect solution of Colour, and not a sus- | Th rnal ef Auctions will he sold at Tw stuinped, Three- 
pension by means of Gum, it flows from the Pen and combines with the | per i 
Paper in such at 1er as to insure ease and facility of writing, with | oO rs Advertisements to be sent to tl Times Off t 
4 more perfect Colour and Permanence | Thursday evening's post, at latest, in ¢ week 
Out of numerous flattering testimonials received by the Proprietor, It will al-o combine all useful vert 
th » following is respectfully, and by permission, submitted to Public | sales. auctions, &c . forming a e low » ] t 
notice } — LAW TIMES OFrFICk, 29, Essex-street, S1 
“Brunswick Works, nea . 
“ Sir,—There is an impression generally existing that y« | saab aie 7 * | 
Ink ‘ig not adupted for the copying press (I mean y 1TRO SUFFERERS. Instant Relief from 
Allow me to remark, that it would be a material be | ai EAN LEFAY'S GRANDE POMMADI lia atta 
and the public, to make it generally known that t | ordinar i Fe eet oat - - 5 
better adapted for the press than any other, inasn at 9 it8 | formidat . aehieeas etinn. Beet pee: » 
colour, and is not apt to assume that brown appearance that most of the dunshaa alt aha oa  ahotien san andieel 
ordinary copvtr ks do after a short lanse of time. I have used vour | im the =e mpetae Pati “ veass ha ane @ 
Tak for the last « t years, and copy all letters or memoranda of im- | jicorahle existen: Gensived of clean fox pinageh nail 





Ortanoe, andl have never yet fou ml anything to equal it as a COPYING 
NK (of its other superior qualifies I need not speak). Tinclosea press | 
Copy of this 1s a Speeimen All parties to whom I have recoimmended 





| 

your Ink for copying have exclusively adopted it € |} 

To Mr. Stephens, I am, Sir, yours, respectfully, } 

4, Stamford-street, London. G. STEVENS. | 
Red, Blue, and Black Inks, also superior Copying Inks. Liqui 1 
Drawing Inks, as a substitute for Indian Ink, and Coloured Inks of 


various sorts are manufactured in exact Chemical Proportions. Also 
Dyes'for Wood, as a substitute for Paint; and the NEW PATENT 
PROPELLING PENCILS, prepared by 

HENRY STEPHEN 54, Stamford-street, London 


’ 4 . ‘any 
hy ICOLL'S D'ETE Dy ~ONI o G UINEA, a 
Garment for heat, dust, or slight shower. 

NICOLL’S PALETOT, TWO GUINEAS, GUINEA TROWSERS, 
and HALF-GUINEA WAISTCOATS —The be-t materials, talent, and 
Workmanship, from Franee, Germany, and Eogand, employed hy 
B.J.and D. NICOLL, Merchant Tailors, Paletét Patemtees, 114,-116, 

118, 190, Regont-street, and 22, Cornhill, London 























many that had lost the free use of their limbs from weakness, caused by 








par al ysis and riaeumatisin, to the astonishinent their mice al atter 
and acquaintances have, by a few rubb been restored t 
health. strength, 1d comfort, after electricity, galvanism, blistering 





remedies had been tried 
effects have 
yus affections of the heart, pal) 
sciatica, zlar 
oints. It may 


veratrine, colchic 1, and all the us 
found worse than usel 
perienced in its rapid cure 
difheulty of breathing, 
and weakness of the 
time by the most delicate person with the grez 
restraint from business or pleasure, nor eruption 
the most tender skin. Sold by the appointmen f Jean Letay, the 
inventor, by his sole agent, J W. Stirling, Vharmaceutical Chemist 
86, High-street, Whitechapel, London, in metallic cases at 2s. 9d. and 
4s. 6d. each 
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N.B.—A post-office order for 5s. will pay for a 4s. 6d. case, and its | 
carriage to any part of the United Kingdom Sent to any part of | 
London carriage free It can be had of Sanger, 150, and Hannay, 


63, Oxford-street ; 
Cantion.- 


and all respectable medi-ine vendors. 


The genuine has “J. W. Stirling” engraved on the stamp 
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$ speculation than German Metaphysics 
I. BEGINNINGS OF A NEW SC HOOL OF 
METAPHYSICS: Three Essays in one volur ; Outline ot Sematolog 
1ed in 1831; Sequel 7; Appendix, 1839. 8vo. « h, 10s 
Il. A ETTER to DR. WHATELY, on the 
¥ hich his ‘Elements of I bas had im retarding the 
progress of Locke's Philosophy By 
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LESSONS in in Question 
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American 4 mry to the step his Life 

Edited by JARED SPARKS 4 vols, Svo. 2/. as 
This wor sists of a series of letters from more than a bhundr 
1 1ong Washington's correspondents, wh acted a cor 


public affuirs during the Kevolution, and afterwards 











f his life. They were selected by the editor. and copied 
il qemnciigg, a while he was preparing ““ Washington's 
the press. They may, in fact, be regarded as a conti 





ork, many of thet n being snswers to W 
1 of them treating upon sul 
ediately concerned. As illustrat 
history of an important period, and as unfol 
of the prominent actors of 
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which he 





events in 
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1 purpose 


ulon: TRUBNER and Co, 12, Paternoster-row 
Jonah ant work by THOMAS STEP > HEN, Faq 
a ( ndon; Author of “ Ar - clesiastical His. 
ry stand,” * A Guide to the Daily Service 
\ GOSPEL HISTORY OF OU R LORD 
4 AND SAVIOUR JESUS CHRIST. Size, crown 8vo. price 6s. 6d 











Realy carly in September, price 2s. 6d. cloth 
A SELECTION of the Kev. ROBERT MONTGOMERY'S 
POEMS s able for Sunday Reading and Ke itation By EPWARD 
FARR, Es Author of “Select Poetry, Collected and Edited for the 
Parker Society 
Also, price 31. jnat ready 
Rev. ROBT. MONTGOWERY'S CHURCH of ENGLAND 





CATECHISM EXPLAINED, for Schools ani! Families 


1800, with vario 


the basis of 
s alterations and consi ~e le ariditions. 
DR. KITTO AND MISS CORNER 


I 38, and & tly will be published, printed in a large cleax 


type, 
\L HISTORY SIMPLIFIEI 
zed by J. KITTO, LL.D. In ¢ 


Use of Schools and Fa 


Miss 
and 


) By 
UESTiONS 





! f YY 8 ndsomely bound, fit for a present, witl 
1 Eleven Plates of Illustrations, by GILBE and three 
Maps. 
CORNER'S UNITED KINGDOM of GREAT BRITAIN 
1 IRELAND 
CORNER'S ACCURATE HISTORIES for SCHOOL and 
FAMILY BS ADING 
Miss ¢ rs Thirteen Histories are well ais Schools or 
Fa K ling. he easantly written, and form agreeable con 





oflen teased 
ami are com 
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° ~pitomes with which 


form a complete History of 

















led from 4 modern English «at For authorities, and 
md, and neces with Maps and = 
CORNER’S HISTORY ENGLAND and WALES, 3s. 6d 
v he Questions , Twent ‘ourt ’ a) Pilates 
M and ¢ ! al Table. New Edition ntin >» the present 
lau 
CORNER’S HISTORY of IRELAND, 2s. 6¢.; or, with 
the Questions, 3%, bound. Plates, Map, and Chronological Table. 
CORNER’'S HISTORY of SCOTLAND, 2s. 6d.; or, with 
* Questions, 3s. b 1. Plates, Map, and Chror al Table. New 
Edition, tenth thousand. 
CORNER’S HISTORY OF FRANCT or, with 


attached, 3s. bound. 

, eleventh Thousand. 
— R'S SPAIN and PORTUGAL, 2s. 6¢.; 
3s. bound. Plates and Map. 

COR NI R’S HISTORY of GREECE, 
fap, and Chronological Table, 

CORNER’S HISTORY OF ROME, 
Map of the Empire, and Chronological Table 

CORNER’S HISTORY of GERMANY 


Questions 





Plates, Map, a gical Table 
New Editior 


or, with 





with Questions, 3s 





with Questions, 3s. 6d 





GERMAN 


and the 


EMPIRE, including Austria and Prussia, 3s. 6d. bound. Plates, Map, 
! Chronological Table. 
Denmark, Sweden, and Norway, 23. 6d.— Poland and the Russian 
6d. Turkey, and the Otteman Empire, including mederr 
6d. bound.—Italy and Switserland, 33.64. bound.— Hollan 





gium, 2s. 6d, bound 

of Miss Corner’s Histories, post free, on application 
The FIRST HISTORY OF ENGLAND that should be 

placed in the hands of.a Child. Second Edition. Printed in largetype. 

bs. Gd. gilt edges .or, in eight divisions, fancy stiff covers, 6d. each. By 

Miss CORNER. 


EVERY CHILD'S HISTORY “ ENGLAND, 


A Prospectus 





with Ques- 


tions taeach chapter, adapted to the Junior Ciasses. By Miss COR- 
NER. Price ls. sowed; or ls Gd. bound in cloth, with the Map 
ooleured. 

London: DEAN antl ‘Bow, “Thredidncedic-atrect ; Law. Pleet-street 


HasmLTon ard Co.; and 


LONOMAN and Co. ; "Biveme and Oo. ; 
tergoster-fow : THOQU and Co., Cheapside 


WHITTAKER and Ca, Pa 
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BOHN’S STANDARD LIBRARY FOR AUGUST. 


STER’S LECTURES, delivered at Broad- 


mead Chapel. Bristol, 3rd edition, edited, with additions, by 
J. E. RYLAND, Esq. 2 vols. post 8vo, cloth. 3s, 6d. per volume. 
eS G. Bouy, 4, 5, and 6, York-street, Covent~ eearden. 





JOHN’ BC LASSICAL LIBRARY FOR AUGUS : 
4 
HE. COMEDIES OF ARIS TOPHANES, 
literally translated into English Prose, with copious Notes, by 
w. J. ee In 2 vols. post 8vo. cloth. Vol. I. with Frontispiece. 


Price 
ATTHEW of WESTMINSTER’S 


M FLOWERS of HISTORY, especially such as relate to the 
affairs of Britain, from the beginning of the world to A. D. 1307. 


= G. Bou, 4, 5, and 6, York-street, Covent-garden. 


BOHN'S ANTIQU ARIAN LIBRARY FOR AUGUST. 





Translated by C. D. YONGR, B.A. In 2 vols. post. 8vo. cloth. Vol. Il. 
Price 5s. 
RENE) . BORN, 4, 5, and 6, York~-street, Covent- garden, 


Just published, ‘fep 2. 6d, » 
FELAND’S ART of PROLONGING LIFE. 
Edited by ERASMUS WILSON, F.R.S. 
London : JOHN CHURCHILL, Princes-street, Soho. 


H ie 


WITH EXTENSIVE ADDITIONS AND EMENDATIONS. 
Now ready, the —— a IMustrated with 100 Engravings on 


x1, Svo. cloth, 
V 


ESTIGES of the NATURAL HISTORY of 
Just published, post 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d., 
QN. the DECLINE’ of LIFE in’ HEALTH 








CREATION. 
London: JOHN CHURCHILL, Princes-street, Soho. 
and wees being an aes investigate the Causes of 
mata best Means of Attaining a Healthful Old Age. By 
NALD swan 4 OVER, M. D., Fellow of the Royal Medical and 
seme: peu CHURCHILL, 


Princes-street, Soho. 





ugust, in post Sv Ss 6 e 
D* MERLE D’AUBIGN LES iTS’ TORY of 
— REFORMATION, Vol. ¥. Subject: The Reformation in 
md. Also, uniform therewith, Vols. [. to IV. of Oliver and Boyd's 
Beticea Edition, lds. The same Edition, in Demy 8vo. 5 vols. 57s. 
Edin! : OLIVER and Boyp. London: SIMPKLN, 
MARSHALL, and Co. 


UGHT THERE TO BE an ESTABLISHED 
CHURCH IN FRELAND? And is that which is Established a 
Benefit and an Utility, or a Grievance and a Badge of Slavery? By 
the Rev. SOMERSET L. C. TOWNSEND, Rector of Painstown, county 
Meath, and — to his Excellency the Lord Li of Ireland. 
Bvo. newed, ; by post, le. 4d. in stamps. 
blis: “WILLIAM B. KELLY, 8, Grafton-street. 














On August Ist will be published, price 2s. 6d. post 8vo. cloth, extra, 
HEORY of POLITICS: an Inquiry into 


the Foundations of Governments, and the Causes and Progres: 
of Political Revolutions By RICHARD HILDRETH, Author of 
*'The White Slave.” 
Also, may be had everywhere, the Cheap Edition of 
The KEY to UNCLE TOM’S CABIN. By Mrs. 
STOWE. Handsomely printed and bound for EIGHT EENPENCE. 
London: CLARKE, BEETON, and Co. 148, Fleet-street. 


~ Fast published, with Portrait of the Author, rie aie wit San price 212s, 





T ‘HE THISTLE and the CEDAR of 
LEBANON, containing the Travels of tae Author, Domestic Life 

4n Syria, the Comparative Influences of the Roman Catholic and Pro- 
mare Feb ¢ in Syria, and the present state of = J eee Expire, 

RISK ALLAH EFFEND1, 4 

“Thiele s a book which, with warm and he a anomiatien. we 
pablic favour. It conveys both entertainment and in- 

and also a noble incentive to Christian action."—Church of 

England eee Review. July. 

London: JAMES MADDEN, 8, Leadenhall-street. 


TPHACKERAY’S ENGLISH HUMOURISTS. 
A Large Supply of the New Edition of this Work is now in cir- 
talation at MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY. 

Copies of the following Works are also to be obtained this day by 
all Subscribers :—Esmond, by Thackeray—Napoleon at St. Helena— 
Ruskin’s Vevice, Vol. 11. —Haydon' 's Autobiography-Villette—The Art- 
Btudent in Munich—Miall’s Bases of Belief— Layard'’s Second Visit to 
Nineveh—Ruth—Daisy Burns—Memoirs of Thomas Moore—Travels in 
Freland, by Forbes. Head, H. Martineau, &c.—Legends of the Madonna 
—Harry Muir—lady Bird—My Novel, &c. &c. 

Single Subscription, One Guinea per Annum 

First-Class Country Subscription, Two Guineas and upwards, 
ording to the number of Volames required. 

CHARLE: Ss EDWARD MU DIB, 51 510, New Oxford-street. 


Junk) published, Bvo. qa 6d. cloth, 


HE HOMERIC DIALECT: its leading | 
- Forms and Peculiarities. By JAMES SKERRETT BAIRD, 
TC.D., Author of “ A Catalogue of Greek Verbs,” é 7 
Uniform with the above, Is. clot 


TABLES of IRREGULAR GRE EK VERBS. 

TABLES of GREEK ACCIDENCE. By 
Rey. P. FROST 

PRINCIPLES of LATIN SYNTAX. 

FIRST STEPS to LATIN VERSIFICATION. 

TABLES of LATIN ACCIDENCE. By the Rev. | 
P. FROST. 

London: GEORGE BELL, 186, Fleet-street 
THE CLERGY (exclusively) whose 


XO 
i] Parochial Labours preclude the possibility of Regular Composi- 








ac- | 





the | 











tion. On August 20th, the Four Plain Practical Sermons for September, } 
&., on Delivery. Single Sermons for any Sunday, 2s. 6d. each; Occa- 
sional Sermons—Choir, Provident Club, Holy Communion, I. and II. 


Before and After Confirmation, I. and II. Funeral Sermons—Sermons 
on Death, Propagation, Missionary and School Sermons, to Subscribers, 
2s. 6d. each ; Non-subscribers, 5s. 

ply to Henny F. Gaywoop, C. Moopy's Lithographic Establish- 
ment, 257, High Holborn, London.- Post-office Orders payable to 
Henry F. GAywoop., High Holborn Branch. Sermons for all occa- 
sions On Moderate Terms. 





XENOPHON'S ANABASIS IN ENGLISH, BY SPELMAN. 
VYRUS’ EXPEDITION into PE RSI A, and 
/ the RETREAT of the TEN THOUSAND G L ‘ane 
Jated from the Greek of XENOPHON. By E, SPELMAN. ‘lame. 4s. 6d. 
cloth. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co.: of whom may be had, 
CHRISTISON’S CAHSAR. New Edition.— 
CAMSARIS de BELLO GALLICO et CIVILI COMMENTARIT. 
Accedunt Libri de Sello Alexandriuo, Africano, et Hispaniensi. Editio 
nova, curante G. DUNCAN, E.C.P. Cui nune ae Index Anglice 
eerie ft J. CHRISTISON 12m». 4s. roan, lettere¢ 
“ESAR’S COMMENTARIES. ‘Translated into 
aan by Wa. DUNCAN, Profe _ of Philosophy in the University of 
Aberdeen. 12mo. 7s. cloth, lettered. 





The FABLES of PHEDRUS Construed into 
English, for the Use of Grammar Schools. 18mo. 3s. ¢ | 
PHEDRI AUGUSTI LIBERTI *PABULE 


JESOPLE ad editionem SCHWABII. Pane Descripte. 18mo. ls, 6d. 
eloth. 
N.B.—This is the only edition of Phedrus which corresponds exactly 


with the “ Phadrus Construed,” for the Use of Grammar Schools. I 








| render the publication complete as a repertory of literary news, and as 


- ‘ 
HE PULPIT.—Vol. LXIII., 100 Sermons, 8s. | 
Complete Sets may be -_ ata liberal discount. 151 Sermons ;{ 
by Rey. H. Melvill, 3 vols. 29s. ; , 80 recent Sermons by same, with | 
114 others, 10s.; 100 by Rev. br. MNelle, with 81 others, 2 vols. 20s. ; 
162 Sermons by Rev. J. H. Evans, 4 vols. 16s.; 123 by Rev. J. Irons, 


3 vols. 12s. 

}T OGG’S INSTRU CTOR, No. 2, for | 
AUGUST, price ls. Contains—The Life and Writings of Pagar | | 
Poe.—Men of the Past.—Plato.—Love in Idleness. Part 2, Merchant | 
Princes. —Edmund Burke, by George Gilfillan.—City Life from a new | 
stands-point.—Memoranda a a Marine Officer, by Abel Log.—Bright | | 

Tints on a Dark Ground by Mrs. Crowe. —Home Findings.—A Metro- 
politan Epistle on Things in General, by Lucian Paul, &c. &e, : 
Edinburgh: JAMes HoeG. London: GROOMBRIDGE and Soxs, | 
Paternoster-row. } 
} 


__Ropeson, back of Apothecaries’ Hall. _ 


*,* The First Number, July 1353, is now reprinted. 





_| GHARP! “Ss LONDON MAGAZINE for | 
\ AUGUST, price One Shilling, contains two superior STEEL | 
ENGRAVINGS and ORIGINAL PAPERS, by the Editor and Con- | 
tributors of acknowledged talent, including— 

Helen Lyndsey. By Mrs. S. C. Hall. 

Flies in Amber. By Professor Hunt. 

Harry Coverdale's Courtship. By Frank Fairlegh. 

Reminiscences of Eastern Life. 

Notices of New Books and their Authors. 

London: VIRTUE, HALL, and VIRTUE, 25, Paternoster-row. 





HE NATION MISCELLANY. 


No. IV. AUGUST. 


aN : 


CONTENTS: 
Domestic Architecture of the Middle Ages. 
The Rose Nursery at Maresfield. 
Thackeray's English Humorists. 
Miss Isabella Bisp's Epistle. 
Gloves. 
A Visit to the Grand Béguinage. 
Loo Choo. 
A Few Notes from Alexandria. 
Notices of Books. 

London: JOuUN HENRY PARKER. 


OPN LH om cede re 


NHE DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZIN Y 


for August, price 2s. 6d. ; or by t, 3s. contains :- 











1, Midsummer Melodies. By Jonathan Freke Slingsby. 

2. Heroes, Ancient and Modern.—No. V. Belisarius and Marlborough. 
3. Every-day Life in Italy. 

4. The Hop Garden; or, a Kentish Academus. 

5. The Countess Habn-Hahn. 

6. Sir Jasper Carew, Kut. C nag XXVIII, XXIX., XXX. 

7. Irish Rivers.—No. IX. The Suir. 

8. The Crown and the Dagger.—A Tale of the Third Crusade. 

9. Museum of Irish Industry. 

10. Oh! How I Long Again to View. 

11. National Education in Ireland. 

Dublin: JAMES M‘GLASHAN, 50, Upper Sackville-street. Wa. S. ORR 





and Co. 2, Amen-corner, London, and Liverpool. JOUN MENZIES, 


Edinburgh. 


Now ready, No, III. printed in small 4to. with Plates and ‘Maps - 
(published Quarterly), Annual Subscription 12s. 
. 
HE of 


R JOURNAL 
ARCH ZOLOGY. 


CONTENTS. 
The Island of Tory, its History and Antiquities. 
Ecclesiastical Period. 
The Hosting against the Northern Irish in 1566. 
111. On Hoards of Coins found in Ireland. 
IV. The Antiphonary of Bangor. 

’, Original Documents illustrative of Irish History. No. I. 
VI. Metropolitan Visitation of the Diocese of Derry, 1397. Part II. 
VIL. On the Importance to the Archeologist and Ethnologist of an 

accurate mode of measuring Human Crania, with the descrip- | 
tion of a new Craniometer. 
The Freneh Settlers in Treland. 
Lisburn, county Antrim. 
Kilnasaggart. 
. Antiquarian Notes and Queries. 
i RUSSELL SMITH, 36, Soho-square, London; ARCHER and Sons, 
Belfast. 
! 





- 


Part III. The 
II. 


wi 


VIL. No. IL 


om 


The Huguenot Colony at 


\HE ART-JOURNAL for AUGUST contains 

THREE highly-finished ENGRAVINGS on STEEL, from Pictures | 

in the VERNON GALLERY :—* The Fiery Furnace,” after G. Jones, R.A 
“ The a, 

ciple,” after W. Etty 

Also a large numbe r x Engravings on Wood, including “ An Tlus~ | 

| 

| 

} 

| 





“4 


after 8. Gainsborough, R.A.; and “ The Dis- 


trated Almanack,” “The Bible Illustrated by German Artists ;” “The 
Sea Nymph,” after Retzsch ; “The Great Masters of Art;” “ Scenery of | 
Ireland ;" “ An Artist's Ramble,” &c. a 
Among the literary contents will be found—* The Progress of Photo- | 
bad * Dress—as a Fine Art,” by Mrs. Merri- 
tield ; “ The Cardinal's Picture,” by Tintoretto; “ Goldsmith's Hall,” by 
EK. Halt, .8.A.; “Taylor's Life of B. R. 'Haydon;" “ Mulready’s 
Drawi ine 8 at Gore House ;” “The Art-Entertainments at the Mansion- 
house,” 


graphy; by Professor Hunt ; 


Pabtished by G. Virtur and Co. 25, Paternoster-row. 


n Saturday next, 
pur. J JOURNAL of AUCTIONS and SALES, 


published every Saturday. To contain all the Auctions of | 
general interest in the United Kingdom, with woodcut views of | 
houses, &c. It is given gratis as a Supplement to the LAW TIMES, and 
thus its advertisements are introduced to all the Lawyers and their } 





Clients. It will also be widely distributed throughout the kingdom | 
gencrally. Charges, | 
} FOR AUCTIONS AND SALES. s. d. } 
For 20 words eee 20 } 
For every additional 20 words . 0 6 | 
FOR OTHER ADVERTISEMENTS. | 

For 20 words : 0 


Auctions and Sales are charged so much less than ian T advertise- | 
ments, because of their unavoidable length. 
Woodcut Views and Plans inserted according to the 
oceupy, if supplied by the advertiser. 
Engravings procure ad mtg the best Artists at moderate prices. 
29, Esse ~street, Strand. 


For every additional 10 words eee 6 
| 


space they 





NEW Qu ARTE RLY REVIE w. 
Vill be published on Septembe 


HE LONDON QUARTE RLY. RE VIEW : 


A Journal of Literature, Science, and Theology.—-The LONDON | 
QUARTERLY REVIEW will, in its chief features, resemble the existing | 
publications of that class. It will contain careful reviews of New | 
Works in the different departments of literature—Theology, Philoso- | 
phy, History, Biography, Travels, and Poetry. It will notice all | 
Scientitic Publications and Discoveries of interest and importance. It | 
will examine all matters connected with the Social Economy of the | 
country, such as Educational, Philanthropic, and Sanitary Movements. 
And it will discuss, in a thoroughly impartial and independent spirit, 
the Political Topics of the Day; not agitating party politics as such, 
but only as far as may be connected with great social interests, or 
important economical principles. 

In the choice of subjects, or books for review, prominence will be 
given to matters of substantial merit and useful tendency, to the 
exclusion of h as are only of temporary importance or of a merely 
speculative c ter; and in the consideration of questions of Philo- 
sophy and Science, the Editors will endeavour to exhibit the progress 
of research, so as to give at least the results, if not the process. 

In addition to the more elaborate articles, devoted to the discussion 
of important topics, it is intended to reserve a considerable space in 
each number for a quarterly summary of recent works, which may 
not require, or which cannot receive, an extended notice. In order to 





a work of reference, lists will be given of books recently issued, or 
about to be issued from the press. 

The LONDON QUARTERLY REVIEW will be published at 6s. each 
number; or 21s. per annum, if subscribed for in advance. 

Subscribers’ Names will be received by the Publishers, PARTRIDGE 
and OAKEY, Paternoster-row ; and 70, Edgware-road. 





Poe 


| JOHN SELDEN. 


Just published, Hy st 8vo. with frontispiece, 6s 
MMER’S DAY-DREA with other 
Poems. By HENRY FRANCIS ROBINSON. 

WILLIAM PICKERING, 177, Piccadilly. 


A SU 


Will be published about the — - fm in super royal 8vo. with 


2is. 
E ZIEKE REIZI 1G! ER R; or, Rambles 
Java and the Straits in 1852. By a BENGAL CIVILIAN. 
London : SIMPKIN, MARSHALL and Co. Teignmouth: E. CROYDEN. 





in 





NEW POPULAR MEDICAL WORK. 
HE PILL-BOOK ; containing Recipes for 197 


varieties of Pills, with Notes upon the Medicinal Properties of the 


| various Ingredients. 


London: HOULSTON and STONEMAN. Price 1s.; or post free for 
16 peany stamps from H. EL L 10TT, 475, ) New | Oxford-street. 


“The Twenty eighth Edition, price 4d., or sent t post free for five penny 
stamps from the Author, 503, New Oxford-street, 
NEU ROTONICS ; or, the Art of strengthening 
the Nerves. Containing Remarks on the Influence of the Nerves 
upon the Health, the Spirits, and the Temper; with a New Method of 
Cure for Nervousness, Melancholy, Debility, and all Chronic Diseases. 
By D. NAPIER, M.D. 





Now ready, 
DR. BUSHNAN'’S NEW WORK; 
Forming the New Volume of “ Readings in Popular Literature.” 

B URTON AND ITS BITTER BEER; 

with Remarks on the Use and Abuse of Spirituous Liquors. 
By J. STEVENSON BUSHNAN, M.D., Author of “ Miss Martineau 
and her Master,” “‘ Homceopathy and the Homeeopaths,” &c. &c. 
London: W. 8. ORR and Co., 2, Amen-corner. 





A SA TIRE FOR HE Ema 


Now ready, large 


HE TRAN SCENDE NTALISTS 
Dedicated to the Public by ARCHER GURNEY. 
* And now at once I tear the veil away.” — Byron, 
London: BOswORTH, 215, Regent-street. 





ARCHER GURNEY’'S POEMS. 
Now ready, in 1 Vol. small 8vo. price 2s. 


EMS. By ARCHER GURN EY. 
“SPRING,” 

The uncouth and extravagant phraseology which disgusts us here, 
the mistiness and unreality which disappoint us there, the mental me- 
diocrity so cognisable e Isewhere, will never distress the readers of the 
poems of “ Archer Gurney.” A faithful child of nature, he has tracked 
the steps, and watched the looks, and learnt the lore, and acquired the 
language ofthe “ Magna Mater.” Well do we remember the exulting 
admiration with which we first hailed the appearance of a really great 
poet. From the English Review, No. XXXIIL Art. 4, “ Archer 
Gurney's Poems.” 

London: BOSWORTH, 215, Regent-street. 





Just published in 2 <= octavo, ber ds 2ls., with Portraits and 


lustrations, 8 CTs 
\ EXICO, AZ TEC, SPAN SH and REPUB- 
* LICAN. A Historical, G graphical, Political, Statistical 
Social Account of that Country from the period of the Invasion by i 
Spaniards, to the present time; with a view of the ANCIENT AZ! TRC 
EMPIRE and CIV ILISATION. A Historical Sketch of the late War, 
and Notices of New. Mexico and California. By BRANTZ MAYER, 
formerly Secretary of Legation to Mexico. 
London: TRUBNER and Co, 12, Paternoster-row. 


KY ERY MAN HIS OWN ENGRAVER; 
4 or a New, Cheap, and Simple Process, by which to produce 
from a Substitute, and multiply to any extent, either Portraits, Names 
on Cards, Drawings, Maps, &c., the proofs of which will be equal te 
Copperplate Engravings. This invaluable and profitable Art will be 
TAUGHT to Ladies and Gentlemen, by printed instructions, with ease 
and certainty, in ONE LESSON, upon receipt of Fourteen Postage 
Stamps, addressed to Mr. A. B. CLEVELAND, 15, Western Cottages, 








} Brighton. 





Just published, Second Edition, revised, price le. 


HE FIRST BOOK of GEOGRAPHY: a 


Text-Book for Beginwers and a Guide to the Young Teacher. By 
HU GO REID, late Principal of the People's College, Nottingham. 
‘An ble little work—as a lesson book it{will charm the pupil 
by its brief natural style."— Episcopalian. 
“One of the most sensible books on the subject we have met with.” 
—Educational Times. 
“A production of real merit.”—British Banner. 
er a be commended to all who have children to instruct.”—Athe- 


“ARITHMETIC for YOUNG CHILDREN, in a 
Series of easy Progressive Exercises, adapted for Preparatory and 
Infant Schools. By H. GRANT, Author of “ Drawing for Young 
Children,” &c. New Edition, 1s. 6d, cloth. 

** Originally published under the Superintendence of the Society 
for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge. 

GRANT and GRIFFITH, Corner of St. Paul's Churchyard. 





In 8yo. price 10s. 6d. 


~ s.IMTC ° 

PAROCHIAL FRAGMENTS relating to the 
PARISH of WEST TARRING and the C HAP ELRIES of 
INE and DURRINGTON, in the County of SUSSEX; including a 
ife of THOMAS a BECKETT, and some Account of" the learned 
(Published in Aid of the Restoration of the Church 
By JOHN WOOD WARTER, B.D., Vicar of West 





of West Tarring.) 
Tarring, Sussex. 
Also, by the same Author, 
Clerical Synods and Convocation. 1s. 
Plain Protestant’s Manual. 4s. 6d. and 3s. 
Plain Christian's Manual. 3s. 6d. and 2s. 
Pastoral Letter on Roman Catholic Aggression. 
Plain Practical Sermons. 2 vols. 8vo. 23s 
Teaching of the Prayer Book. 6s. 6d. 
Assize Sermons, Lewes, 1845. 2s. 6d. 
High Churchman of the Old School and Good Dissenter of the 
Old School. 1s. Longmans. 
RIVINGTONS, London. 


2ud Edit. 2d. 


SMA Rm 





In Weekly Numbers or Monthly Parts, demy 4to. 


+ ar : 
THE STANDARD PSALMIST, arranged for 
Four Voices, with Organ or Pianoforte Accompanianent. By 

W. H. BIRCH, Organist of St. Mary’s Amersham. This work is 
intended as a Companion to the Rev. W. J. Hall's Selection of Psalms 
and Hymns, and also as a means of effecting a revival of Congrega- 
tional Singing. Each Psalm and Hymn has a tune, selected from the 


| best authors, snited to the words, which are printed by permission 
underneath, 


It will be found a great boon to the Choir Master, and a 
musical treasure for private devotional singing. Parts I. to LV. now 
ready, price Is. ld. each 

London: HALL, VIRTUE, and Co. 25, Paternoster-row ; and JEWELL 

and LETCHFORD, 17, Soho-square. 

“This work, even in the present age of cheapness, may be con- 
sidered a marvel. Thirty-two pages of music for less than as many 
halfpence, consisting of Church melodies, ‘which breed devotion by 
their sacred tones,’ and these the best of this class of composition. 
They are very tastefully arranged, so that the work will, doubtless, 
become standard as a Church work, or for the family circle. The 
typography, by Broadwater, of Amersham, is well executed,”—IUus- 
trated London News. 





Lonvon: Printed by JoHN CROCKFORD, of 16, Oakley square, Hamp- 
stead-road, in the County of Middlesex, at his Printing-office, 
13. Princes-street, New Turnstile, in the Parish of St. Giles, Blooms- 
bury, and published by the said JOHN CROCKFORD, at 2), Essex-street, 
Strand, in the City of Westminster, on Monday, the Ist of Augus 
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